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Pure science is like a beautiful cloud of gold and scarlet that diffuses wondrous 
hues and beams of light in the west. It is not an illusion, but the splendor and 
beauty of truth. However, now the cloud rises, the winds blow it over the fields, 
and it takes on darker, more somber colors. It is performing a task and changing 
its party clothes—think of it as putting on its work shirt. It generates rain that 
irrigates the fields, soaking the land and preparing it for future harvests. In the end 
it provides humanity with its daily bread. What began as beauty for the soul 
and intellect ends by providing nourishment for the humble life of the body. 


José Echegaray, Literature Nobel Laureate (1904), 
cited in “Advice for a Young Investigator” by Santiago 
Ramón y Cajal (1916, p. 26), Physiology and 
Medicine Nobel Laureate (1906) 
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JAMES W. VAUPEL 


Demography is an interdiscipline. Indeed, demography is the quintessential interdis- 
cipline, making contributions to and drawing from research in mathematics and 
statistics, the social sciences, the biological sciences, the health sciences, engineering, 
cultural studies, and policy analysis. 

The title of this book is Biodemography: An Introduction to Concepts and 
Methods—and it is a major contribution to the burgeoning field of biodemography, 
clear and accessible enough to be a stimulating introduction, focused on concepts and 
methods and with many concrete examples, often intriguing and thought provoking. 
It covers the broad range of biodemography, structuring and fostering understanding 
of material previously covered, if at all, in more specialized or advanced publications. 

In addition, this book introduces readers to the fundamental concepts and meth- 
ods of human demography, currently by far the largest component of the interdisci- 
pline of demography. Other excellent introductions exist, as authors James R. Carey 
and Deborah A. Roach note, but this volume provides an alternative that addresses 
new advances and that provides novel illustrations. 

Furthermore—and this is impressive and unprecedented—this book provides an 
overview of the full range of demography as an interdiscipline. It covers a panoply 
of mathematical and statistical concepts and methods, drawing from the social, 
natural, and health sciences. It forges links with disciplines as diverse as policy 
analysis, reliability engineering, actuarial prognosis, and cultural studies. It provides 
cogent examples of how demographic concepts and methods can be used to study 
any kind of population, not just living populations of individuals (humans or in 
nonhuman species) but also populations structured in hierarchies and families as well 
as populations of organizations and other nonliving entities. 

Demography rests on a bedrock of mathematics and statistics. The key mathe- 
matical and statistical concepts and methods are expertly elucidated in this book; 
authors Carey and Roach have decades of experience in marshaling these concepts 
and methods in their biodemographic research. Carey has contributed innovative 
methods, for example, to estimate age from data on time to death and to summarize 
how individuals allocate their life spans to life history stages. Both Carey and Roach 
have pioneered major additions to age-specific demographic data on fertility, mor- 
tality, and morbidity—Carey in massive studies of Medflies, Mexflies, mayflies, par- 
asitoid wasps, and other insects; Roach in unprecedented experiments on thousands 
of Plantago lanceolata plants over more than two decades. 

Secure on this bedrock, demographers are able to contribute influential perspec- 
tives and factual findings to the airy, windy heights of public policy discussions. This 
important role is touched on several times in this book, especially in the discussion 
in chapter 10 of biological control, population harvesting, and conservation. The 
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treatment of pressing public policy issues is balanced and nuanced, and the value of 
demographic concepts and findings in shedding light on the issues is cogently laid 
out—in contrast to the heated arguments and fiery rhetoric that often characterize 
public discussions of, say, how Medflies should be controlled in California or how 
elephant populations should be culled in South Africa. 

The main thrust of this book is to advance the field of biodemography, a field 
with deep historical roots in demography that is currently thriving and that seems 
likely to become a component of demography as important as its social science com- 
ponents. Dobzhansky famously observed that nothing in biology makes sense except 
in the light of evolution. Because evolution is driven by—and drives—birth and 
death rates, it is equally valid that nothing in evolution makes sense except in the 
light of demography. And to a considerable extent vice versa—much in demography, 
especially age patterns of fertility and mortality, makes sense only in the light of 
evolution. Two related kinds of research at the intersection of demography and biol- 
ogy are important. First, populations of a nonhuman species can be studied using 
concepts and methods also used to study human populations. Second, broad analyses 
can be conducted across many species to uncover basic regularities, as well as key 
differences, among species that govern life, including human life. Such knowledge of 
particular species and of overarching patterns can be used to shed light on funda- 
mental evolutionary processes. This is basic science. On the other hand, the twin 
sources of knowledge can also be used to advance conservation biology and the pro- 
tection of endangered species. This is applied science. Carey and Roach cover the 
range of studies of particular species, comparative studies across species, studies of 
evolutionary processes, and studies of practical importance in managing species and 
averting species extinction. 

In the biological sciences, molecular biology has over recent decades become 
more and more prominent. It is possible for demographers to make contributions to 
the study of populations of molecules and cells, for example, the study of the origin 
and growth of a cancer, and some research on this has started. Historically, a closer 
link ties population biology (including ecology and life history biology) with demog- 
raphy. The pioneers of these fields—Aristotle and Darwin—are still heroes of biol- 
ogy. Interest in studying populations of individuals is certainly growing; this book 
provides the tools—the concepts and methods—for analyzing populations. One sign 
of the renaissance of population studies in biology was the founding, a few years 
ago, of the Evolutionary Demography Society, of which Roach is past president. 

The term biodemography is sometimes used to describe two different fields of 
study—biological demography, as discussed above, and biomedical demography, 
which is focused on human health. This book gives greater attention to biological 
demography but does not neglect biomedical demography. In particular, two sec- 
tions of chapter 8 cover basic aspects of health demography—namely, active life 
expectancy and multiple-decrement life tables. Attention to health demography con- 
tinues in chapter 10, but with an emphasis on the health of nonhuman species. Other 
aspects of biomedical demography are also covered, including some epidemiological 
examples, in chapter 11. 

A major strength of this book is its wealth of more than 200 illustrations. The 
authors have chosen these illustrations with care and thought to enhance conceptual 
and methodological clarity. They use a variety of graphs and schematics that are use- 
ful not only for understanding the material illustrated but also for illustrating best 
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practices in the visualization of demographic information. In the appendixes on 
visualization of demographic data and visualization rules of thumb, they capture the 
gist of how to visualize demographic information. 

Another major strength of this book is the choice of examples. The range of these 
examples is impressive, as noted above, but perhaps even more important, the exam- 
ples are almost all interesting, stimulating, and thought provoking. Chapter 11 is a tour 
de force of 87 terse examples, ranging from survival pills to forensic entomology. 

It was a great pleasure for me to read the draft of this book because it got better 
the more I read. The material covered in the first chapters is explained in a highly 
competent manner. As the basics are explained, it then becomes possible to introduce 
more innovative and more creative topics. So the first part of the book is satisfying 
in the knowledge conveyed; the second part of the book is stimulating in the new 
horizons opened up. The first part of the book, however, does much more than sim- 
ply cover standard material any demographer should know: it introduces some basic 
concepts and methods that are powerful but generally not covered in overviews. 

For example, all populations are heterogeneous and individuals of the same sex and 
age and at the same location may face radically different reproductive opportunities 
and mortality hazards. Surviving populations are transformed as those at greatest 
risk of some event drop out. Hence, underlying patterns of demographic events for 
individuals differ qualitatively from observed patterns for those remaining in the popu- 
lation. Demographers are interested in how the chance of reproduction or the risk of 
death changes with age for individuals, but they can only observe the changes for 
changing populations. This is a fundamental problem of demographic analysis that 
Carey and Roach tackle. 

They also cover other topics not found in most demography or population biol- 
ogy books. These include stage-structured populations, stochastic rates of growth, 
two-sex models, kinship models, and thanatological demography. 

A treasure chest of gems enrich all the chapters of this book—short discussions 
that capture the essence of an important concept or method. An excellent example is 
the discussion at the onset of chapter 3 of age-specific survival (which is the measure 
currently used by almost all biologists studying patterns of mortality over age) ver- 
sus age-specific mortality (which is the measure demographers use). Carey and 
Roach persuasively explain why biologists should stop using age-specific survival 
and start using age-specific mortality. They make their case in a few cogent sentences 
that every biologist who uses age-specific survival should read. 


In sum, this book is impressive. The authors aim to “enlighten and inspire” and 
they succeed. They do so in a highly original way—the book is reliable but uncon- 
ventional. Standard material is covered but in new ways. Important material not 
found in other demography or population biology books is innovated. Originality 
of thought, of mode of explanation, of example, of graphic illustration sparkles on 
almost every page. 


TTT P R E FAC E TUTTE 


Perspective 


Demography is the taproot of an interdisciplinary tree containing multiple branches 
whose demographic topics range from health, disease, marriage, and fertility to 
anthropology, population biology, paleontology, history, and education. Our book 
now adds a new branch to this tree—biodemography. 

We have two major goals for this book. The first is to collate, merge, integrate, and 
synthesize the key literature from two epistemological domains concerned with demog- 
raphy. The first domain is the taproot itself; that is, mainstream human demography. 
This domain constitutes a field that straddles the social and formal sciences and 
serves as the primary pedagogical foundation for our book. The second domain is 
the emerging branch of demography that makes our book biodemography. That is 
the literature concerned with demographic concepts on or related to biology, includ- 
ing ecology and population biology of plants and animals, biogerontology, epidemi- 
ology, and biomedicine as well as the more applied areas such as wildlife biology, 
invasion biology, pest management, and conservation. 

Our second goal is revealed in the book’s subtitle, Introduction to Concepts and 
Methods, where our aim is to include the conceptual underpinnings for all demo- 
graphic methods. Whereas the conceptual aspects serve as the basic ideas and then 
situate these ideas into demographic contexts, the methodological components pro- 
vide a complementary operational framework. For example, life tables are useful for 
summarizing the actuarial properties of cohorts. But without a deeper appreciation 
of the underlying concepts of mortality, survival, risk, life-years, and life expectancy, 
life tables themselves are dry accounting tools at best and simple “cookbooks” at 
worst. Likewise, observing the ergodic dynamics of stable population theory using 
Leslie matrix population projections deepens an understanding of the formal math- 
ematical properties that underlie these projections. 

One goal we do not have for this book is to make any attempt to match, much 
less supersede, the scope or mathematical sophistication of any of the number of 
truly remarkable textbooks, reference books, handbooks, or book series in main- 
stream (human) demography. Rather, we strongly recommend that readers seek out 
these sources in order to both deepen and broaden their knowledge of demographic 
concepts and methods. A particularly deep source for demographic information is 
the awe-inspiring 140-chapter, four-volume series titled Demography: Analysis and 
Synthesis—A Treatise in Population edited by Graziella Caselli, Jacques Vallin, and 
Guillaume Wunsch (2006a). Other excellent sources of demographic concepts, mod- 
els, methods, and techniques include two textbooks, one by Samuel Preston, Patrick 
Heuveline, and Michel Guillot titled Demography: Measuring and Modeling Popu- 
lation Processes (2001) and the other by Dudley Poston and Leon Bouvier titled 
Population and Society: An Introduction to Demography (2010). The book by Ken- 
neth Wachter (2014) titled Essential Demographic Methods is an excellent source 
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for clear, succinct presentations of basic demographic concepts. Nathan Keyfitz’s 
book Applied Mathematical Demography, the third edition of which was coauthored 
with Hal Caswell, is a treasure trove of demographic models and ideas (2010). Excel- 
lent edited books on demography include the 22-chapter book edited by Jacob Siegel 
and David Swanson titled The Methods and Material of Demography (2004) and the 
28-chapter Handbook of Population edited by Dudley Poston and Michael Micklin 
(2005). The book by Frans Willekens titled Multistate Analysis of Life Histories 
with R (2014) is one of a number of excellent more specialized books in the Springer 
Series on Demographic Methods and Population Analysis, which is edited by Kenneth 
Land. 


Organization of the Book 


There are 11 chapters that we separate into two parts. The first part (chapters 1-7) 
consists of chapters covering more traditional (albeit biologically oriented) demo- 
graphic content that is considered standard fare among mainstream demographers. 
Chapter 1 contains the demographic basics and foundational concepts, such as life 
course, rates, and Lexis diagrams. Chapter 2 contains life table concepts and meth- 
ods, including construction of period, cohort, and abridged tables. Chapter 3 covers 
the basics of mortality, including its importance in demography, derivation of the 
force of mortality, mortality metrics, the main mortality models, demographic hetero- 
geneity, and selection. Chapter 4 contains basic information on reproduction, rang- 
ing from age-specific and lifetime birth metrics to reproductive heterogeneity, parity 
progression, and fertility models. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 cover population concepts 
and methods. The first of these introduces stable population theory, including Lotka 
and Leslie models; the next introduces stage-based matrix models, including the 
Lefkovitch model, and considers life table-stable theory congruency; and the last 
considers extensions of stable theory, such as two-sex and stochastic models. 

In the second part (chapters 8-11) we move from the foundational concepts of 
demography to topics focused on areas that are either more specialized, more bio- 
logically relevant, more novel, or more idiosyncratic. This content includes chapter 8 
on human demography, which summarizes various aspects of human demography 
as well as includes topics that are often not covered in books on general human 
demography, such as family demography and kinship. This is followed by chapters 9 
and 10 on applied demography. Chapter 11 then contains descriptions of, and solu- 
tions to, demographic questions that we refer to as “demographic shorts.” These 
narratives include a wide range of demographic concepts that are novel, heuristic, 
inherently interesting, thought provoking, or too mathematically complex for other 
chapters, but they are nonetheless relevant to our larger goals. 

We complete the book with four appendixes, including appendix I on data visual- 
ization for demographic data, appendix II on demographic storytelling, appendix III 
that presents ten visualization rules of thumb, and appendix IV on data management. 
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Editorial Strategies 


The editorial challenges in producing this book involved technical, philosophical, 
and epistemological components concerning decisions on (1) which material to include 
from each of the two primary literature domains of biology and demography, (2) how 
best to collate, integrate, and synthesize this information, and (3) determining the best 
practices for illustrating concepts and methods. The purpose of this preface is to provide 
context and background for meeting these challenges. 


Data selection 


Because the richness of demographic concepts, methods, and models is best illustrated 
with the use of data, the paucity of high-quality databases for nonhuman species 
posed one of our greatest challenges. What is taken for granted by mainstream demog- 
raphers, who have access to databases consisting of detailed demographic infor- 
mation on tens of thousands if not tens of millions of people, is only a fantasy for 
scientists studying the demography of nonhuman species. No databases exist in biology 
that are even remotely close to the quality and quantity of those available for human 
studies. 

A related challenge is an outcome of the fact that most demographic models were 
inspired by, developed for, and applied to humans. Indeed, the contours of the life 
history of Homo sapiens have framed the demographic questions and shaped the 
mathematical models where the human life history consists of, for example, sexual 
mating (e.g., no hermaphroditism, self-fertilization, or sterile castes), continuous 
development (e.g., no dormant stages, metamorphosis, or strong seasonality), poten- 
tially 100 or more age classes (i.e., an extremely long potential life span), and mostly 
singleton births (i.e., not litters, clutches, broods, clones, or seed set). Application of 
these models, originally developed for humans, for use in biodemography requires 
that, to greater and lesser degrees, they be adapted to vastly different life histories 
across the Tree of Life, including for species from within and between different king- 
doms, phyla, classes, families, and genera. 

In light of the challenges of model applicability and data availability for biode- 
mography, and given our overarching goals for this book, we devised a data use 
strategy in which we selected demographic information based on three purposes. 


(1) Concept elucidation. We believe that in order to understand the basics of 
biodemography, which involves life tables, mortality, reproduction, and 
stable population theory, we need to use databases consisting of detailed 
information on thousands, if not tens of thousands, of individuals that 
were both maintained and monitored under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. Although there are scores and perhaps hundreds of studies that 
meet most of these criteria, many studies lack the scale and raw data that 
are needed, such as age-specific births for each individual. We thus draw 
heavily on the fruit fly databases of coauthor Carey to elucidate the con- 
cepts and methods contained in the first five chapters. 


(2) Human demography. We felt that including human demography was impor- 
tant since it provides us with ways to broaden the readers demographic 
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perspective as well as, and especially, add demographic depth and breadth. 
There are a number of concepts and models, such as multiple-decrement 
life tables, family demography models, and Lexis diagrams, that are regu- 
larly used in human demography but not in biodemographic contexts with 
nonhuman species. 


(3) Applied biodemography. Population biologists and applied ecologists have 
been developing and using models for well over a century, and many mod- 
els and databases on nonhuman species are available in the literature that 
we could have used to parameterize the models presented. Whereas we 
illustrate many of the basic concepts using databases on either fruit flies or 
humans, we illustrate most of the applied content using other species, includ- 
ing birds, mammals, reptiles, and plants. 


Tabulation and visualization 


As strong believers in the power of visualization and illustration in teaching and 
learning, another editorial strategy we have used is to make liberal use of tables, 
graphs, and schematics to enhance conceptual and methodological clarity. Different 
content calls for different categories of each of these. For example, the different 
types of tables and figures we develop and use in our book include 


(1) Heuristic models. Small, simplified tables of hypothetical data used to 
illustrate a mathematical concept (similar to what statisticians refer to as 
toy models). 


(2) Complete data. Information for all age classes for species where the details 
contained in the patterns and quantities in all ages classes is important to 
illustrate the concept or method. 


(3) Abridged data. Usually, tables containing age-specific data for models and 
methods where it is less important to have complete age information. 


(4) Summary information. Tables typically containing information not age 
related. 


Our visualization strategies include the abundant use of a wide variety of data 
graphs and schematics throughout the book, including appendixes for outlining and 
illustrating best practices in the visualization of demographic information. As Few 
(2013) notes, information flows to the viewer in the clearest and most efficient way 
when a chart is presented properly. Indeed, best practices in information design and 
typography matter because they help conserve the most valuable resource people 
have as writers and presenters—reader and viewer attention (Butterick 2015). 


Concepts and models 


As long-time instructors of a wide range of university subjects, including classes on 
evolution, aging, and demography, it is difficult for us to overstate the importance of 
using clear descriptions of the underlying concepts, including their mathematical 
foundation(s), and of using either hypothetical or real-world examples. The life 
table, for example, is essentially a tool for ordering actuarial information by age. 
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However, this tool can be transformed into an overarching concept when mortality 
is considered in actuarial and dynamic contexts, and into a mathematical model 
when various formulas are brought to bear on the data. 


Epistemological 


Unlike interdisciplinary fields such as biochemistry, historical economics, and math- 
ematical statistics, which straddle two or more disciplines within larger scientific 
domains, the interdisciplinary field of biodemography bridges three scientific domains: 
the natural sciences (biology), the social sciences (demography), and the formal sci- 
ences (mathematical modeling). Whereas virtually all disciplines within the social 
sciences (demography) generate new knowledge primarily through observation, 
nearly all disciplines in the natural sciences (biology) generate new knowledge pri- 
marily through experimentation. Remarkably, integration of the formal sciences 
(i.e., mathematic/statistical modeling) into biology and especially into demography 
set the stage for the emergence of biodemography as a subfield of each of these par- 
ent disciplines. For example, the multistate models used widely in demography are 
virtually the same as the age/stage models used widely in ecology and population 
biology; the life-lived and -left concept discovered in formal demography is identical 
to the age structure and death rate identity discovered in biodemography; and the 
multiregional models used in demography are similar in concept to the metapopula- 
tion models used in population biology. Identifying these and many other interdisci- 
plinary connections is important because the common mathematical models point 
to similar interdisciplinary concepts, which then lead toward interdisciplinary syn- 
theses. Moreover, cross-references to similar mathematical models developed inde- 
pendently by scientists in different fields synergize science by making the scientists in 
the respective fields aware of the generality of the original models and thus of the 
underlying concepts themselves. 


Human Demography in the Tree of Life Context 


Human biology and the shaping of mainstream demography 


For perspective on the challenges of using mainstream demographic concepts and 
tools in biological contexts, consider the entire corpus of formal demography, not 
only in the context of human demography but also in the context of the demogra- 
phy of species across the entire Tree of Life (Jones et al. 2013). As we discuss below, 
it becomes manifestly evident that classical demography is framed almost exclu- 
sively by Homo sapiens’ life history traits, enabled by demographic databases on 
humans that are as large as they are detailed. Approaches are modeled using the 
birth, death, and migration processes that are specific to our species and that shape 
our populations. Our comparisons between the demographic characteristics of 
humans and the characteristics of species across the Tree of Life spectrum both high- 
light and underscore the conceptual constraints, methodological limitations, and 
empirical inadequacies for off-the-shelf application of demographic methods that 
were both informed by and created for use in human demography. The comparisons 
also provide insights into the species-specific demographic requirements for the 
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unmodified use of classical demographic tools such as the life table and stable theory, 
as well as the underlying motivation and need for biologists to develop new concepts 
and tools that are relevant to the great many species whose demography cannot be 
easily described and modeled using conventional tools. 


Demographic characteristics 


Humans exist as clearly defined individuals—single entities that are unequivocally, 
unambiguously, and unmistakably discrete. The existence of species as separate, 
identifiable individuals is an implicit requirement for virtually all types of the more 
conventional demographic analyses of cohorts and populations. However, clearly 
defined individuals do not exist for many species of plants (e.g., aspens) and animals 
(e.g., corals) whose populations consist of expanding clones. Different levels of indi- 
vidualism may also exist for nonhuman species. The best example here is that of 
social insects whose individualism can be considered at two levels—the individual as 
the single insect itself, the honeybee worker, and the individual as a superorganism 
representing the second tier of the hierarchy, the honeybee colony. 

Whereas humans and most other species of animals can move, this is not the case 
for species of plants and for many species of animals, such as barnacles after they 
enter their sessile (anchored) stage. Humans are warm blooded so that the chronologi- 
cal age of each person essentially defines his or her stage in life. This is not the case 
for the vast majority of organisms because, with the exception of birds and mammals 
(homeotherms), members of all other groups of organisms cannot control their tem- 
perature (poikilotherms). This means that, to greater and lesser extents, their demo- 
graphic traits are driven by temperature and other factors that affect their biological 
age. Humans do not hibernate, estivate, quiesce, diapause, or otherwise become dor- 
mant. This is not the case for a large number of species who often enter dormancy- 
related stages ranging from tardigrades, insects, and other arthropod species to 
bears, rodents, and small birds. Humans also do not undergo metamorphosis like 
species of holometabolous insects, amphibians, or even some plants. Unlike species 
that reproduce by cloning or self-fertilization, humans reproduce sexually. Humans 
pair-bond, breed throughout the season, produce singleton offspring, and create 
families that consist of offspring of overlapping ages, each of which is cared for by 
both parents for 15 to 20 years. Human family units may last 50 or more years. The 
model for human families is unique to H. sapiens even in broad outline much less in 
fine detail. Relative to preadult survival for the vast majority of nonhuman species, 
which produce hundreds and even tens of thousands of offspring, human survival is 
extremely high. Whereas humans can live more than a century and thus have over 
100 age classes (years), the life spans of the vast majority of bird and mammal spe- 
cies are much shorter and therefore have many fewer age classes. This high survival 
and long life in humans has profoundly affected the demographic methods and 
models that have been developed for use in mainstream, formal demography. 


Databases 


Demographic databases on humans often contain precise records on the sex, age, 
marital and family status, and medical/health conditions for individuals as well as 
on their manners, causes, and ages of death. The size of these databases, and the 
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individual-level details they contain, enable demographers to estimate a wide variety 
of demographic rates for humans (e.g., reproduction; death; marriage; divorce) with 
great accuracy and precision for all but the most extreme ages. The databases on 
human demography stand in glaring contrast to the databases for all other species, 
those for model species (worms, flies, rodents) notwithstanding. No database exists 
on nonhuman species that is even remotely similar to databases for human demography 
with respect to numbers, cradle-to-grave details, and historical duration. 
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BIODEMOGRAPHY 


Introduction 


The relation of our disciplines has not been symmetric. Biology textbooks 

incorporate short courses in demography, an attention that is not reciprocated. But 

that ... by no means forecloses work at the boundary of population and biology. 
Nathan Keyfitz (1984, 7) 


Biodemography is an emerging interdisciplinary science concerned with identifying 
a universal set of population principles, integrating biological concepts into demo- 
graphic approaches, and bringing demographic methods to bear on population prob- 
lems in different biological disciplines (Carey and Vaupel 2005). It is also an inter- 
disciplinary science in the sense that it uses theories and analytical methods from 
classical (human) demography and population biology to study biological systems 
at levels of organization from the individual, to the cohort, to populations. In so doing, 
biodemography provides quantitative answers to questions at the whole-organism 
level concerned with birth, death, health, and migration. 

Biodemography does not have university-level departments of its own, but it has 
presence across departments within the fields of demography, economics, sociology, 
gerontology, entomology, wildlife and fisheries biology, ecology, behavior, and evo- 
lution. Research efforts in biodemography are often initiated by scientists who 
were traditional ecologists, demographers, economists, and gerontologists by train- 
ing. It is concerned with the study of populations of organisms, especially the regu- 
lation of populations, life history traits, and extinction. Depending on the exact 
definition of the terms used, biodemography can be thought of as a small, special- 
ized branch of classical demography, or as a tool with which to investigate and 
study ecology, evolution, and population biology. 


Historical Perspectives on Biodemography 


Demography began as the study of human populations and literally means “descrip- 
tion of the people.” The word is derived from the Greek root demos, meaning “the 
people,” and was coined by a Belgian, Achille Guillard, in 1855 as “demographie”— 
elements of human statistics or comparative demography (Siegel and Swanson 2004). 
He defined demography as the natural and social history of the human species or the 
mathematical knowledge of populations, of their general changes, and of their phys- 
ical, civil, intellectual, and moral condition. 


Biology and demography 


The field has had multiple points of contact with biology, as well as mathematics, 
statistics, the social sciences, and policy analysis. Population biology and demogra- 
phy share common ancestors in both T. R. Malthus (1798) (i.e., populations grow 
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exponentially but resources do not) and Charles Darwin (1859) (i.e., differential birth 
and death rates resulting from variation in traits). The biology-demography interface 
also served as the research foundation for two distinguished demographers in the 
early decades of the twentieth century—Alfred J. Lotka (1880-1949) and Raymond 
Pearl (1879-1940). Lotka developed concepts and methods that are still of funda- 
mental importance in biological demography, and his two most significant books 
are Elements of Physical Biology (1924) and Theorie Analytique des Associations 
Biologiques (1934). Pearl (1924, 1925) pioneered biological-demographic research 
on several species, including flatworms, the aquatic plant Ceratophyllum demersum, 
the fruit fly Drosophila melanogaster, and humans. He founded two major journals, 
the Quarterly Journal of Biology and Human Biology, and helped found both the 
Population Association of America (PAA) and the International Union for the Scien- 
tific Investigation of Population Problems (which later became IUSSP—the Interna- 
tional Union for Scientific Study of Population). 

Following the pioneering work of Lotka and Pearl in the 1920s and 1930s, there 
was very little interest anong demographers in integrating biology into any part of 
the discipline until the 1970s. There were a few chapter entries on population stud- 
ies in crosscutting disciplines such as demography and ecology (Frank 2007), demog- 
raphy and anthropology (Spuhler 1959), and genetics and demography (Kallmann 
and Rainer 1959), all of which are in the seminal book The Study of Populations by 
Hauser and Duncan (1959). These and other similar chapters served more as illus- 
trations of how demographic methods were used by different disciplines than as 
sources of knowledge for demography. 


Early developments 


In the early 1970s a group of population biologists and demographers, including 
Nathan Keyfitz, launched the journal Theoretical Population Biology (TPB). The jour- 
nal was intended to be a forum for interdisciplinary discussion of “the theoretical 
aspects of the biology of populations, particularly in the areas of ecology, genetics, 
demography, and epidemiology.” This description is still used by the publisher to 
describe the journal, but the publisher describes the audience of the journal as “pop- 
ulation biologists, ecologists, evolutionary ecologists,” with no mention of demogra- 
phers (or epidemiologists). In the late 1970s IUSSP members expressed concern that 
demography was at risk of isolating itself and becoming more a technique than a 
science. Demographer Nathan Keyfitz (1984b, 1) lamented that “demography has 
withdrawn from its borders and left a no man’s land which other disciplines have 
infiltrated.” Hence in 1981 a workshop titled “Population and Biology” was orga- 
nized at the Harvard University Center for Population Studies (Keyfitz 1984a) to 
explore the possible impact of biological “laws” on social science (Jacquard 1984; 
Lewontin 1984; Wilson 1984), the selective effects of marriage and fertility (Leridon 
1984), the autoregulating mechanisms in human populations (Livi-Bacci 1984), and 
the concepts of morbidity and mortality (Cohen 1984). That no notable papers or 
concepts emerged from this meeting between biologists and demographers, many of 
whom were among the most prominent scientists in their respective fields, was itself 
significant—the good intentions of top scientists are not enough to integrate two fields 
with fundamentally different disciplinary histories, professional cultures, and episte- 
mological frameworks. 
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Traction 


In the mid-1980s two separate meetings were organized that brought scientists 
together to address more circumscribed and focused questions that lie at the inter- 
face between biology and demography. The first workshop that brought biologists 
and demographers together during this period was organized in 1987 by Sheila Ryan 
Johannson and Kenneth Wachter at the University of California, Berkeley, titled 
“Upper Limits to Human Life Span,” and supported by the National Institute on 
Aging (NIA). Although there were no publications and/or proceedings from this work- 
shop, it was important historically because it was the first meeting to bring biolo- 
gists and demographers together to focus expressly on a circumscribed topic of great 
importance to demographers, biologists, and policy makers—aging and longevity. 
This workshop set the stage for virtually all the subsequent research developments 
in the biological demography of longevity and aging. 

The second workshop that helped frame biological demography was organized in 
1988 at the University of Michigan by Julian Adams, Albert Hermalin, David Lam, 
and Peter Smouse, titled “Convergent Issues in Genetics and Demography” (Adams 
1990). This resulted in an edited volume that included sections on the use of histori- 
cal information, such as pedigree and genealogical data in genetics and demography, 
on the treatment and analysis of variation in the fields of genetics and demography, 
on epidemiology as common ground for the convergence of demography and gene- 
tics, and on issues in genetics and demography that have attracted the attention of 
scientists in both fields, such as two-sex models, minimum viable population size, and 
sources of variation in vital rates. This workshop on genetics and demography was 
significant because it revealed the importance of organizing research at the interface 
between biology and demography around a circumscribed topic, in this case genetics. 


Coalescence 


The Berkeley and Ann Arbor workshops set the conceptual stage for the organization 
of a cluster of three highly successful workshops held between 1996 and 2002. The 
first of these was a workshop titled “Biodemography of Longevity,” organized and 
chaired by Ronald Lee of the Committee on Population of the US National Research 
Council, and held in Washington, DC (April 1996). This meeting fostered an inter- 
change of demographic and biological ideas and was one of the seminal developments 
in biological demography because of the new insights and perspectives that emerged 
on the nature of aging and life span. The workshop led to the book Between Zeus 
and the Salmon: The Biodemography of Longevity edited by Kenneth Wachter and 
Caleb Finch (1997). This volume includes papers on the empirical demography of 
survival, evolutionary theory and senescence, the elderly in nature, post-reproduction, 
the human life course, intergenerational relations, the potential of population surveys 
in genetic studies, and synthetic views on the plasticity of human aging and life span. 

The second workshop concerned with biological demography was organized by 
James Carey and Shripad Tuljapurkar. Titled “Life Span: Evolutionary, Ecological, 
and Demographic Perspectives,” it was held on the Greek Island of Santorini in 2001. 
This workshop was a follow-up to the 1996 meeting on biological demography but 
with a greater emphasis on life span rather than aging per se. The edited volume from 
this workshop (Carey and Tuljapurkar 2003) included papers on conceptual and/or 
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theoretical perspectives on life span and its evolution, ecological and life history cor- 
relates, and genetic and population studies of life span in both in humans and non- 
human species. 

The third workshop, held at the National Academies in Washington, DC (June 
2002) and organized and chaired by Kenneth Wachter and Rodolfo Bulatao, focused 
on fertility and was designed to complement the workshop on the biological demog- 
raphy of longevity. Like the others preceding it, this workshop brought together 
demographers, evolutionary biologists, geneticists, and biologists to consider ques- 
tions at the interface between the social sciences and the life sciences. Topics in the 
resulting volume (Wachter and Bulatao 2003) included the biodemography of fertil- 
ity and family formation and the genetic, ecological, and evolutionary influences on 
human reproduction. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, biological demography is reemerging 
as the locus of cutting-edge demographic research. It is clearly accepted that fertility, 
mortality, morbidity, and other processes of profound interest to demographers have 
a basic biological component. Moreover, biology is fundamentally a population sci- 
ence and there is growing recognition that biological studies can benefit greatly from 
demographic concepts and methods. From a biologist’s perspective, biological demog- 
raphy envelops demography because it embraces research pertaining to any nonhu- 
man species, to populations of genotypes, and to biological measurements related to 
age, health, physical functioning, and fertility. Within this vast territory, several 
research foci are noteworthy and are briefly described in the next section. 


Classical Demography 


Classical demography is concerned with basically four aspects of populations (Siegel 
and Swanson 2004; Poston and Bouvier 2010). These are 1) size—the number of units 
(organisms) in the population; 2) distribution—the arrangement of the population 
in space at a given time; 3) structure—the distribution of the population among its 
sex and age groupings; and 4) change—the growth or decline of the total population 
or one of its structural units. The first three (size, distribution, structure) are referred 
to as population statics while the last (change) is referred to as the population dynam- 
ics. Hauser and Duncan (1953) regard the field of demography as consisting of two 
parts: formal demography—a narrow scope confined to the study of components of 
population variation and change (i.e., births, deaths, and migration); and population 
studies—a broader scope concerned with population variables as well as other vari- 
ables, which may include genetics, behavior, and other aspects of an organism’s biol- 
ogy. The methodology of demographic studies includes data collection, demographic 
analysis, and data interpretation. 

Demographers conceive the population as the singular object for scientific analy- 
sis and research. However, as Pressat (1970, 4) notes, “population” is everywhere and 
nowhere in the sense that many aspects of demography can be studied simply as com- 
ponent parts of the disciplines considered. He states, “But to bring together all the 
theories on population considered as a collection of individuals subject to process of 
evolution, has the advantage of throwing into relief the many interactions which acti- 
vate a population and the varied characteristics of that population.” This is what 
demography is about, particularly mathematical demography. 
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Usefulness of Demography 


Conceptual unification 


Demography can be thought of in two ways. First, as a large collection of mathe- 
matical models that can be reduced to a small number of mathematical relationships. 
Or, as a small collection of metaphors that can be conceptually extended to a large 
number of biological problems. Both of these ways of thinking about demography 
provide conceptual as well as functional unification to ecology and population biol- 
ogy. In principle all life history events can be reduced to a series of transition prob- 
abilities and all events are interconnected in several ways. Demography provides the 
tools to connect these events, and most events reduce to one of two things—birth or 
death. Metaphorically, birth and death can represent a wide range of phenomena. In 
human demography divorce can be viewed as the death of a marriage, or in epidemi- 
ology hospital entry can be viewed as the birth of a case. In insect ecology metamor- 
phosis can be viewed as the “death” of a larva and the “birth” of a pupa. It will 
become evident later that these perspectives extend beyond the rhetorical. 


Projection and prediction 


The terms projection and prediction are often used interchangeably in other disci- 
plines. In demography, however, these terms apply to two distinctly different activi- 
ties. Population prediction is a forecast of the future population. Because things are 
interconnected, we thus cannot know the future of one variable (population) with- 
out knowing the future of every other variable. Population projection refers to the 
consequences of a particular set of assumptions with no intention of accounting for 
the future population of a specific case (Keyfitz 1985). All predictions are also pro- 
jections, but the reverse is not necessarily true. 


Control, conservation, and exploitation 


Caughley (1977) points out that the uses of demography in applied ecology fall into 
one of three categories. The first is control, where the objective is to reduce popula- 
tion number and growth rate. This obviously applies to the management of plants 
and animals. The second is conservation, where the goal is to increase growth rate to 
the point where the number of individuals are no longer threatened by extinction. 
The third is exploitation, where the purpose is to maintain a breeding stock of fixed 
size in order to harvest a fraction of their offspring (e.g., insect mass rearing) or gather 
products that they produce (e.g., honey). All three cases are concerned with confer- 
ring a predetermined population size or growth rate by manipulating life history traits. 
All involve demography. 


Demographic Abstractions 


Many early demographers tended to view the components of population change and 
the processes of population change separately, but more recently the trend has been 
to abstract and extend many of the components and mechanisms. These perspectives 
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are important because they establish a unity among concepts and methods and they 
permit an easy extension to analysis of life history characteristics that may not cur- 
rently have a protocol. Three useful abstractions include age, process, and flow. 


Age 


In conventional demography many events are measured with respect to the progres- 
sion of age, but age is not the only progression in the life course. By viewing birth as 
the starting point and life progression as distance, then age becomes distance in time 
and total births become the distance in births. The general point is that all individu- 
als that live to age 10 must also have lived to age 9, age 8, age 7, and so forth. Like- 
wise, all individuals that live to produce the tenth offspring must also have lived to 
produce offspring number 9, number 8, number 7, down to number 1. This concept 
applies to any repeatable life history event. 


Process 


Demographic processes in which constituent events cannot be repeated are referred 
to as nonrenewable processes, and those events that can be repeated are renewable 
processes. Clearly, attainment of reproductive maturity and mortality are nonrenew- 
able processes, and giving birth and mating are renewable in most species. By speci- 
fying the order of events in a renewable process, it is possible to examine the con- 
stituent nonrenewable parts using life table methods of analysis. 


Flow 


Demography provides a methodology for biological accounting. Gathering data in 
many respects is the measurement of current inventory that describes changes in 
stocks (individuals) that have occurred over two or more points in time. Changes 
arise as a consequence of increments and decrements associated with events such as 
births and deaths and with flows of individuals between ages or between cross- 
classifications. Hence net changes in birth and death account for changes in num- 
bers, but interstate transitions or flows from what is considered the origin state to 
the destination state account for population structure. 


These abstractions form the core of the biodemographic models and analysis that 
are presented in the chapters that follow. 
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On every life-line there now lies only one death point, but with a 
high density of births there would tend to be in each small interval 
of births dying points of all the ages from 0 to o. 
Wilhel Lexis (1875), Einleitung in die Theorie der Bevolkerungs-Statistik 


Models and methods of demography describe variation and predict changes in pop- 
ulations over time and space. These models are used in two contexts, the first of which 
is formal demography, in which the characteristics of populations and population 
change (i.e., births, deaths, and migration) are described. In the second context, a 
population study, demographic analysis is used to evaluate a group of individuals 
from a general population that shares a common characteristic, such as physiology, 
genetics, behavior, or other aspects of an organism’s biology. In this chapter we estab- 
lish the foundation of demographic analysis first with a description of demographic 
levels and then with definitions of different aspects of the characteristics of popula- 
tions and population change. We then present several examples of how to visualize 
data that we expand upon in appendices I and II. 


Basic Formalization 


Demographic levels and traits 


Demography describes populations. But the basic unit of all populations, and the 
starting point for demographic analysis, is the individual—a single organism that is 
a carrier of demographic attributes (Willekens 2005). The individual is a natural unit 
and the basic attributes of an individual include all of its life history components, 
such as gender, development, and size as well as age-specific rates of mating, birth, 
and death. Depending on context, individual-level attributes in humans may also 
include cultural attributes, ranging from ethnicity and religion to education and pro- 
fession. The next demographic level is the cohort, which is defined as “a group of 
same-aged individuals” or, more generally, “a group who experience the same sig- 
nificant event in a particular time period, and who can thus be identified as a group 
for subsequent analysis” (Pressat and Wilson 1987). For example, all individuals born 
in 2010 are considered a birth cohort, whereas all individuals married that year are 
considered a marital cohort. Finally, at the demographic level of the population, traits 
emerge from the interplay of cohorts and individuals. The traits at all levels are 
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FIGURE 1.1. Generic diagram of life course with key states of birth (age 0), sexual maturity 
(x), first (a) and last (B) ages of reproduction, and age of death (o). 


considered both micro- and macrodynamic since the passage of time is identified for 
both individuals and cohorts with age and for the total population with time. 


Age and the life course 


Age is the characteristic, central variable in almost all demographic analysis and serves 
as a surrogate for more fundamental measures (e.g., physiological state; biological 
age) and duration of exposure to risk. Chronological age is defined as the exact dif- 
ference between the time that a measurement is made and the time of an individual’s 
birth. This difference is typically termed exact age and is to be contrasted with age 
class, which combines exact ages into periods. As individuals age and develop, they 
pass through various stages, the duration of which is typically greater than a single 
age class. The passage from one stage to another is defined as an event. The sequence 
of events and the duration of intervening stages throughout the life of the organism 
are defined as an individual’s life course (fig. 1.1). 


Types of data 


Feeney (2013) defines data as “systematic information about the entities in a pre- 
cisely specified group.” He refers to entities as anything to which information can be 
associated, for example, an individual worm, fly, mouse, or person. The various kinds 
of information we associate with entities are referred to as attributes, each of which 
has a name (e.g., sex; age), a meaning (e.g., the gender; the time from birth), and a 
range of values (e.g., female; age 35 years). Like all numerical data, demographic data 
can be generated either by counting (i.e., 1,2, 3 ...n) or by measuring (i.e., process 
whereby a feature is evaluated), and they fall into one of three categories: discrete, 
continuous, or categorical. Discrete demographic data are numerical data that have 
a finite number of possibilities, for example, numbers of people, births, and deaths. 
These data are considered discrete for two reasons: the numerical values are the result 
of counting and not of measuring; and fractions of each do not exist (e.g., half a per- 
son or 90% of a death). Continuous demographic data are numerical data that are 
measured and have values within a range. For example, heights, weights, blood pres- 
sure, and walking speed are all considered continuous data because each can vary 
within a continuous range (e.g., person’s height of 2.16 m and weight of 39.21 kg). 
Categorical demographic data are discrete data that can be sorted according to a 
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group or a category, for example, numbers of males and females, Asians and Indians, 
or married and unmarried. 


Population Characteristics 


Demography is concerned with four aspects of populations: 1) size—the number of 
individuals in the population; 2) distribution—the arrangement of the population in 
space at a given time; 3) structure—the distribution of the population with respect 
to age, size, gender, and the like; and 4) change—the variation in the size, distribu- 
tion, or structure of the population over time (Carey 1993; Siegel and Swanson 2004). 
The first three (size, distribution, structure) are referred to as population statics while 
the last (change) is referred to as population dynamics. Information on populations 
is obtained either through a census or a survey, the distinction of which is far from 
clear-cut. A complete canvass of an area is typically thought of as a census, where 
the intent is to enumerate every individual in the population by direct counting and, 
further, to cross-classify by age (stage), sex, and so forth. The intent of a survey is to 
estimate population characteristics based on a subsample of all possible individuals. 


Population size 


Population size refers to the total number of individuals within a population. Demog- 
raphers concerned with human populations make a distinction between de facto 
enumeration, which records where each individual is located at the time of the cen- 
sus, and de jure enumeration, which records usual residence. This concept can be gen- 
eralized in biology to distinguish between, for example, transient populations, such 
as those in temporary residence due to migration (e.g., migratory birds), and more 
permanent residents of a region (e.g., resident birds). 


Population distribution 


The spatial distribution of the number of individuals within a population can be char- 
acterized using one of three measures: number by spatial location, central location, or 
standard distance. The number by spatial subdivision is given as the percentage of the 
total population size within a particular location, or as a rank order of the subdivisions 
from the highest to lowest size. Depending upon which method is used, comparisons of 
two census times reveal the change in percent, or the change in rank, by spatial loca- 
tion. The measure of central location identifies the mean point of a population dis- 
tributed over a particular area and is defined as the center of population gravity or 
population mass. The formula for the coordinates of the population center are given by 


x= Dh, Pt (1.1) 


1 


faa eet (1.2) 


i 
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where n denotes the number of subdivisions, p; the number in the population at point i, 
and x; and y, its horizontal and vertical coordinates, respectively. Population center 
can also be defined in three-dimensional space (e.g., vertical distribution on plants) 
by adding a z-coordinate and computing z. 

The third measure of the degree of dispersion of a population in the xy-plane is 
known as the standard distance, which is a measure of number by both area and loca- 
tion. This measure bears the same kind of relationship to the center of the popula- 
tion that the standard deviation of any frequency distribution bears to the arithme- 
tic mean. If x and y are the coordinates of the population center, then the standard 
distance, D, is given by 


where f; denotes the number of organisms in a particular area and n= Xf.. 


Population structure 


The structure of a population is the relative frequency of any enumerable or measur- 
able characteristic, quality, trait, attribute, or variable observed for individuals. These 
items include age, sex, weight, length, shape, color, biotype, genetic constitution, birth 
origin, and spatial distribution. Only age and sex are covered here since they are the 
most common traits by which individuals within populations are decomposed. An age 
pyramid is often used to illustrate the age-by-sex distribution of a population (fig. 1.2). 

The age and sex data in the population pyramid can then be summarized further 
to measure, for example, the sex ratio (SR), which is defined as the number of males 
per female: 


Ske (1.4) 


where N,, and N; denote the number of males and the number of females, respec- 
tively. Alternatively, the proportion of males (PM) in a population, as a fraction of 
the total population, is given by 


Nu (5) 


PM=—— 
Na +N; 


Additional measures of sex composition include the primary sex ratio (sex ratio at 
conception or birth); secondary sex ratio (sex ratio at adulthood or at the end of 
parental care); tertiary sex ratio (newly independent, nonbreeding, animals); quater- 
nary sex ratio (older breeding adults in the population); and functional sex ratio (sex- 
ually active males to receptive females). 
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FIGURE 1.2. Population of the United States in 2012 by age and sex. Vertical numbers 


in center indicate age class (Source: US Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, 
Annual Social and Economic Supplement 2012) 


The simplest kind of analysis of age, or stage, data is the age frequency distribu- 
tion of the total population by age, or 


š (1.6) 


where f, is the frequency of individuals age x, and N,,,q, denotes the total number in 
the population. Similarly, the age-sex frequency distribution by can be expressed as 


E E (1.7) 
total 
f 

pe = (1.8) 


where the superscripts m and f denote male and female, respectively. 
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Population change (size) 


Population change in size can be expressed in the following three ways: 


Linear (change amount): N,-N,,; (1.9) 
Ratio (change factor): Nut (1.10) 
Fractional (proportional change): Nees (iiL) 


A linear population change occurs when the difference between the numbers in a 
population at two time periods is a constant. For example, the sequences 2, 4, 6, and 
8 and 10, 20, 30, and 40 are both linear series because in the former series the con- 
stant difference is 2 and in the latter series the constant difference is 10. The recur- 
sive (iterative) formula is thus 


N.=N,+¢ (1.12) 


where c is the constant difference. 

A geometric change occurs when the ratio of the numbers in a population at two 
time periods is a constant. For example, the sequences 1, 2, 4, and 8 and 10, 100, 
1,000, and 10,000 are both geometric series because in the former the constant ratio 
is 2 and in the latter it is 10. The recursive formula for the geometric model is 


jN a mel, (1.13) 


where c is the constant ratio. The general formula for the geometric model is 


Nui =Noct (1.14) 


where Nog is the initial number in the series. An exponential change is a type of geo- 
metric change when the time step tends to zero. A geometric change can be converted 
to an exponential change as 


N(t) =e" (LIS) 


where c = e*. For example, In(10) = 2.303 and therefore a = 2.303; so N(4) =e?3%"4) = 
10,000. 
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Population change (space) 


Within a spatial location, the number of individuals in a population is a function of 
fertility and mortality, but the dynamics of populations may vary if a population is 
spread across geographically defined spatial units and migration occurs from one area 
to another (Siegel and Swanson 2004). Every move is an out-migration with respect 
to the area of origin and an in-migration with respect to the area of destination, the 
balance of which is termed net migration. The sum total of migrants moving one 
direction or the other is termed gross in-migration or gross out-migration, and the sum 
total of both in- and out-migration is termed turnover. A group of migrants having 
a common origin and destination is termed a migration stream. The difference 
between a stream and its counterstream is the net stream or net interchange between 
two areas, and the sum of the stream and the counterstream is called the gross inter- 
change between the two areas. 
Various rates of migration can be expressed as 


Mobility rate = MR = ~ (1.16) 


where M denotes the number of movers and P denotes the population at risk of mov- 
ing. Other formulas for movement include 


af I 
In-migration rate = M, = z (7A) 
AA O 
Out-migration rate = M, = = (1.18) 
oe es I- 
Net migration rate = = (al 19) 


where I and O denote the number of in-migrants and out-migrants, respectively. 


Basic Demographic Data 


Large variation is an inherent component of virtually all demography data sets. For 
example, with respect to life span and across all species, many individuals die shortly 
after birth. Thus, across the tree of life the minimum longevity is measured in days. 
In sharp contrast to this, the units used for the maximum longevity is species specific 
and highly variable. For example, maximum longevity of individuals can range from 
months for wasps and flies, years for mice and rats, decades for cats and dogs, cen- 
turies for quahogs and tortoises, and millennia for redwoods and bristlecone pines 
(Carey and Judge 2000). Equally large spreads in lifetime reproductive output occur 
with per capita offspring production, which can range from zero for individuals that 
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die before maturing or are infertile (e.g., worker honeybees) to maxima in the single 
digits for cetaceans, in the scores for ungulates, in the hundreds for mice, in the thou- 
sands for moths, in the millions for ant queens, and in the tens of millions for large 
fish. Whereas variation is considered problematic in many branches of science, vari- 
ability is an integral and essential part of most demographic data sets. Thus, deci- 
sions about data analysis and the figures used to support key findings in scientific 
publications are critically important (Weissgerber et al. 2015). In this section we out- 
line a number of summary techniques for visualizing, analyzing, and graphing basic 
demographic data. We use data collected on the lifetime egg production in three spe- 
cies of fruit flies to illustrate these techniques. A more formal treatment of data 
graphics and data visualization is presented in appendices I and II. 


Exploratory data analysis and summarization 
Visual inspection of raw data 


Visual inspection of raw data is the first step to understanding numerical informa- 
tion collected in demographic studies. Engaging with the numbers at this early stage 
helps to identify patterns, ascertain nuances, spot anomalies, compare trends, antici- 
pate statistical requirements, conceive mathematical models, and envision appropri- 
ate graphics (Tufte 2001). This early process of data analysis, even while data are 
still being collected, is often used to either redirect studies with what appear to be 
dead-end approaches or fine-tune those in which the experimental results reveal new 
discoveries that need to be replicated or validated. 

Visual inspection of the raw data for the lifetime reproduction in 1,000 individuals 
in each of three fruit fly species (fig. 1.3) reveals a number of patterns. First, there is a 
broad pattern that shows that the overall range of lifetime egg production is similar 
for the Medfly and the Drosophila but nearly twofold greater in the Mexfly. Second, 
with respect to infertility, there were very few Drosophila females that laid few or zero 
eggs, but there were a relatively large number of Medfly and Mexfly females that laid 
minimal eggs. With respect to high reproduction, the drop-off in numbers of females 
laying large numbers of eggs was abrupt in the Medfly but more gradual in the Mexfly 
and the Drosophila. Finally, the data show that, whereas in the Mexfly there was a 
relatively uniform distribution of individuals across the total range of lifetime egg pro- 
duction, the distribution was more concentrated in both the Medfly and the Dro- 
sophila with drop-offs at both high and low values of lifetime egg production. 


Standard deviation 


The standard deviation (SD) is a measure that is used to quantify the amount of varia- 


X(x; 7 x) 


tion of a set of data values. It is computed as SD = , where x denotes the 


a= 
1 nee ; 

mean value computed as x= —>x;. Standard deviation has three properties that are 
n 


useful in demographic analyses: (1) one, two, and three standard deviations provide 
statistical first approximation values of the data that lie within 68.27%, 95.45%, and 
99.73% of the mean, respectively; (2) unlike the variance, it is expressed in the same 
units as the data; and (3) it is commonly used to measure confidence in statistical 
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FIGURE 1.3. Lifetime egg production for 1,000 females in each of three fruit fly species—the 
Mexican fruit fly (Anastrepha ludens), the Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitis capitata), and 
the vinegar fly (Drosophila melanogaster). The horizontal axis for each species is a random 
number between 0 and 1 assigned to each individual used to spread the points and thus 

aid in data visualization. 


conclusions with the reported margin of error typically twice the standard deviation 
(i.e., half-width of a 95% confidence interval). 

Because different data sets can yield the same SD, a shortcoming of this statistic is 
that it sheds light on relative spread but little else (Weissgerber et al. 2015). This is 
illustrated by considering the SD for each of the data sets on lifetime reproduction in 
fruit flies (see fig. 1.4). Although the larger value of SD for the Mexfly shows that 
there is larger variation in the Mexfly relative to the other species, the similarity of 
SD’s between the Medfly and the Drosophila does not tell us anything about the 
details of why they are similar. In fact, as shown below (see fig. 1.5), the distribution 
of lifetime egg-laying patterns between these two species is quite different. For addi- 
tional perspective see Anscombe’s quartet in chapter 11 (S35). 


Histograms 


Histograms are graphical representations of the distribution of numerical data and 
provide estimates of the probability distribution of continuous variables (e.g., birth 
and death distributions). They differ from bar charts that are used as graphical tools 
for categorical data (e.g., gender; ethnicity) with the bars being separated spatially 
as in fig. 1.4 for average egg production data from different species. Histograms for 
egg laying for the data shown in fig. 1.3 are given in fig. 1.5 and provide more detailed 
information than previous depictions or summaries. For example, the histograms 
show a flatter and wider distribution of egg laying in the Mexican fruit fly relative to 
the other two species. Also, the large number of females who laid zero or few eggs in 
the Mexfly and Medfly is readily apparent. 
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FIGURE 1.4. Means and standard deviations for the egg production in three fruit fly species. 
Mean and SD for the Mexfly are 1,406.9 and 917.4, respectively, for the Medfly are 749.6 
and 527.9, respectively, and for the Drosophila are 1,030.6 and 503.8, respectively. 
(Sources: J. R. Carey, unpublished; R. Arking, unpublished) 
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FIGURE 1.5. Histograms for lifetime egg production in three species of fruit flies. Bars depict 
100-egg intervals. 


Box plots 


Box plots are graphic depictions of numerical data in quartiles, one form (box-and- 
whisker) of which is shown in fig. 1.6 for the fruit fly reproductive data. These plots 
provide a summary of the data and their variation in five numbers, including the mini- 
mum and maximum, and three quartiles, including Q, (25%), Q, (50%), and Q; 
(75%). These metrics are used to compute range (max-min), interquartile range 
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FIGURE 1.6. Box plots for lifetime egg production in 1,000 females in each of three species 
of fruit flies. Values for Q1, Q2, Q3, and max for the Mexfly are 625, 1,409, 2,111, and 
4,034, respectively; for the Medfly are 300, 753, 1,145, and 2,349, respectively; and for the 
Drosophila are 663, 1,031, 1,371, and 2,537, respectively. Mins are zero eggs (infertile 
females) for all three species. The IQR, midhinge, and midrange for the Mexfly are 1,486, 
1,368.0 and 2,017.0, respectively; for the Medfly are 845, 722.5, and 1,174.5, respectively; 
and for the Drosophila are 708, 1,017 and 1,268.5, respectively. 


(IQR =Q;-Q,), midhinge (average of Q, and Q;), and midrange (middle of the range) 
and can be computed as 


Interquartile range (IQR) =Q;-Q, (1.20) 
Midhinge = Qta, (1.21) 
Midrange = — (129) 


The box plots of the fruit fly reproductive data reveal a number of important rela- 
tionships and patterns. First, a quarter of all Medfly females produce 300 eggs or 
fewer, and this first quartile is over half that for the other two species. An underlying 
reason for this low value is that a large fraction of Medfly females are infertile (zero 
egg layers). The box plots also show that the third quartile of Mexfly reproduction 
approaches the maximum of the other two species. In other words, the lifetime egg 
production of one in four Mexfly females is greater than the most fecund females in 
both the Medfly and the Drosophila. Additionally, the plots show that the Mexfly 
IQR of nearly 1,500 eggs/female is over 100% greater than that for the Drosophila 
(= 700) and around 75% greater than for the Medfly (= 850). 
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Lorenz curves and Gini coefficients 


The Gini coefficient (GC) was originally developed to show the income distribution 
among residents of a population, but it can be used to represent the degree of inequality 
in the distribution of any quantitative variable among a group of individuals (Siegel 
and Swanson 2004). The GC is mathematically defined based on the Lorenz curve, 
which plots the proportion of the total of a given metric (e.g., income; offspring) pos- 
sessed by the bottom x% of the population. The 45-degree line represents perfect 
equality of this metric. 
The Gini index is computed from the equation 


Gini index = eae (1.23) 
A+B 


where the numerator is the area between the 45-degree line of equality and the Lorenz 
curve and the denominator is the total area under the line of equality. 

Fig. 1.7 shows the Lorenz curve for the distribution of egg production in 1,000 
Drosophila females. The area occupied by A in this figure is 0.139. Because the area 
of the right triangle (total of both shaded zones) in this figure is 0.5, the Gini coeffi- 
cient for this Lorenz curve is computed as 0.139/0.5, or GC = 0.278, which is a mod- 
erately low value thus indicating moderate skew. 
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FIGURE 1.7. Lorenz curve for D. melanogaster egg production. The Lorenz curve would be 
superimposed on the line of equality if all females had the same lifetime egg production. The 
departure reveals that around 20% and 50% of females produce 6% and 30% of all eggs, 
respectively. Or alternatively, the top-producing 6% and 30% of females produce 12% and 
47% of all eggs, respectively. 
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At the extremes, 0 and 1 bound the Gini coefficient, the former indicating com- 
plete uniformity (e.g., of income) and the latter indicating the maximum skew (e.g., 
one single individual accounts for all income in the population). In the current case 
involving fruit fly reproduction, low GC values indicate greater uniformity of egg pro- 
duction, and higher values indicate smaller numbers of individuals in the population 
accounting for a larger fraction of total egg production. The strength of the Gini coef- 
ficient is that it is simple to compute, easy to interpret, and can be used to compare 
patterns of inequality across cohorts, subpopulations, or whole populations. It can 
thus serve as a comparative index for historical trends (e.g., human populations) or 
comparisons between treatments and/or species (e.g., in biological contexts). A limi- 
tation of this coefficient is that similar values can represent very different distribu- 
tions. This is because the Lorenz curve can have different shapes and still yield the 
same GC. For example, consider two populations with identical coefficients in which 
the first population has half of its members who produce no income and the other 
half who have identical income. In the second population one member generates 50% 
of the total income and all the remaining members have the same income, but in total 
they generate the other 50% of total income. In both populations the GC is 0.5. 


Lexis diagrams 
Concept 


Lexis diagrams are graphical representations of the relationships between demo- 
graphic events in time and persons at risk (Feeney 2003) and are named after the 
German statistician Wilhelm Lexis (1837-1914). Two numbers characterize every 
demographic event: the time (e.g., year) at which it occurs and the age of the person 
to whom the event occurs. The Lexis diagram can be used to depict two types of 
demographic information: an individual’s life-line and cohort effects. An individual’s 
life can be depicted as a life-line where the line begins on the time axis at the time of 
the individual’s birth and ends at the age/time point representing the individual’s 
death. The sum of all the life-line lengths in a particular area of the diagram repre- 
sents life-years lived or exposure in that area. 

The Lexis diagram is a powerful visual, conceptual, and heuristic tool for visual- 
izing and understanding the concept of age-period-cohort effects (Hobcraft et al. 
1982). The effects of age on mortality risk and behavior are complex because they 
include cohort membership and history (Exter 1986). The biological origin of age 
effects usually endows them with a generality and regularity absent in cohort and 
period effects (Wilson 1985). The birth cohort reflects generation and, in turn, affects 
the value and habits of individuals within it. Cohorts (e.g., baby boomers; millenni- 
als) all carry with them habits unique to their generation that affect their mortality 
risk (e.g., food; exercise; smoking). Likewise, plants that germinate, or animals that 
are born, at particular times all possess biological and behavioral qualities unique to 
that particular time period during which their life began. History affects all age groups 
at once though different ages often react differently. For example, the response to 
epidemics, famines, droughts, and wars of the very young and the very old are quite 
different from the response of individuals of middle age. 

The Lexis diagram consists of five different elements (fig. 1.8a, b), each of which 
depicts a different age-period-cohort relationship. The upper Lexis triangle depicts 
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FIGURE 1.8. (a) Five basic Lexis elements. Squares are most frequently used for period 
analysis; parallelograms are most useful for the cohort analysis (vertical can also be used 
for period); triangles may serve to compute rates for both period and cohort analysis (data 
classified by calendar year and birth cohort and age in completed years). (Source: Caselli 
and Vallin 2006) (b) Lexis diagram applied to cohorts for illustration (see text). 
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the life-lines of individuals who turned age x in the previous year (time t-1) and 
will turn age x +1 the current year (time t). For example, the triangle C; in fig. 1.8b 
depicts person-years in 1912 of persons (babies) born in 1911. The lower Lexis tri- 
angle depicts the life-lines of individuals who will turn age x in the current year (time t) 
and will turn age x+1 the next year (time t+1). For example, the triangle C, in 
fig. 1.8b depicts person-years in 1911 of persons (babies) born that year. The Lexis 
square depicts the life-years lived for individuals age x to x +1 from time t to time 
t+1.For example, D1 and D2 show the life-years lived in 1914 to all individuals age 3. 
The Lexis horizontal parallelogram depicts the life-years lived from age x to x +1 
from times t to t+ 1. This is shown in the area shaded B in fig. 1.8b for the life-years 
lived by a single birth cohort at age 4 from 1915 to 1917. The Lexis vertical paral- 
lelogram depicts life-years lived by a birth cohort from ages x- 1 to x +1 from time 
t to time t+ 1. For example, the parallelogram formed by C, and C, in fig. 1.8b show 
life-years lived by the 1911 birth cohort between 1912 and 1913, all of whom turned 
one year old that year. 


Lexis diagram: Example applications 


As an example, a Lexis diagram depicting the age-period relationship of eminent biol- 
ogists and others is presented in fig. 1.9. The naturalist Alfred Russel Wallace was an 
8-year-old boy in 1831 when the 22-year-old Charles Darwin set off on his around- 
the-world voyage, he was a 36-year-old explorer in 1859 when the 50-year-old Darwin 
published his seminal On the Origin of Species, and he was a 59-year-old scholar in 
1882 when, as a pallbearer, he carried the casket of the 73-year-old newly deceased 
Charles Darwin at Westminster Abbey. Wallace died in 1913 at age 90, the birth year of 
demographer Nathan Keyfitz. This was also the birth year of movie star Mary Martin, 
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FIGURE 1.9. Lexis diagram with life-lines of eminent scientists. Charles Darwin (1809-1882; 
73); Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913; 90); Alfred Lotka (1841-1904; 63); Vito Volterra 
(1860-1940; 80); Albert Einstein (1879-1955; 76); Ronald Fisher (1890-1962; 72); Nathan 
Keyfitz (1913-2010; 97); E. O. Wilson (b. 1929). 
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Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin, anthropologist Mary Leakey, and US president 
Gerald Ford. All five of these individuals, who were born in the same year, aged lock- 
step as part of this birth cohort, dying at ages 76, 78, 83, and 93, respectively. 


Demographic time: Extensions beyond age-period-cohort 


As we noted in the last section, demographer Nathan Keyfitz and anthropologist 
Mary Leakey were both in the 1913 birth cohort, and, therefore, their life-lines are 
in the same age-period plane. Both Keyfitz and another famous scientist, evolution- 
ary biologist George Williams, died in 2010. They were ages 97 and 84, respectively. 
Both men died the same year, and, therefore, when Williams was born they became 
members of the same death cohort, each having 84 years remaining. They possessed 
identical thanatological ages (time-to-death) by virtue of their identical year of death. 

Based on the six time measures contained in the description above, including chron- 
ological age (A), period (P), birth cohort (C), thanatological age (T), death cohort (D), 
and life span (L), Tim Riffe and his colleagues developed a unified framework of demo- 
graphic time using identities and subidentities that connect all measures (Riffe et al. 
2017). These demographers used this terminology and the concept of “Lexis measures” 
to create triad identities where any two pieces of information will give the third. For 
example, given that Nathan Keyfitz was 50 (A) on June 29, 1963 (P), then it is possible 
to derive that he was born on June 29, 1913 (C). Or given that Keyfitz died in 2010 (D) 
at age 97 (L), it is possible to derive that he had one year to live (T) in 2009. 

Riffe and his colleagues noted that there are four informative triad identities formed 
by the various combinations of three measures, the relationships of which are pre- 
sented in Lexis-like diagrams in fig. 1.10, including APC, TPD, TAL, and LCD. We use 
their approach, below, applied to biographical and historical information on eminent 
biologists and demographers, to illustrate these identities by giving brief descriptions 
of three permutations within each of the four triads. 


Variants of age-period-cohort (APC) 


The AP(C) temporal plane constitutes the classical Lexis diagram. If Nathan Keyfitz 
was age 10 (A) in 1923 (P), then he must have been born in 1913: (C)=(P-A) 
(fig. 1.10a). The life-lines are run diagonally to the A and P axes. The AC(P) tempo- 
ral plane is equivalent to the Lexis diagram except birth cohort is given and period 
is derived rather than the other way around. Given that Charles Darwin was born in 
1809 (C), and he was 22 (A) when he departed on his epic around-the-world expedi- 
tion on the HMS Beagle, then the year he departed must have been 1831: (P)=(C +A) 
[fig. 1.10b]. The CP(A) temporal plane is equivalent to the Lexis diagram except 
birth cohorts are given and age is derived rather than the other way around. Plant 
geneticist Barbara McClintock was born in 1902 (C), and, therefore, in 1983 (P) when 
she received the Nobel Prize, she was age 81: (A)= (P — C) [fig. 1.10c]. 


Variants of thanatological age-period-death cohort (TPD) 


Wilhelm Lexis had 39 years of life left (T) in 1875 (P) when he published his original 
Lexis diagram; he thus belonged to the 1914 death cohort: (D) =(P +T) [fig. 1.10d]. 
These lines are orthogonal (sloped downward) to life-lines because as time-to-death 
(T) decreases, calendar date (P) increases. Benjamin Gompertz died in 1865 (D); thus 
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in 1825 (P) when he published his mortality model, he had 40 years left to live: 
(T) =(D—P) [fig. 1.10e]. Thomas Malthus died in 1834 (D); when he had 36 years of 
life left (T), he published his Essay on the Principle of Population. Therefore, he pub- 
lished this seminal work in 1798: (P) =(D — T) [fig. 1.10f]. 


Variants of thanatological age-chronological age-life soan (TAL) 


The time already lived and the time still left to live sum to total life span. Alfred Lotka 
was 45 years old (A) when he published his classic article in 1925, at which time he 
had 24 more years to live (T); thus he lived to age 69: (L) =(T +A) [fig. 1.10g]. John 
Graunt lived to the age of 54 (L); when he had 12 years left (T), he published Bills of 
Mortality, which meant he was 42 years old at the time of publication: (A) =(L-T) 
[fig. 1.10h]. The British plant population biologist John Harper was 52 years old (A) 
when he published his seminal book Population Biology of Plants; he lived to age 84 
(L) and he thus had 32 years to witness the book’s impact on plant science: (T) = (L—A) 
[fig. 1.103]. 


Variants of life soan-chronological age-death year (LCD) 


Biologist W. D. Hamilton was born in 1936 (C) and lived to be only 64 (L), implying 
an untimely death in 2000: (D) =(C +L) (fig. 1.10j). Francis Crick was born in 1916 
(C) and died in 2004 (D), thus he had a life span of 88 years: (L)=(D - C) [fig. 1.10k]. 
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FIGURE 1.10. Didactic juxtapositions of the six measures of demographic time (Riffe et al. 
2017). Variants of APC: (a) AP(C); (b) AC(P); (c) CP(A). Variants of TPD: (d) TP(D); 

(e) PD(T); (f) TD(P). Variants of TAL: (g) TA(L); (h) TL(A); (i) AL(T). Variants of LCD: 
(j) LC(D); (k) CD(L); (1) LD(C). 
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Isaac Newton died in 1727 (D) with a completed life span of 84 (L), putting his birth 
year in 1643: (C)=(D - L) [fig. 1.101]. 


Cohort Concepts 


A cohort of individual plants, animals, or humans either is born at the same time or 
all began a treatment at the same time. Multiple cohorts can be followed either 
cross-sectionally, where demographic data are collected by observing subjects across 
all or a subset of cohorts at the same point in time, or longitudinally, where demo- 
graphic data are collected by observing the same subjects over time (fig. 1.11). The 
main advantage of a cross-sectional study is that the information can be collected on 
all age groups over a short period. The disadvantage is that it confounds age differ- 
ences with cohort or period effects. The main advantage of longitudinal studies is 
that they track long-term trends as cohorts/individuals age. The main disadvan- 
tage is that longitudinal studies require much more time and typically many more 
resources. 

Cohort analysis is the study of dated events as they occur from the time of the 
event that initiated the cohort (e.g., birth) —for example, a comparison of marriages 
and mortality occurring in the 1950 and 2000 birth cohorts. Cohort analysis is con- 
trasted with period analysis, the study of events occurring in multiple cohorts at a 
particular time. Cohorts may differ because they experience certain key historical 
events at different times and critical ages (Ryder 1965). For example, all individuals 
whose mothers experienced a famine while they were in utero, or when they were 
young, may be collectively subject to a higher risk of death at older ages (Barker 
1994). 
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FIGURE 1.11. Schematic showing difference in the concept between longitudinal and cross- 
sectional surveys or sampling programs. In the former the traits (e.g., fertility; mortality; 
marriage) of a cohort are tracked as the cohort ages. In the latter the traits are measured in 
different cohorts over a single period, such as a year. 
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Ratios, Proportions, and Rates 


Most quantities in demography can be expressed as one of three kinds of measures. 
The first is a ratio, which compares frequencies of two mutually exclusive quantities; 
the second is a proportion, which is a special type of ratio in which the numerator is 
part of the denominator [e.g., p=a/(a+b)]; and the third is a rate, which is defined 
as a measure of change in one quantity (e.g., number) per unit of another quantity 
(e.g., time) on which the first quantity depends. Rates are usually associated with 
dynamics of populations or cohorts, such as growth. In contrast, ratios and propor- 
tions are often associated with population statics, such as sex ratio or age structure. 

Demographic rates can be grouped into five categories according to either the kind 
of population trait counted in the denominator or the kind of events counted in the 
numerator (Ross 1982). These include the following: 


(1) Crude rates. This category uses the total population as the denominator. 
These include crude birth rate (number of births per number in the popu- 
lation), crude death rate (number of deaths per number in the popula- 
tion), and crude rate of natural increase (difference between crude birth 
and death rates). The results are “crude” in that they consider all individ- 
uals rather than individuals grouped by age or sex. 


(2) Age-specific rates. These are the same as crude rates except with age restric- 
tions for both numerator and denominator. For example, the age-specific 
rate for fecundity for an individual age 20 counts only offspring produced 
by females in that age group and counts only females of that age in the 
denominator. 


(3) Restricted rates. These rates apply to any special subgroup. For example, in 
human demography births to married women (rather than to all women) 
is termed “marital age-specific fertility rate.” In nonhuman species a 
restricted rate could be fecundity rates of females that produce at least one 
offspring, which would exclude all infertile individuals. 


(4) Rates by topic. These rates apply to each specialized topic in demography. 
For example, rates by topic could include total, gross, and net rates for top- 
ics ranging from mating and fertility to marriage and migration. 


(5) Intrinsic rates. The rates that prevail in a stable population are referred to 
as intrinsic rates in that they cannot reflect any accidental or transient 
short-term feature of the age distribution. In other words, they are consid- 
ered “intrinsic” or “true” rates. 


Life Tables 


From Thurfday at Noon the 21ft of December, Anno 1592, unto the 20th Day of 
December, being Thurfday at Noon, Anno 1593 


Buried 17844 
Whereof have died of the Plague 10662 
Chriftened this whole Year 4021 
Parifhes clear of the Plague 0 


“Collection of the Yearly Bills of Mortality,” London 


Life tables are among the most important tools in demography because they provide 
an organizational framework for mortality data. Within this framework they can pro- 
vide detailed and transparent descriptions of the actuarial properties of a cohort, 
generate simple summary statistics that are useful for comparisons (e.g., life expec- 
tancy; cohort survival), disaggregate mortality data by cause of death, provide infor- 
mation useful in mortality forecasting, and serve as models of stationary (zero growth) 
populations (Carey 1993). In an even broader context where death can be general- 
ized as a change of state, life table techniques can be brought to bear on the analysis 
of a wide range of processes involving the exit from a current state. These processes 
may include states such as reproduction, migration, divorce, unemployment, or 
incarceration. 

There are two types of life tables used in demography, and the type used is condi- 
tional on the purpose and the data available (i.e., longitudinal or cross-sectional). A 
cohort life table provides a longitudinal perspective from the moment of birth through 
consecutive ages until the death of all individuals in the original cohort. A period life 
table is cross-sectional and assumes a hypothetical (synthetic) cohort that is subject, 
throughout its lifetime, to the age-specific mortality rates prevailing for the actual 
population over a specified period. The construction of the elements of both types of 
life tables are discussed in this chapter. We also compare complete and abridged life 
tables and other actuarial concepts that can be derived from the results of life table 
analyses. 


The Basic Life Table 


For simplicity, we present a single-decrement, complete cohort life table, which refers 
to lumping all forms of death, inclusion of all age classes, and the use of longitudinal 
data, respectively. We start with a brief description of the life table radix as a congru- 
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ency and structural concept, and follow this with parameter definitions and compu- 
tational examples. 


Life table radix 


In mathematics a radix is a number that is arbitrarily made the fundamental number 
of a system of numbers. The radix of a life table can be considered its root, which in 
a cohort life table will be the initial size of the cohort. In human demography a typi- 
cal radix is assigned a number, such as 100,000. Thus any number remaining at suc- 
cessive ages can be conveniently expressed as the number of survivors out of 100,000. 
The life table radix is often assigned the value of unity (1.0000) so that subsequent 
survivors are expressed as a fraction of the original number. The life table radix is 
the single most important number in the life table because all numbers can be traced 
to it; in other words, the normalized births initialize the cohort. The radix initializes 
the organizational stage for the life table. 


Life table rate functions 


The most basic and widely used life table function is cohort survival, which is defined 
as the proportion of a newborn cohort surviving from birth (x =0) to age x. Cohort 
survival, designated |,, is computed using the formula 


ee (2il) 
No 


where No and N, denote the number of individuals alive at age 0 (initial number) 
and age x, respectively. Whereas the denominator, IN, in this equation is the numeri- 
cal radix, |, denotes the radix for the |, schedule at age 0. 

The second life table parameter, denoted p,, is age-specific (or period) survival 
probability, defined as the probability of surviving from age x to x + 1. It is computed 
from the |, schedule as 


(22) 


There is an important distinction between survival concepts l, and p,. Whereas |,, 
the cohort survival, denotes the probability of a newborn surviving to age x, p,, period 
survival, denotes the probability of an individual that is alive at age x survives to 
x +1, that is, the next age interval. 

The complement of the period survival schedule is the age-specific (period) mor- 
tality schedule, denoted q,, and defined as the probability of an individual dying in 
the interval x to x + 1. It is the complement of p. such that one minus the probability 
of living from one age to the next is equal to the probability of dying in this same 
interval. The parameter q, is computed using the formula 
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qx a (2.3) 
=1-%4 (2.4) 
=1-p, (2.5) 


The sum of p, and q, must equal unity (i.e., p. +q, = 1.0). 
The fourth life table parameter, denoted d,, is the fraction of the cohort that dies 
in the interval x to x+ 1, which is computed with the formula 


d. =l. -1L., (2.6) 


This parameter represents the incremental decrease in |, due to mortality within the 
age interval. 

Both d. and q, are concerned with deaths in the interval x to x+1. The former 
refers to the probability that a newborn individual will die in this interval during its 
lifetime, while the latter refers to the probability that an individual alive at age x will 
die before age x + 1. The distinction between these parameters can be illustrated if 
we consider an example of extreme age classes in humans where the fraction of a 
birth cohort dying in the interval 105 to 106 years (i.e., dios) is extraordinarily small 
(i.e.,<< 0.01) because of the low likelihood of surviving to that age. However, if an 
individual survives to age 105, their probability of dying before their 106th birthday 
(i.€., dis) is extraordinarily high (i.e., = 0.5). 

At this point we have derived all the life table parameters using the 1, function, 
and it should be noted that these other parameters can also be used to derive l,. For 
example, in terms of p,, 


L.=PoP1P2*** Px-1 (2.7) 
H 2.8) 
In terms of qx 
lal E NNE N E a) (2.9) 
=I L4- (2.10) 


And in terms of d,, 
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L.=dj+d,+d,::-+d,_, (2.111) 
x-1 
L. =>, (2.12) 


These formulas, used for computing |, from the other life table parameters, are impor- 
tant because actuarial data frequently involve cohort deaths rather than cohort 
survival. 

The last life table parameter we present in this section is age-specific expectation 
of life, denoted e,, defined as the number of years (days) remaining for the average 
individual age x. The value of e, is computed as the sum of life-years remaining for 
a cohort age x normalized by the fraction of those alive at age x. This computation 
can be demonstrated using the number of life-years remaining to a newborn (i.e., eo), 
determined using the l, schedule as 


€o — = e+ — (2.13) 


The fractions in the right-hand expression give the midpoint values for survival 
between |, and 1, ,,. These midpoints represent the height of an imaginary rectangle 
centered at this midpoint (fig. 2.1). Given that the area of a rectangle is the product 
of its height and width, where the width is 1.0 (i.e., 1 year), the midpoint value thus 
equals the area. In other words, the midpoint value equals the number of life-years 
lived between x and x +1. It then follows that the sum of the midpoint values for all 
the imaginary rectangles under the 1, curve gives the remaining number of life-years 
beyond age x (i.e., the life expectancy). 
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FIGURE 2.1. Depiction of area estimation for life-years lived under the l, curve. Note that the 
rectangle area representing life-years equals the product of its height (=midpoint) and width 
(=single year). 
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The computational formula for e, is derived from eqn. (2.13) by bringing the 


denominator for all of the fractions outside the expression and summing the dupli- 
cate |,’s. Thus 


e = Zlo +2l, #2 +++ 2a) (2.14) 


Given that |, always equals unity, then eo, the expectation of life at age 0, can be com- 
puted using the shorthand formula 


ETO oan (2.15) 
2 
The general formula for expectation of life at age x, e,, is given as 
1 1 
e= tr ruly (2.16) 


In eqn. (2.16), the inverse of l, normalizes the accumulated life-days beyond age x. It 
should also be noted that the age index outside of the summation symbol begins at 
x, whereas the initial (lower) index for the summation begins at x + 1. 


Construction of cohort life table 


A complete, single-decrement, cohort life table is constructed by starting with a group 
of same-aged individuals and recording the number of deaths in the group at each 
point in time until all individuals have died. The raw data are organized in columns 
starting with the number alive at the beginning of each age interval. This and other 
information is arranged in a table with seven columns, as specified below, with rows 
for age classes. An example of a complete cohort life table is given in table 2.1 for 
the fruit fly, Drosophila melanogaster. By convention, a cohort life table for the Dro- 
sophila begins at eclosion (adult “birth”), when a new adult emerges from the pupa 
stage. In other words, the life stages for a fly from egg to emerging adult are not gen- 
erally included for logistical reasons. In an equivalent sense, complete life tables for 
humans begin at birth. 


Column 1: Age class, x. This is the age index and designates the exact age 
that an interval begins (with a unit of days for the Drosophila). Age class x 
refers to the interval from exact age x to exact age x +1 (e.g., age class 0 
specifies the interval from age 0 to age 1). 

Column 2: Number alive at age x, N,. The data in this column contain the 
number of individuals alive at age x. For example, from table 2.1, Ny =666 
and Ng) =2, which in words means that the cohort started at age 0 with 
666 individuals, and at age 80 only 2 individuals remained. 
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Column 3: Cohort survival to age x, |,. The first fraction in this column, lọ, 
is the radix, and each successive number represents the fraction of survi- 
vors at the exact age x from the cohort of size |, (normalized to 1.0). For 


example, from table 2.1, 


| No 1, = Nas 
10 No DS No 

_ 656 _ 516 

~ 666 ~ 666 

= 0.9851 = (0.7741 


In words, the fraction of the initial cohort that survives to ages 10 and 25 
days are 0.9851 and 0.7741, respectively. Fewer than 2% were dead after 
10 days, but nearly a quarter were dead 15 days later. 

Column 4: Period survival, p,. This parameter is defined as the proportion 
of those alive at age x that survive through the interval x to x +1. For 


example, 


l 
Pio = m Pas = The 
_ 0.9806 _ 0.7527 
0.9851 0.7741 
= 0.9954 = 0.9724 


The probability of a 10-day-old female surviving to day 11 is 0.9954. 
Fifteen days later the probability of this fly, now 25 days old, surviving 
for one more day is reduced to 0.9724, or by over 2%. Although this dif- 
ference in one-day survival probability appears small, when reexpressed 
as a probability of dying, the proportional difference is relatively large as 
will be seen with the next parameter, q... 

Column 5: Period mortality, q,. This parameter is defined as the probability 
of individuals alive at age x dying in the interval x to x + 1. For example, 


qio = 1— le qs = 1— ihe 
T 0.9806 1- 0.7527 
0.9851 0.7741 
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The probability of a 10-day-old female dying before she is age 11 days 
is 0.0046. Fifteen days later the probability of this fly, now 25 days old, 
dying the next day is increased to 0.0276—a sixfold increase. Indeed, a 
75-day-old fly has over a fiftyfold greater risk of dying in the next 1-day 
period relative to a 10-day-old fly (see table 2.1). 

Column 6: Frequency distribution of deaths, d,. This column contains the 
fraction of the original cohort, lọ, that die within the age interval x to x+1. 
The d, column thus represents the frequency distribution of deaths in the 
cohort, and the sum of d, across all ages is unity. In table 2.1, d. is com- 
puted for ages 10 and 25 days as 


dio x lio z li dzs = Ls = he 
=0.9851 -0.9806 =0.7741 -0.7527 
=0.0045 =0.0214 


In words, a new adult fly has a likelihood of dying in the intervals 10 to 
11 days and 25 to 26 days of 0.0045 and 0.0214, respectively. 

Column 7: Expectation of life at age x, e,. This gives the average remaining 
lifetime for an individual who survives to the beginning of the indicated 
age interval. For example, 


1 litla ths +--+ +1.) +1e. 
— 

p lio 
1 k: 0.9806 +0.9751+ 0.9678 - - - +0.0018 +0.0000 
me 0.9851 


" 1 kae thay thy + + les + lea 


2 lbs 
_ 1, 0.7527 + 0.7317 + 0.7108 --- +0.0018 + 0.0000 
Ro 0.7741 
= 20.0 days 


In words, the average 10-day-old fly has 29.5 days of life remaining and 
the average 25-day-old fly still has 20.0 days of life remaining. 


Table 2.1. Life table for the fruit fly, Drosophila melanogaster 


Fraction of 


Fraction of Fraction Fraction initial cohort 
Number initial surviving dying in dying in 

Age alive at cohort alive fromagex age interval interval x Remaining 
(days) age x at age x tox+1 xtox+1 tox+1 life at age x 
x N, L Px qx d. ey 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
0 666 1.0000 1.0000 0.0000 0.0000 39.0 
1 666 1.0000 1.0000 0.0000 0.0000 38.0 
2 666 1.0000 0.9998 0.0002 0.0002 37.0 
3 666 0.9998 0.9994 0.0006 0.0006 36.0 
4 665 0.9992 0.9987 0.0013 0.0013 35.0 
5 665 0.9979 0.9982 0.0018 0.0018 34.1 
6 663 0.9961 0.9982 0.0018 0.0018 33.1 
7 662 0.9943 0.9978 0.0022 0.0022 32.2 
8 661 0.9921 0.9967 0.0033 0.0033 31.3 
9 659 0.9888 0.9963 0.0037 0.0037 30.4 
10 656 0.9851 0.9954 0.0046 0.0045 29.5 
11 653 0.9806 0.9944 0.0056 0.0055 28.6 
12 649 0.9751 0.9925 0.0075 0.0073 27.8 
13 645 0.9678 0.9912 0.0088 0.0086 27.0 
14 639 0.9592 0.9896 0.0104 0.0100 26.2 
15 632 0.9492 0.9885 0.0115 0.0110 25:5 
16 625 0.9383 0.9867 0.0133 0.0125 24.8 
17 617 0.9258 0.9847 0.0153 0.0142 24.1 
18 607 0.9116 0.9822 0.0178 0.0163 23.5 
19 596 0.8953 0.9812 0.0188 0.0168 22.9 
20 585 0.8785 0.9792 0.0208 0.0183 22.3 
21 573 0.8603 0.9772 0.0228 0.0196 21.8 
22 560 0.8406 0.9741 0.0259 0.0218 21.3 
23 545 0.8189 0.9733 0.0267 0.0219 20.8 
24 531 0.7970 0.9712 0.0288 0.0230 20.4 
25 516 0.7741 0.9724 0.0276 0.0214 20.0 
26 501 0.7527 0.9721 0.0279 0.0210 19.5 
27 487 0.7317 0.9715 0.0285 0.0209 19.1 
28 473 0.7108 0.9698 0.0302 0.0215 18.6 
29 459 0.6893 0.9705 0.0295 0.0204 18.2 
30 446 0.6690 0.9675 0.0325 0.0217 17.7 
31 431 0.6472 0.9680 0.0320 0.0207 17.3 
32 417 0.6265 0.9667 0.0333 0.0209 16.9 
33 403 0.6056 0.9681 0.0319 0.0193 16.4 
34 390 0.5863 0.9661 0.0339 0.0199 15.9 
35 377 0.5664 0.9653 0.0347 0.0197 15.5 
36 364 0.5468 0.9629 0.0371 0.0203 15.0 
37 351 0.5265 0.9592 0.0408 0.0215 14.6 
38 336 0.5050 0.9582 0.0418 0.0211 14.2 
39 322 0.4839 0.9566 0.0434 0.0210 13.8 
40 308 0.4629 0.9536 0.0464 0.0215 13.4 
41 294 0.4414 0.9530 0.0470 0.0207 13.0 


(continued) 


Table 2.1. (continued) 


Fraction of 


Fraction of Fraction Fraction initial cohort 
Number initial surviving dying in dying in 

Age alive at cohort alive fromagex age interval interval x Remaining 
(days) age x at age x tox+1 xtox+1 tox+1 life at age x 
x N, l. Px qx d. ex 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
42 280 0.4207 0.9482 0.0518 0.0218 12.6 
43 266 0.3989 0.9482 0.0518 0.0207 12.3 
44 252 0.3782 0.9412 0.0588 0.0222 11.9 
45 237 0.3560 0.9421 0.0579 0.0206 11.7 
46 223 0.3354 0.9397 0.0603 0.0202 11.3 
47 210 0.3151 0.9361 0.0639 0.0201 11.0 
48 196 0.2950 0.9312 0.0688 0.0203 10.8 
49 183 0.2747 0.9294 0.0706 0.0194 10.5 
50 170 0.2553 0.9275 0.0725 0.0185 10.3 
51 158 0.2368 0.9250 0.0750 0.0178 10.0 
52 146 0.2190 0.9240 0.0760 0.0167 9.8 
53 135 0.2024 0.9226 0.0774 0.0157 9.6 
54 124 0.1867 0.9212 0.0788 0.0147 9.3 
55 115 0.1720 0.9201 0.0799 0.0137 9.1 
56 105 0.1583 0.9212 0.0788 0.0125 8.8 
57 97 0.1458 0.9209 0.0791 0.0115 8.6 
58 89 0.1343 0.9170 0.0830 0.0111 8.3 
59 82 0.1231 0.9241 0.0759 0.0093 8.0 
60 76 0.1138 0.9194 0.0806 0.0092 7.6 
61 70 0.1046 0.9125 0.0875 0.0092 7.2 
62 64 0.0954 0.9107 0.0893 0.0085 6.8 
63 58 0.0869 0.9066 0.0934 0.0081 6.4 
64 52 0.0788 0.8966 0.1034 0.0081 6.1 
65 47 0.0707 0.8833 0.1167 0.0082 nae 
66 42 0.0624 0.8797 0.1203 0.0075 5.4 
67 37 0.0549 0.8653 0.1347 0.0074 5.1 
68 32 0.0475 0.8584 0.1416 0.0067 4.8 
69 27 0.0408 0.8524 0.1476 0.0060 4.5 
70 23 0.0348 0.8256 0.1744 0.0061 4.1 
71 19 0.0287 0.8211 0.1789 0.0051 3.9 
72 16 0.0236 0.8171 0.1829 0.0043 3:7 
73 13 0.0193 0.7900 0.2100 0.0040 3.4 
74 10 0.0152 0.7700 0.2300 0.0035 3.1 
75 8 0.0117 0.7600 0.2400 0.0028 2.9 
76 6 0.0089 0.7500 0.2500 0.0022 27 
77 4 0.0067 0.7400 0.2600 0.0017 2.4 
78 3 0.0049 0.7240 0.2760 0.0014 2.1 
79 2 0.0036 0.7118 0.2882 0.0010 1.7 
80 2 0.0025 0.7000 0.3000 0.0008 1.2 
81 1 0.0018 0.0000 1.0000 0.0018 0.5 
82 0 0.0000 — — 0.0000 0.0 


Source: Unpublished data from Robert Arking, by permission. 
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Parameter visualization 


Each parameter of the life table reveals different information from the same basic 
data (fig. 2.2). For example, the survival curve (l) shows a gentle slope at younger 
ages, followed by a moderately rapid drop in survival at middle and late ages. The 
fine details of daily survival and mortality are difficult to discern from the survival 
curve, but they are clearer from the mortality curve. The age-specific mortality 
curve (q,) shows a low risk of death at young ages followed by the ever-increasing 
risk of death through the remaining life course. Although the death distribution can 
be inferred from the |, schedule, the d. schedule shows this distribution directly and 
clearly highlights the pattern showing that the vast majority of deaths occur 
between 20 and 60 days. The remaining expectation of life (e,) is a stand-alone 
metric that graphically shows the actuarial outcome of present and future mortality 
at each age. Life expectancy (e,) cannot be inferred directly from any of the other 
parameters. 


Life table censoring 


Cohort life tables present data for a large group of individuals followed over time, 
but information on some individuals may be unknown if subjects drop out of a study 
or are otherwise removed from a study for reasons other than death. Individuals who 
are lost from a study are considered “censored,” and a framework for computing 
period-specific survival rates with censoring was first published by statisticians Kaplan 
and Meier (1958). The computation is expressed as 


Cohort survival (I,) 


Period mortality (q,) 


Deaths (d,) Expectation of life (e,) 


T T T T T 
0 20 40 60 80 0 20 40 60 


Age (days) Age (days) 


FIGURE 2.2. Graphs of four main life table functions in the fruit fly, D. melanogaster (from 
table 2.1). 
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like r (2.117) 


where N, is the number alive at age x, D. is the number dying in the interval x to 
x+1, and f, is the fraction surviving from birth to age x. 

Consider a life table study in which the survival of 100 individuals is monitored 
from birth through age 6 (table 2.2). After one week, 9 individuals had died, but cen- 
soring was required because an additional 5 individuals had escaped. The probabil- 
ity of surviving that period must be computed using only the individuals that were 
observed to be at risk throughout the period. In this case 86 remained alive by the 
end of the period, and the probability of surviving from age 0 to age 1 is computed 
as 86/95, or 0.905. These survival probabilities, corrected for censoring, are computed 
for each period, and the cumulative probabilities of survival from birth to age x are, 
in turn, computed from these. 

A step-by-step method for constructing a survival schedule for a cohort subject to 
censoring is described as follows (table 2.2): 


Step 1. Organize basic data. Arrange original data by age (col. 1), by num- 
ber at risk at the beginning of each age class (col. 2), by the number cen- 
sored in each age class (col. 3), and by the number dying at the end of 
each interval (col. 5). 

Step 2. Number at risk throughout interval (col. 4). Correct the at-risk num- 
ber of individuals in each interval by subtracting the values in col. 3 (num- 
ber censored in interval) from col. 2 (number at risk at start of interval) 
and insert in col. 4 (at risk throughout interval). For example, 100-5 =95 
gives the number at risk from ages 0 to 1 (col. 4). 

Step 3. Number surviving interval. This number is computed as the number 
at risk (col. 4) minus the number who died (col. 5). For example, 95 - 9) = 86 
gives the number of at-risk individuals surviving the interval 0 to 1 (col. 2). 

Step 4. Fraction surviving interval. This number is computed as the differ- 
ence between the number at risk (col. 4) and the number who died (col. 5) 
divided by the original number at risk (col. 4): 


95 -9 =86 (i.e., number of at-risk individuals surviving the 
interval 0 to 1) 


86/95 =0.905 (i.e., fraction of at-risk individuals surviving 
the interval 0 to 1) 


Step 5. Repeat steps 2 through 4 to complete col. 6. 

Step 6. Compute censoring-corrected cohort survival (col. 7). Components 
for this column are computed iteratively by first inserting the radix of 
1.000 at age 0, then multiplying this number by the fraction surviving the 
interval. For example: 
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Table 2.2. Example of Kaplan-Meier estimator to correct for censoring (e.g., killed; 
escaped; lost tag) 


Number Number Number Fraction 

alive at censored At risk who died surviving Censoring- 
Age start of during throughout at end of this corrected 
(x) interval interval interval interval interval survival 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
0-1 100 5 95 9 0.905 1.000 
1-2 86 4 82 25 0.695 0.905 
2-3 57 1 56 14 0.750 0.629 
3-4 42 7 35 39 0.143 0.472 
4-5 5 1 4 4 0.000 0.067 
5-6 0 0 0 — — 0.000 


Iteration #1: 1.000 x 0.905 = 0.905 
Iteration #2 0.905 x 0.695 =0.629 
Iteration #3 0.629 x 0.750 =0.472 
Iteration #4 0.472 x 0.143 = 0.067 


Iteration #5 0.067 x 0.000 = 0.000 


Period life tables 
Background 


Period life tables, also referred to as current life tables, are cross-sectional and thus 
represent the patterns of survival and mortality during a specific, limited time period. 
A period life table assumes a hypothetical, synthetic cohort subject throughout its 
lifetime to the age-specific mortality rates prevailing for the actual population over a 
specified period. It is constructed by using the cross-sectional mortality data for each 
age to compute age-specific survival, p,, and, in turn, to iteratively calculate the sur- 
vival schedule, l,. This schedule is then used to compute all the remaining life table 
parameters, including d,, L,, T,, and e,. A period life table can be abridged, in the 
same way that a cohort life table can be, but here we only present the construction 
of a complete period table. 


Construction 


A period life table is constructed by creating a hypothetical birth cohort of 100,000. 
Survival of these individuals is then projected forward to create a synthetic cohort 
using the prevailing age-specific survival rates applied to the iterative equation 
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N.a = aPN (2.18) 


x 


where n denotes the age interval. 
Example computations for values of N, in table 2.3 include 


N; = sPoNo 
= 0.99482 x 100,000 
= 99,482 


Nio = sp N; 
= 0.99944 x 99,482 
= 99,426 


Nis = sPioNio 
= 0.99926 x 99,426 
— 99 552 


Once the N, column is complete, all additional columns of the life table can be com- 
pleted according to the formulas presented earlier. 


Primacy of life expectancy 


Life expectancy is widely used as an indicator of mortality conditions because it is 
based on the mortality experience at all ages and is independent of age structure. It 
provides a projection for the average number of years remaining to an individual of 
a specified age with the assumption that the mortality conditions will be invariant. 
Life expectancy at birth (eo) is the most widely used value, and in situations where 
life expectancy is referred to without qualification, the value at birth is normally 


Table 2.3. Example of period life table 


Age class aPx N, 

0-5 0.99482 100,000 
5-10 0.99944 99,482 
10-15 0.99926 99,426 
15-20 0.99809 99,352 
20-25 — 99,162 


Note: Survival probabilities from one age class to the next are 
derived from prevailing rates during a specified period (i.e., cross- 
sectional data) rather than from an actual cohort. These rates are 
applied to a hypothetical cohort of 100,000 individuals. 
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assumed. At the earliest life stages, high levels of infant mortality may mean that 
those who survive this high-risk year may have higher life expectancies than the new- 
borns themselves. The inverse of life expectancy at birth (1/e,) gives the per capita 
death rate in a population. For example, the 80-year life expectancy at birth of con- 
temporary US females can also be presented as a per capita annual death rate of 
0.0125 (= 1/80). 


The Abridged Life Table 


Thus far we have been considering complete cohort life tables where values are given 
across time units of single days or years. Alternatively, an abridged life table, which 
is an abbreviated version of a complete life table, can be constructed with longer age 
intervals. An abridged table retains all the basic functions, properties, and concepts 
of the basic life table while at the same time removing two disadvantages of the com- 
plete life table. First, it is often either extremely expensive or virtually impossible to 
monitor mortality in a cohort over their entire life course in the short intervals required 
to construct a complete cohort life table. This is especially true for organisms that 
develop in stages (e.g., eggs; larvae; pupae in insects) in which the only realistic solu- 
tion for determining survival is to record the number entering and exiting a stage of 
several days’ duration. Second, the many hundreds of values in a table may contain 
details that are not of interest. By grouping deaths into age increments larger than a 
single unit (i.e., day; week; year), it is possible to summarize the information more 
concisely, with minimal compromising of accuracy and precision, while still retain- 
ing the basic life table format. 


Notation, concepts, and columns 


In a complete life table, the basic parameters apply to a single age interval; for exam- 
ple, the parameter pio implies survival from age 10 to 11. In an abridged table where 
the interval of concern is greater than a single age class, a subscript n is used to des- 
ignate its length beyond age x. For example, „Px, .q., and „d, denote period sur- 
vival, period mortality, and death frequency, respectively, in the interval x to x +n. 
This notation is also used to denote the number of life-years lived by the cohort in 
this interval as ,L,, where 


n ~x? 


L, =! (2.19) 


For the computation of expectation of life at age x, which is based on the remain- 
ing life-years to be lived by the average individual alive at age x, an additional param- 
eter, T,, is needed, which is the sum total of remaining life-years: 


ey ee (2.20) 


y=x n —x 
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This column is then used to compute remaining expectation of life in an abridged 
life table given by the equation 


os (2.21) 


In words, eqn. (2.21) states that the expectation of life at age x is the dividend of the 
total number of life-years remaining to a cohort at age x and the fraction of the cohort 
surviving to age x. Similar to the complete life table computations, the fraction, ly, 
normalizes the life-days remaining. 


Construction of abridged cohort life table 


Here we provide example computations for constructing an abridged life table using 
the data presented in table 2.1 on D. melanogaster, where we lump the information 
into 10-day age groups (table 2.4): 


Column 1: Age class, x. 
Column 2: Number alive at age x, N,. 
Column 3: Survival to age x, |,. This is computed the same as in the com- 


plete life table, 1, = N 
N 


x 


0 

Column 4: Fraction surviving in an age interval, ,p,. This is the proportion 
of flies alive at age x that survive to x +n. In the example, 19px is the pro- 
portion of flies that survive from age x to age x + 10. For example, 


sp = e spa =e 
_ 0.9851 _ 0.1138 
1.000 0.2553 
=0.9851 = 0.4457 


In words, 0.9851 of all flies 0 days old survived to age 10 and 0.4457 


50-day-old flies survived to age 60. 


Column 5: Fraction dying in an age interval, ,q,. This parameter is the propor- 
tion of those alive at age x that die in the interval x to x +n. For example, 


1040 TET 1050 KT 
0 50 
0.9851 0.1138 
1.000 ~ 0.2553 
=0.01491 =0.5543 
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In words, only 0.0149 of the newly eclosed flies died before they reached 
age 10, but 0.5543 of the 50-day-old flies died before reaching age 60. 
Comparing age intervals, flies were 37 times more likely to die in the 10- 
day interval from 50 to 60 days than in the interval from 0 to 10 days. 
Column 6: Fraction of initial cohort dying during an age interval, ,d,. This 


column contains the fraction of the original cohort that die in the age 
interval x to x +n. For example, 


10d, = L, =h Tamea |a= Lo 
=1.000- 0.9851 =0.2553- 0.1138 
=0.1415 
=0.0149 


In words, 0.0149 of the entire cohort died between age 0 and age 10 
days, but between age 50 and age 60 days 0.1415, or nearly 15%, of the 
entire cohort died. 

Column 7: Life-days in an interval, ,L,. This is computed for the age inter- 
val x to x +n, for example, 


10(1, +1 10(1..+1 
mo — ie _ 10(ls0+ leo) 
_ 10(1.000 + 0.9851) _ 10(0.2553 +0.1138) 
2 p 
= 9). SDSS =0.1415 


Column 8: Cumulative days lived beyond age x, T,. For example, 


To =% oly Tso = >% 10L 
yee y=50 
` Z =1.8454+-+-+0.0127 


=10.9 


Column 9: Expectation of life at age x, e,. This is the expected number of 
additional days the average individual age x will live, e,. For example, 


To — pally 

ey = ly eso = |: 
_ 39.0189 _ 2.7873 
1.0000 0.2553 


= 39.0 =10.9 
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Table 2.5. Comparison of D. melanogaster life expectancy estimates 


Life expectancy at age x (days) Estimate comparison 
Absolute (difference) Relative (ratio) 
Abridged Complete (abridged/complete) (abridged/complete) 
0 39.0 39.0 0.0 1.00 
10 29:5 29.5 0.0 1.00 
20 22.5 22.3 0.2 1.01 
30 18.0 17.7 0.3 1.02 
40 13.8 13.4 0.4 1.03 
50 10.9 10.3 0.6 1.06 
60 8.3 7.6 0.7 1.09 
70 5.7 4.1 1.6 1.39 
80 5.0 1.2 3.8 4.17 


Note: Comparison based on complete versus abridged life tables (i.e., results from tables 2.1 and 2.2). Absolute 
differences in days. 


In words, average newly eclosed flies and 50-day-old flies have, respectively, 
39 and 10.9 days of life remaining. 


Comparison of abridged and complete life table 


There are a few differences between a complete and an abridged life table. The reduc- 
tion of the number of age classes from 82 in the complete life table (table 2.1) to 
10 in the abridged life table (table 2.4) preempts the study of some of the actuarial 
details, such as the mortality trajectory at older ages. However, in many applications 
researchers are primarily concerned with life expectancy comparisons, and it is thus 
useful to understand the extent to which accuracy of this metric is traded off by lump- 
ing actuarial information into broad age classes, in our case, 10-day age classes. Dif- 
ferences in estimates between the complete and abridged life table (table 2.5) show 
that the estimates of remaining life expectancy at ages 0, 10, 20, 30, and 40 days for 
the abridged life table are identical with or differ by less than 3% from the calcula- 
tions from the complete life table at these ages. At days 50 and beyond, the absolute 
differences between the two types of life tables are small but the relative differences 
are moderate to large. In addition to the progressive increase in the differences in 
remaining life expectancy, one should also note that the estimates for the abridged 
model exceeded those for the complete life table at all ages. The reason for this dis- 
crepancy is that, because of the rapid decrease in survival (fig. 2.3), the rectangle 
method of life-day estimation overcompensates to the right of the midpoint. 


Period and cohort life table concepts 
Gaps and lags 


Whereas cohort life tables are constructed from longitudinal data of an actual cohort, 
period life tables are constructed from cross-sectional data and, therefore, are syn- 
thetic and hypothetical. However, period life expectancy is not as hypothetical as is 
often believed (Goldstein and Wachter 2006; Wachter 2014). These authors provide 
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FIGURE 2.3. Schematic |, schedule (survival) illustrates why life-year (area) estimates at older 
ages using the midpoint in survival at two ages are often inaccurate because the survival 
rates are dropping rapidly. The midpoint of the |, schedule within the age interval deter- 
mines the rectangle height, and the interval duration (n) is the width. The product of these 
(height x width) yields the area estimate. 


an empirical and analytical foundation for regarding period life expectancy as a lagged 
indicator such that under contemporary conditions the expectation of life is approx- 
imately equal to cohort life expectancy for the cohort born 40-50 years earlier. The 
vertical distance between the period and cohort curves represents the gap. The mag- 
nitude of the gap is the “bonus” (years) that a real cohort receives as it experiences 
the benefits of future improvements in mortality. The horizontal distance between 
cohort and period curves represents the lag. This metric gives the number of years in 
the past that life expectancy was equivalent to period life expectancy in a given year. 
The authors’ analysis also evaluates changes in these gaps and lags. First, as mortal- 
ity has fallen, the lag between periods and cohorts has increased. This is due largely 
to the greater ages at which deaths are occurring and thus the greater ages at which 
mortality improvement is taking place. Second, the absolute difference between period 
and cohort life expectancy (i.e., the gap) has risen and then fallen over time. The pace 
of change in period mortality has flattened in recent years. Finally, although the pace 
of mortality decline plays an important role in determining the magnitude of the gap, 
this rate of reduction has less of an effect on the size of the lag. 

A hypothetical illustration of the gap between survival estimates for cohort ver- 
sus period life tables is given in table 2.6. Mortality for ages 0 to 3 is improving for 
periods 1 through 6, and then mortality is constant for the subsequent periods 7 
through 10. An illustration of how the survival “gap” (=0.10) arose between period 
survival (=0.85) and cohort survival (=0.75) at period 4 is shown in the following 
discussion. 
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Table 2.6. Illustration of period and cohort life table concepts 
Period 


Mortality improving Mortality unchanging 
Age 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


3 0.751 0.834 0.900 | 0.934 | 0.945 0.956 | 0.967 | 0.967 0.967 
2 0.833 0.889 | 0.933 | 0.955 0.963 0.978 0.978 | 0.978 | 0.978 
1 
0 


0.888 | 0.925 | 0.955 0.970 | 0.975 | 0.980 0.985 | 0.985 | 0.985 0.985 


0.980 | 0.983 0.987 | 0.990 | 0.990 0.990 0.990 


Period 0.51 0.65 0.78 0.85 0.87 0.90 0.92 092 0.92 0.392 
Cohort 0.75 0.82 0.87 |0.90 |0.91 0.92 0.92 0.92 
Gap 0.23 0.17 009 0.05 004 0.02 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 


0.925 | 0.950 0.970 


Note: Each column contains the time-specific survival rates for age classes 0-3. Each row contains the age-specific 
rates for each of the periods with progressively higher survival through period 7 at which time the rates become fixed. 
Period survival rates through three age classes are shown at the bottom, the former the product of the prevailing rates 
during that period and the latter the product of the diagonals. For example, the cohort rates for period 4 are the product 
of the values in the left diagonal sequence. The middle and right diagonal sequences show, respectively, cohort survival 
probabilities for the period 4 birth cohort when they complete period 7 and for the period 7 birth cohort when they 
complete period 10. See text for discussion. 


Period (cross-sectional) survival for period 4: 
(0.980) x (0.970) x (0.955) x (0.934) =0.85 


Note for this case the computation is based on the survival rates prevailing in all age 
classes in period 4. 
Cohort (longitudinal) survival for period 4: 


(0.980) x (0.975) x (0.970) x (0.967) =0.90 


Note for this case the computation is based on the survival rates that the period 4 
birth cohort actually experienced each year from period 4, when they were newborn, 
to period 7, when they were age 3. The advantage of 0.05 in the cohort survival over 
the period survival is derived from the fact that mortality improved in each age class 
as the period 4 birth cohort survived forward. The period and cohort survival rates 
converge when mortality is no longer improving each year. This is evident in periods 
7 through 10 when the gap is 0. 

Period life expectancy can be interpreted as a lagged measure of underlying cohort 
experience. For age 65, for example, the lag for the period life expectancy in the cur- 
rent life table corresponds to the life expectancy for the cohort that reached age 65 
around 15 years ago. On one hand, period mortality has become more out of date, 
but its divergence from cohort mortality has shrunk because the pace of change in 
period mortality has itself flattened. As Goldstein and Wachter (2006, 268) note, “It 
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FIGURE 2.4. Illustration of period and cohort survival patterns from table 2.6. 
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takes more years to cover less ground.” The gap and lag concepts for the US are 
illustrated in fig. 2.5, which shows the survival “bonus” resulting from the increase 
in survival rates as a cohort gets older. These overall trends are shown for the US 
population through the twentieth century in fig. 2.6. 
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FIGURE 2.6. Schematic of cohort and period life expectancies for the US population through 
the twentieth century illustrating the lag and gap concepts (smoothed approximations from 
fig. 2 (US population) in Goldstein and Wachter 2006). Note the narrowing of the gap and 
the lengthening of the lag over the 100-year period. 


Cross-sectional average length of life (CAL) 


A measure known as the cross-sectional average length of life [CAL(t)] was first intro- 
duced by Brouard (1986) as a measure of the average of a population’s mortality 
experience. As Guillot (2003) notes, this metric can be defined in two additional ways, 
including (1) the average number of person-years lived between time t and t+ dt ina 
closed population where a constant number of annual births is exposed to actual 
cohort mortality conditions, and (2) the life expectancy at birth of a cohort aged a at 
time t (i.e., born at time t- a), whose survival advantage relative to the population’s 
younger or older cohorts is equal to its survival disadvantage. This basic concept can 
be understood when it is related to the two standard measures of survival, including 
cohort survival derived from longitudinal survival data and period survival derived 
from cross-sectional single-year survival data, both of which are depicted in fig. 2.7 
(see caption). The CAL(t) concept is based not on the single-year survival of the respec- 
tive cohorts, as used in the period life table, but rather as the survival of each birth 
cohort to time t. Note that CAL(t) refers to general time t, whereas CAL(T) refers to 
specific time T as shown in the figure. 

Canudas-Romo and his colleagues (2018) note that the truncated versions of CAL, 
denoted TCAL, are a novel way of comparing mortality between populations. It has 
the advantage over the standard cross-sectional period life table where only a single 
piece of information, the age-specific mortality, is used from each cohort. In contrast, 
CAL and TCAL use the aggregate survival probabilities of entire cohorts from their 
birth to the year in question. Therefore, CAL and TCAL capture longitudinal infor- 
mation as a cross-sectional composite metric: 
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FIGURE 2.7. Lexis diagram showing the location of death rates used in the computation of 
cross-sectional average length of life, CAL(T), period life expectancy at birth, e, (T), and 
cohort life expectancy at birth, e}(T) (redrawn from Guillot 2003). Each node on the vertical 
line at T=2000 represents two cohort metrics: (1) age-specific probability of age cohorts 
surviving from 2000 and 2001 that are used to compute e% (2000) and (2) survival of each 
cohort from birth to the year 2000 used to compute CAL (2000). 


CAL(t) = 5? l°(x, t—x) (2.22) 


where I*(x, t— x) denotes cohort survival to age x at time t—x. The formula for TCAL 
is the same except truncated at year Y4. 


TCAL(t, Y) = £? l°(x, t— x) (2.23) 


Thus the TCAL(2015) for ages 0 through 80 is computed as 


TCAL(2015) =1°(80,1935) +1°(79,1936) +--+ +1°(1,2014) +1°(1,2014) 
=0.24744+0.2592 +---+0.9947+1.000 
=69.7 yeas 


This value can be contrasted with the period (cross-sectional) life expectancies for 
1935 and 2015 of 62.1 and 75.7 years, respectively. 
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Metrics of Life Tables 


A number of different actuarial concepts, analytics, and metrics can be derived from 
life tables; we discuss these here. We also provide a breadth of examples for the use 
of life tables with single-decrement processes. 


Measures of central tendency 


There are several metrics that describe age at death. Life expectancy at birth is a life 
table measure that refers to the average number of years remaining to a newborn, or 
the average age of death in the cohort. Median survival, or the probable length of 
life, refers to the age at which half of all deaths have occurred. And mode of survival, 
or the modal age at death, refers to the age corresponding to the highest frequency 
of deaths. The convergence of the ages for the mean, median, and modal ages of death 
for US females in the year 2000, relative to the differences in the ages at which these 
respective metrics occur, is shown in fig. 2.8. In every population on record, the mode 
of the length of life is several years higher than the mean, which is pulled down by 
premature (early) deaths. 


Central death rate 


The central death rate, or age-specific death rate for a cohort, denoted m,, measures 
the number of deaths during a period divided by the average number of individuals 
who were living during that period. (Note that the m, notation is also often used to 
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FIGURE 2.8. Distribution of deaths (d. schedules) for US females in 1900 and 2000. 
(Source: HumanMortalityDatabase 2018) 
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denote age-specific fecundity.) The central death rate is not a probability but rather 
an observed rate—the number of individuals that die relative to the number at risk. 
In other words, it is essentially a weighted average of the force of mortality between 
ages x and x +1. The relationship between m, and q, is 


m, = “Is (2.24) 
fe 
2 qx 
q = — (2.25) 
1-—m 


For example, a value of m;)=0.03027 gives the per capita number dying in the inter- 
val 10 to 11, and the value of q, = 00.02982 gives the probability of an individual 
dying in the age interval 10 to 11. The central death rate is used to compute another 
important actuarial parameter discussed in the next section—the life table aging rate. 


Life table aging rate 


Horiuchi and Coale (1990) introduced the parameter life table aging rate (LAR), 
denoted k,, which is defined as the rate of change in age-specific mortality with age. 
This measure is based on relative rather than absolute rate of change in mortality 
with age. The formula is given as 


k =In(m,,,,) -In(m.) (2.26) 


where m, denotes the central death rate. The life table aging rate is a measure of the 
slope of mortality with respect to age and is thus an age-specific analog of the Gom- 
pertz parameter b (see chapter 3). Unlike the Gompertz parameter, which typically 
assumes constancy of the mortality slope over a large age interval, LAR is used to 
measure the slope of mortality over short intervals. As an illustration, computations 
of k, from the D. melanogaster data (see table 2.1) for ages 5 and 40 are k,,=0.1972 
and k4)=0.0279, which indicates that mortality is changing nearly 20% per day at 
day 10 but less than 3% per day at day 70. Additional perspectives on LAR applied 
to the Medfly and to the bean beetle, Callosobruchus maculatus, can be found else- 
where (Tatar and Carey 1994; Carey 1995). 


Life table entropy 


Life table entropy provides a metric to evaluate improvements in mortality and sur- 
vival in a population. If all individuals die at exactly the same age, the l, schedule is 
rectangular, whereas if all individuals have exactly the same probability of dying at 
each age (i.e., all p,’s are identical), the l, schedule decreases geometrically. The dis- 
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tribution of deaths by age varies greatly between these two patterns. À measure of 
this heterogeneity known as entropy, H (Demetrius 1978), can be computed as 


Hose, ee (2.27) 
€o 


The sum of products e.d. in the numerator can be viewed as either the weighted aver- 
age of life expectancies at age x, the average days of future life that are lost by the 
observed deaths, or the average number of days an individual could expect to live, 
given a second chance on life (Goldman and Lord 1986). The denominator is the 
expectation of life at birth, eo, which converts an absolute effect into a relative effect. 

Entropy, H, can be interpreted as (1) the proportional increase in life expectancy 
at birth if every individual’s first death were averted; (2) the percentage change in life 
expectancy produced by a reduction of 1% in the force of mortality at all ages; and 
(3) the number of days lost due to death per number of days lived (Vaupel 1986). 
This last interpretation provides a quantitative measure of the survival pattern that, 
in turn, is an index of variation or heterogeneity. If H=0, then all deaths occur at 
exactly the same age, and if H = 1, then the l, schedule is exponentially declining. The 
intermediate value, H=0.5, suggests that the |, schedule is linear. 

As an example, consider entropy for the D. melanogaster life table given in 
table 2.1: 


_ edo +e&d; eed +e,d, 


H 
€o 
_ (39.0 = 0.0000) + (38.0 * 0.0000) + (37.0 = 0.0002) - -+ (0.500 * 0.0018) 
39.0 
15.017 
~~ 39.0 
= 0.385 


Note that for reference when H = 0, all individuals die at once, thus heterogeneity 
in the death rate is 0. When H = 1, the number of days lost in the cohort due to death 
equals the average number of days lived by a newborn. The case of H = 0.5 is inter- 
mediate between these two extremes. 


Sensitivity analysis 


In the analysis of survivorship, it is possible to evaluate how a small change in sur- 
vival at a specified age would change the expectation of life at birth, ex. The summa- 
tion of all 1, that is used for calculating eo, 


e= Xo ly (2.28) 
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can be reexpressed as 


° 


r 


In a four-age-class cohort we can compute the effect on eo of a small change in p4, 
for example, 


nd 


a 


The derivative can also be expressed as 


the term (1/p,) can be factored out of the right-hand side, yielding 


° 


r 
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Finally, the general form for computing the sensitivity of a change in p, on eo is 


dey len 
ae 5 bre L, (2.37) 


This expression illustrates two important aspects of the sensitivity of eo to a small 
change in age-specific survival. First, as x increases, the sum of the l,’s from x to œ 
continually decreases. Therefore, all else being equal, the effect of a change in sur- 
vival on ey is always greater at younger ages than at older ones. Second, eg is most 
greatly affected by changes in period survival that are low rather than those that are 
high. This is evident by noting that the term outside the summation is an inverse of 
a fraction. For example, if p. = 0.9, the factor by which the sum of 1,’s is multiplied 
is 1.1 (i.e., 1/0.9), which can be contrasted with the situation where p. =0.5 and the 
sum is multiplied by 2.0 (i.e., 1/0.5). 

Vaupel (1986) outlines a different type of analysis concerned with the effect of 
changes in mortality on life expectancy when he considered the hypothetical ques- 
tion, Which decade of life would be best to avert 100 deaths? The answer to this 
question is the first decade of life because children lose many years of life expectancy 
due to high early mortality. However, if this question is slightly modified and one 
asks, If deaths could be reduced by 1% during any decade of life, which decade would 
be best? As Vaupel notes, an intuitive reasonable guess is that a decade at young ages, 
such as 0 to 10 or 17 to 27, would be most beneficial. However, using the life tables 
for Swedish men and women, he shows that the correct answer is 67 to 77 for men 
and 74 to 84 for women because, although many infants die the first year of their 
lives, very few die over the next 9 years. This is in contrast to the very large numbers 
of men and women who die in their seventh and eighth decades of life. The mathe- 
matical details for this type of analysis can be found in his paper. 


Example single-decrement processes 


Life table concepts and analytics can be applied to a wide range of dichotomous pro- 
cesses, many examples of which are given in table 2.7. The general concept is applied 
to organisms that exist in an original state that can be dichotomized as an entry/exit 
concept. For example, being alive is the original state and exiting life by dying is the 
transition out of the live state, and being unmarried is an original state that is exited 
upon marriage. This can be extended to processes ranging from unemployment and 
incarceration to diapause and plant flowering. 


Life Table as Stationary Population 


A life table is a model for analyzing mortality data and summarizing their conse- 
quences on survival, life expectancy, and the age distribution of deaths, but it can also 
be considered a stationary population model with a zero growth rate. As a stationary 
population model, the radix, which in a cohort model is the initial number of newborn 
individuals, can also be considered the first age class of a population model if we 
make the assumption that this number, as well as age-specific survival, is fixed. Given 
that eo is the number of life-years lived by the average newborn, then, 1/e) represents 
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Table 2.7. Examples of single-decrement processes that can be studied by means 


of a life table 


State Vertical 
Process Studied when Entered Left when dimension 
Mortality Being alive Born Die Age 
Nuptiality Being unmarried Born Marry Single life (age) 
Migration Living in place Born Move Duration of 
of birth residence 
Entering labor Never worked Born Entering labor Age 
force force 
Becoming a Having no Born First birth Age 
mother births 
Subsequent Not having Having a birth Having an Duration since 
childbearing additional birth additional birth having a birth 
Marital survival Being in intact Marrying Marriage ending Duration of 
marriage marriage 
Unemployment Being Becoming Leaving state of Duration of 
spells unemployed unemployed employment unemployment 
Incarceration Being in jail Entering jail Leaving jail Duration of 
incarceration 
Diapause/ Prehibernation Hibernation Posthibernation Duration of 
hibernation hibernation 
Sexual Sexual Sexual Sexually mature Age 
maturation immaturity maturity 
Parity Reproductive New birth Next birth Number of 
offspring 
Flowering Preflowering Flowering Postflowering Duration of 


flowering 


the per capita death rate in the population. In a stable population, this expression 
also equals the per capita birth rate because the radix equals unity, which equals the 
number of births in the life table population. The total number of births divided by 
the number of life-days in the population (eo) yields the per capita birth rate, thus 


(2.38) 


Since L, denotes the average number of life-days from x to x +1, the proportion 
of individuals in the population from x to x + 1, denoted c,, is given as 


= (2.39) 
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The life table stationary population model is useful because it provides explicit 
expressions that connect the demographic parameters—life expectancy, birth rates, 
death rates—to age structure (Preston et al. 2001). This model can be used to esti- 
mate one demographic parameter on the basis of another, for example, archaeolo- 
gists using skeletons (Chamberlain 2006). More broadly, given that every human and 
nonhuman population has an underlying life table, this approach means that every 
population can form the basis of a model with a stationary population. 

The relationship between age distribution and remaining lifetime distribution for 
a stationary population is the life table identity (Carey, Miiller, et al. 2012). The source 
of this identity is a simple arithmetic relationship—the number of deaths in each time- 
to-death class equals the number of living in each population age class. The graphs 
presented in fig. 2.9 help visualize how these concepts are connected. The upper panel 
in this figure depicts the percentage of the hypothetical population in each of four 
age classes and corresponds to the N, column in table 2.8. The lower panel shows 
the time-to-death distribution in this hypothetical population and corresponds to the 
d,* column in the table. The bar segments labeled a, b, c, and d in the top panel rep- 
resent the respective percentages of each age class that die in time intervals 0 to 1, 1 
to 2, 2 to 3, and beyond 3. All segments (a, b, c, and d) are represented in the age 
class 0 bar (top panel) because this bar depicts members of the youngest age class, 
and the members here will be subject to a risk of dying in every successive time inter- 
val. In contrast, all of the oldest members of the population in the top panel (age 
class 3) are contained in a single segment labeled a, and all of these members will die 
in the initial time interval. All members in each of the age classes will die according 
to the mortality rates associated with each of their ages. The total deaths in the ini- 
tial time step correspond to the sum of the segments labeled a. This result illustrates 
the general concept that applies to all successive time steps—the cumulative percent- 
age of deaths in the initial time interval (40%) equals the percentage of the original 
population in the first population age class (40%). Similarly, the cumulative percent- 
age of deaths that occur over the subsequent time steps from each of the remaining 
age classes, and shown in the bottom panel (i.e., 30%, 25%, and 5%, respectively), 
equals the percentage of the original population in the corresponding age classes (i.e., 
30%, 25%, and 5%, respectively), which is shown in the top panel. 

Although hypothetical, these examples illustrate the relationship of population age 
structure and the death distribution of the individuals from which it is constituted. 
Aging and survival in the wild can be inferred using the life table identity, given the 
assumptions (1) that the captive cohort is randomly sampled from the wild cohort, 
so that each age group is sampled with probability corresponding to the frequency 
of this age group in the wild, and (2) that the survival schedule of the captive cohort 
remains the same as the survival schedule of the wild cohort. 

The identity behind the captive cohort method described in the earlier papers by 
Müller, Carey, and their colleagues (Müller et al. 2004, 2007; Carey, Müller, et al. 
2008, 2012) is the classical formula for residual renewal time in a stationary renewal 
process described in the early work on stationary population theory by both Lotka 
(Lotka 1907, 1928) and Feller (Feller 1950). More recent work involving stationary 
population theory relevant to this method includes the classic papers by Ryder (Ryder 
1973, 1975) on replacement populations, the article by Kim and Aron (1989) show- 
ing the equivalency of the average age and average expectation of remaining life in a 
stationary population, the book section in Keyfitz (1985,74) containing a general for- 
mula for the average expectation of life in a stationary population, the demography 
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Table 2.8. Relationship of age distribution (c,), in a stationary population with four age 
classes, to time-to-death distribution of its members (d..) 


Stationary population Fraction captured at Captive life table 
Agex N, 1, Cx Age0 Agel Age2 Age3 Ls d. x* 
0 40 1.000 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.05 1.00 0.40 0 
1 30 0.750 0.30 0.30 0.25 0.05 — 0.60 0.30 1 
2 25 0.625 0.25 0.25 0.05 — — 0.30 025 2 
3 5S 0.125 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 3 
4 0 0.000 0.00 0.00 00 4 


Note: The left subtable contains the hypothetical population demographic data where N,, |, and c, denote the num- 


ber in the population, cohort survival, and fraction at age x, respectively (see Müller et al. 2004 for details). The middle 
subtable contains the fraction of the total number captured in the top row (i.e., in proportion to their field abundance of 
40%, 30%, 25%, and 5%). These are survived downward with captive age, x* according to their age-specific survival 
rates in the left subtable. The right subtable contains the postcapture survival of all individuals by captive age. Note that 
the sums of the middle subtable rows equal the captive survival, |*,, for each captive age. The d* column in this subtable 
equals the fraction of all deaths that occur in the age interval, the fractions of which reveal the identity (see all bold 
numbers in main table). 


text Preston et al. (2001, 53-58) outlining the basic properties of a stationary popu- 
lation, and the paper by Goldstein (2009) showing the equivalency of life lived and 
life left in stationary populations. Vaupel (2009) rederived the basic model contained 
in Müller et al. (2004). He also shows that the captive cohort concept is a general 
model in which the proportion of individuals younger than age a equals the propor- 
tion whose remaining life span is less than age a. Or, conversely, the proportion of 
individuals age a or older is equal to the proportion of individuals who will still be 
alive in a years. Rao and Carey (2019) generalized this equality and introduced a 
theorem on stationary populations (for extension, see Rao and Carey 2019). Papers by 
French demographer Nicola Brouard (1986, 1989) and by American biodemographer 
James Carey and his colleagues (Carey et al. 2018; Carey 2019; Carey and Vaupel 2019) 
contain additional details of the life table population identity, including proofs, exten- 
sions, and applications. 


Consider Further 


Life table concepts and methods are foundational (literally) to demography, and there- 
fore extensions and example applications are scattered throughout this book. The 
parity progression life tables in chapter 4 (Reproduction), the life table as a station- 
ary population in chapter 5 (Population I: Basic Models), and the age/stage models 
in chapter 6 (Population II: Stage Models) are effectively life table models when 
populations are stationary. We include a baseline model life table of humans in 
chapter 8 (Human Demography) and also introduce the multiple-decrement life 
table in this chapter. We introduce the concept of active life expectancy using the 
healthy life expectancy life table in chapter 10 (Application II: Evaluating and Man- 
aging Populations). A number of life table-related questions are included in the 
demographic shorts in Chapter 11 including life overlap (S6), the probability of 
same-year deaths (S12) and demographic selection ($43). 
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FIGURE 2.9. The equality of the age distribution in a stationary population (upper panel) 
and the distribution of time to death of its members (lower panel). The implied age-specific 
mortality rates (q,) are 1/4, 1/6, 4/5, and 1.00 for age classes 0, 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 
Each segment labeled a, b, c, or d in the upper panel corresponds to the fraction of the age 
class of the population that dies in intervals 0, 1, 2, and 3, respectively (lower panel). For 
example, the percentage of the standing population that dies in each segment labeled a 
(upper panel) sums to 40% in the time-to-death class 0 (lower panel). Or, alternatively, as 
the population ages the number of individuals in segments a, b, c, and d in age class 0 (upper 
panel) die off at times 0, 1, 2, and 3, respectively, as shown in the time-to-death distribution 
(lower panel). (Source: Carey et al. 2012) 


Scores of books have been published on life table concepts and methods, the best 
of which we believe are those by Namboodiri and Suchindran (1987) and Chiang 
(1984). Overviews and synopses of life table methods include the entry by Michel 
Guillot in the Encyclopedia of Population (Guillot 2005), a chapter in the Handbook of 
Population by Kenneth Land (Land et al. 2005), two chapters by Italian demographers 
Jacques Vallin and Graziella Caselli in Demography: Analysis and Synthesis (Vallin 
and Caselli 2006a, b), and a major chapter on life tables by Hallie J. Kintner in 
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Methods and Materials in Demography (Kintner 2004). Textbooks on general 
demography that include life table methods include those by Lundquist (2015), Row- 
land (2003), Preston et al. (2001), and Wachter (2014). Three excellent textbooks 
on life tables from the actuarial sciences include Life Contingencies by Jordan 
(1967), Mortality Table Construction by Batten (1978), and Actuarial Mathematics 
by Bowers et al. (1986). Harper (2018) gives a synopsis of demography in general 
and life tables in particular. 


Mortality 


It is possible that death may be the consequence of two generally co-existing 
causes; the one, chance, without previous disposition to death or deterioration; the 
other, a deterioration, or an increased inability to withstand destruction. 
Benjamin Gompertz (1825, 513) 


who by water and who by fire 
who by sword and who by beast 
who by famine and who by thirst 
who by earthquake and who by plague 
who by strangling and who by stoning 
Unetanneh Tokef, ancient Jewish poem (Parsing death in the eleventh century) 


Although cohort survival to age x (L) and age-specific survival (p,) are the life table 
parameters most used in ecology and evolutionary literature, age-specific mortality 
(q.) represents the most fundamental actuarial concept in the life table and is the sta- 
tistical foundation for the actuarial sciences (Land et al. 2005; Roach and Carey 
2014). Mortality modeling and the concepts of actuarial aging, relative risk, odds 
ratio, sex mortality differentials, cause-specific and all-cause mortality, and average 
lifetime mortality are all based on risk concepts. For example, the ratio of daily sur- 
vival for two cohorts, one with a value of 99.9% and the other 99.0%, is slightly 
over 1.0. However, their relative risk of dying [i.e., (0.01/0.001) = 10] and their ratio 
of remaining life expectancies [i.e., (1.0/0.01) = 100; (1.0/0.001) =1,000)] differ by 
10 fold (Roach and Carey 2014). These and many other quantitative relationships 
between the two hypothetical cohorts are not evident without considering risk. Age- 
specific mortality is conceptually simple, easily measured, readily modeled, and appli- 
cable to virtually all species (Carey and Judge 2000). 

The basic role of mortality is evident by considering that death is an event indicat- 
ing a change of state from living to dead, a failure of the system. In contrast, survival is 
a nonevent inasmuch as it is a continuation of the current state. This orientation 
toward events rather than nonevents is fundamental to the analysis of risk. Mortal- 
ity rates can be disaggregated by cause of death and thus can shed light on the biology, 
ecology, and epidemiology of deaths, the frequency distribution of causes, and the 
likelihood of dying of a particular cause by age and sex. An individual can die due to a 
number of causes, such as an accident, a predator, or a disease. This concept of cause 
does not apply to survival; in other words, there is no cause of survival. 

Another aspect of age-specific mortality is that its value is mathematically (as dis- 
tinct from biologically) independent of demographic events at other ages. In contrast, 
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cohort survival (l,) is conditional upon survival to each of the previous ages, life 
expectancy at age x (e,) is a summary measure of the consequences of death rates 
over all ages greater than x, and the fraction of all deaths (d,) that occur at young 
ages will determine how many individuals remain to die at older ages. This mathe- 
matical independence of mortality relative to events at other ages is important because 
age-specific rates can be directly compared among ages or between populations that, 
in turn, may shed light on differences in relative age-specific frailty or robustness. 

Finally, a number of different mathematical models of mortality have been devel- 
oped (e.g., Gompertz; Weibull; logistic) that provide simple and concise means for 
expressing the actuarial properties of cohorts with just a few parameters. These 
concise models facilitate comparisons of mortality and longevity variation across 
populations. 

In this chapter we focus on three indexes of mortality that are of fundamental 
importance in demography and actuarial science. The first two, which were intro- 
duced in chapter 2, include the discrete functions period mortality, q,, defined as the 
probability of dying in the age interval x to x+1, and the central death rate, m,, 
defined as the number of deaths per person-years. The third mortality concept, one 
of the most important in demography, is the force of mortality, p,, defined as the 
instantaneous death rate. This latter function is continuous and is thus used primarily 
in actuarial calculus. 


Discrete Mortality 


As noted in the previous chapter on life tables, the q, and m, are related by the 
formula 


m, =— (3.1) 
e 
z4x 


The difference between them is evident in their algebraic definitions, where 


_ number dying in interval x to x+1 


a= 


Bee? 
number alive age at age x ae 


number dying in interval x to x +1 
m, = —- (3.3) 
number of years lived x to x +1 by those alive at age x 


Given that the numerators are identical, the distinction between these two measures 
can be seen in eqn. (3.2) and eqn. (3.3) in their denominators. The denominator in 
the q, expression is the number of individuals that started the interval and were sub- 
ject to the risk of dying throughout the interval; thus, q, is a probability of dying 
between x and x +1. If 100 individuals are at risk and 88 survived, then the proba- 
bility of dying in the age interval is 0.12. 
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33 


Age-specific mortality, q(31) 
Lexis trapezoid 


31 


Age 


Central death rate, m(31) 
Lexis square 


2010 2011 2012 2013 


FIGURE 3.1. Visualization of the conceptual and analytical differences between age-specific 
mortality and the central death rate using the Lexis diagram. Whereas m(31) is computed as 
the number of deaths between 31 and 32 divided by the total life-years lived by individuals 
in the age interval 31 to 32 between 2011 and 2012, q(31) is the fraction of individuals who 
turned age 31 in 2011 who survived to turn age 32 in 2012. 


The denominator in the m. expression (eqn. 3.3) is the total number of life-years 
(life-days) lived in the interval. This includes the total life-years for individuals who 
survived the entire interval as well as the total life-years lived by individuals who died 
within the interval; thus, m, is a death rate per life-year. In this case, if 100 individuals 
were alive at the start of the interval and the 12 individuals who died did so at a rate of 
one per month, then the average number of life-years lived in that interval is 88 for those 
that survived plus 6 for those that died, on average, at the midpoint of the interval. The 
central death rate for this hypothetical example is 12 deaths (numerator) divided by 
106 life-years (denominator), or m,=0.113 deaths per life-year lived in the interval. 

We can express the right-hand terms for both q, and m,, using the life table par- 
ameters d, and 1, from the life table, which yields 


m, = s= 65) 
(l -d,)+5dx 


Note that the left-hand expression in the denominator of eqn. (3.5) gives the life- 
years lived in the interval (l) minus the (uncorrected) life-years lost due to deaths 
(d). These uncorrected life-years lost are corrected by the right-hand expression in 
the denominator by assuming that the average individual died at the midpoint of the 
interval (i.e., d,/2). The differences between m, and q, are illustrated in the Lexis 
diagram shown in fig. 3.1. 
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Continuous Mortality: The Calculus of Mortality 


Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, 
but supreme beauty—a beauty cold and austere... 
Bertrand Russell 


The Force of Mortality 


Consider the number of survivors at each age x (l) as a continuous function of age x; 
then the force of mortality, py, is defined as the ratio of the rate of decrease of |, (i.e., 
the instantaneous effect of mortality) at that age to the value of |,. Algebraically, 


Lan! 
uy = ( T) a (3.6) 
d 
Sal 
orp, =H (3.7) 


where d/dx represents differentiation with respect to age x, which indicates the rate 
of change of l, over an infinitesimally small increment of age. The minus sign is intro- 
duced to make u, positive since |, is a decreasing function of age. 

From basic calculus, the derivative of the natural log of a function of x, In(f(x)), is 


d 1 d 


2 eee (3.8) 

d 
Thus, u, =——(In(1,)) (3.9) 

dx 

Integrating both sides over 0 to n yields 
Ju dt= -f'La ))dt =[-In(l,,.) 2 (3.10) 
0 Bart 0 dt yest x+t/ 40 2 

= =n) =I.) =| = (3.11) 
= „px =exp(=[",.ce} (3.12) 


If n=1, then this expression can be simplified to 
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1.0 u(x) = lim U(x) -Iæ + n) 
n+0 n 
I(x) 
0.0 
9 Age (x) — 


FIGURE 3.2. Illustration of the force of mortality as the first derivative of the l, function. 


Px = €xp(— Hx) (3.13) 
Note that 
-ln (px) =u, (3.14) 
and 
q, = 1 - exp(-p,) (3.15) 


Thus I(x) equals the exponent of the summation of p,’s from 0 through x 
I(x) = Inf, Hada (3.16) 


cate la| exo f"n.da) (3.17) 


The force of mortality can be thought of as either a measure of mortality at the 
precise moment of death or the first derivative of the 1, function (see fig. 3.2). In actu- 


arial modeling, the force of mortality is preferred over age-specific mortality (q,) 


because it is not bounded by unity, it is independent of the size of the age intervals, 


and it forms the argument of numerous parametric mortality functions. 
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Three formulas that are commonly used for computing u, include 


where n denotes the band width (age interval). 


An empirical model 


We can create a simple model in which mortality at each subsequent age equals the 
product of the current age and the factor by which mortality changes at each age: 


where À denotes the rate of change in mortality with age. We can use the geometric 
mean of the rates of change from ages 70 through 75 as the constant, A= 1.0824 (from 
fig. 3.3a) and project mortality from 70 through 75. Let q7) = 0.020420; then 


Note that since 


nd 


° 
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then by substituting Aq-o for q7,, we find 
G72 =Ad70 x àq70 


or 
q72 = q7? 


By defining qz as the initial level of mortality, denoted a, this model can be general- 
ized as 


q, =aÀ> 


which states that age-specific mortality at age x is the product of the initial level of 
mortality and the rate of change of mortality raised to the xth power. By setting À = eb, 
this model can be expressed in continuous form as 


u(x) =aebx 


This empirical example and associated graphs are shown in fig. 3.3a, b. 


Smoothing age-specific mortality rates 


Smoothing mortality rates for plotting is often useful because of the binomial noise 
present due to small numbers or environmental variation. A formula for computing the 
running geometric mean of an age-specific mortality schedule, denoted q,, is given as 


ae —(n+1) 
a.-1-| II P| (3.22) 
y: n 


where p,=1-q, and n denotes the “width” of the running geometric average. The 
analytical counterpart for the running mean of force of mortality, denoted Ñ. is 


ie 1 x+n 


hi n (3.23) 


š; n + 1 y=x-n y 


More sophisticated methods for smoothing hazard rates using locally weighted 
least squares techniques are described in Müller et al. (1997) and Wang et al. (1998). 
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FIGURE 3.3. Illustration of constancy of change in mortality in US females (2000). (a) Rate of 
change in age-specific mortality from age 70 through 75. Note that the change is 1.08-fold 
to the second decimal place over all of these ages. (b) Rate of change in age-specific mortal- 
ity viewed in the context of the life course. The main graph depicts age-specific mortality, 
and the inset shows the ratio of q,,; to q, from age 30 onward. 


Mortality Models 


There are three principal justifications for postulating an analytical form for mortal- 
ity and survival functions (Bowers et al. 1986). First, many phenomena in the physi- 
cal sciences can be explained efficiently by simple formulas, therefore some authors 
have suggested that animal survival is governed by simple laws (cited in Bowers et al. 
1986). Second, it is easier to communicate a function with a few parameters than it 
is to communicate a life table with several hundred parameters and probabilities. 
Finally, a simple analytical survival function is easily estimated using a few parameters 
from the original determination of the mortality data. Six of the most frequently 
used mortality models in demographic and gerontological research are presented in 
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Table 3.1. Six of the major age-specific mortality [u(x)] and survival [I(x)] models 


Model u(x) I(x) Notes 

de Moivre (w-x)! 1 o= oldest age; survival can 

(1729) (Q) also be expressed as l, =a - bx 
where a= 1.0 (radix) and b= 1/% 

Gompertz ae” A a a=initial mortality rate; 

(1825) exo|(2) (1-e™) b=“Gompertz” parameter; 


linearized version: 
In u(x) =a +bx 


Makeham aeX +c a w. c=age-Independent (acciden- 
(1860) exp (= )a-¢ )— cx tal) mortality 

Exponential c exp[-cx] constant hazard rate, c 
Weibull ax" P a a=location parameter; 
(1939) l-5) | n=shape parameter; 


n> 0; linearized version: 
In u(x)=a+nInx 


Logistic nx! | iA g and n are parameters to be 
x 
1+ (=) ] 


aa, a fitted; both parameters control 
g +x : 

shape and location 
Siler a, and b, control the scale 

1 1 

and rate of change in infant 
mortality, c is age-independent 
(accidental) mortality and a, 
and b, control mortality scale 
and trajectory in young, 


middle and older age. 


=b: b. 
aye" +c+a,e™ 


o 


Note: Life expectancy at birth, e(0), is computed using the formula e(0) -Í 1(x)dx for all models (Carey 2001). 


0 


table 3.1, along with the corresponding expression for age-specific survival and asso- 
ciated parameters. 


De Moivre model 


Mortality rate in the de Moivre model equals the inverse of the difference between 
maximal and current age and tends to unity as age approaches a putative maximum, 
w (Smith and Keyfitz 1977). The resulting survival schedule is a linearly decreasing 
function of age from 1.0 at age x =0 to zero at age x=. The advantage of this model 
is its simplicity—the model is transparent, easily understood, requires only a single 
parameter (w), and produces a linear survival function. The assumption that survival 
is a linear function of age is often applied over short age intervals. 


Gompertz model 


The assumption of the Gompertz model (Gompertz 1825) is that mortality beyond 
the age of sexual maturity (or another predetermined age) is an exponentially 
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increasing function of age. This model contains two parameters—the initial mortality 
rate, a, which denotes mortality at the youngest age class in the specified age interval, 
and the exponential rate of increase in death rate, b, which denotes the age-specific 
slope of the mortality function and is often referred to as the Gompertz parame- 
ter. Comparisons of how variation in these two Gompertz parameters influence 
both the survival curve and the death distribution are illustrated in figs. 3.4 and 3.5, 
respectively. 

The mortality trajectory for the Gompertz model is exponential, and its survival 
trajectory is sigmoidal. The Gompertz model provides two useful formulas: (1) the 
mortality doubling time, denoted MDT, defined as the time required for the mortal- 
ity to increase by twofold (MDT =In(2)/b); and (2) the estimated maximum life span, 
denoted T naxs and defined by Finch (1990) as the age when a population subject to 
Gompertzian mortality rates has diminished to one survivor (T,,,,,=!n[1 + b(InN)/a]/b). 
Additional perspectives on the Gompertz model are given in Ricklefs and Scheuerlein 
(2002). 


Makeham model 


The Makeham model (Makeham 1867), also known as the Gompertz-Makeham 
model, represents an improvement in the Gompertz model. Makeham found that 
overall mortality levels could be better represented if a constant term was added to 
the Gompertz formula for u(x) to account for causes of mortality not dependent on 
age (i.e., accidental deaths). There is no analogous transformation for the Gompertz- 
Makeham equation in which linear regression can be used to estimate the parameter c. 
Instead, it has been suggested that one can use trial and error, after first estimating 
parameters a and b from the Gompertz regression equation, and then adjust c until 
the closest approach to a straight line is attained (Elandt-Johnson 1980). 


Mortality 
(different slopes, b) 


Survival 


Mortality 
(different initial levels, a) 


eee i 


Age — Age — 


FIGURE 3.4. Comparison of how different values of a (initial mortality) and b (mortality 
slope) in the Gompertz model affect survival patterns. 
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Distribution of deaths 
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FIGURE 3.5. Comparison of how different values of a (initial mortality) and b (mortality 
slope) in the Gompertz model affect the death distribution (d,) patterns. (Source: Canudas- 
Romo et al. 2018) 


Exponential model 


The exponential model is effectively the Gompertz-Makeham model minus the Gom- 
pertz component. In other words, it accounts for only the accidental deaths, c, and 
thus assumes age-independent mortality. Because mortality is constant with age in 
the exponential model, its plot is simply a horizontal line intercepting the y-axis at c 
and extending to the right. The survival function for this model decreases exponen- 
tially with age. 


Weibull model 


Whereas the de Moivre, Gompertz, and Makeham models were derived in an actu- 
arial context, the Weibull model was developed in the context of reliability engineer- 
ing (Weibull 1951). This model is a generalization of the exponential model but, unlike 
the exponential model, does not assume a constant hazard rate and thus has broader 
application. The Weibull model has two parameters, the value of n determines the 
shape of the distribution curve, and the value of a determines its scaling. The Weibull 
hazard function increases if n> 0, decreases if n <0, and is constant if n=0. 


Logistic model 


The logistic model was introduced to demography by Pearl and Reed (1920), who 
used this model to estimate the ceiling or asymptote of the US population. Wilson 
(1994) showed that the logistic model provided a good fit to the results of the large- 
scale Medfly study. Comparable to the logistic model is the Perks model (Perks 1932), 
which also exhibits leveling-off behavior at older ages. 
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Siler model 


An important parametric model of mortality across the entire life span is the Siler 
competing hazards model (Siler 1979). Siler added a third component to the Gompertz- 
Makeham model to represent the early-life segment of humans and virtually all non- 
human species in which mortality is typically high. Siler called his model a compet- 
ing hazards model precisely because he interpreted its three components as sets of 
risks that compete simultaneously throughout life. 


Mortality Drives the Life Table 


Mortality risk specifies the likelihood of transitioning from the live state to the dead 
state, and it thus underlies, and shapes, the life table. Fig. 3.6 illustrates how four 
different mortality patterns shape the survival (lI) and death distribution (d,) pat- 
terns, including (1) constant (type I) mortality, which produces geometrically decreas- 
ing survival and death curves; (2) exponential or Gompertzian (type II) mortality, 
which, for the mortality rate depicted, produces high survival through older ages, 
which, in turn, skews the deaths to older ages; (3) the Siler model with high early 
(infant) mortality followed by Gompertzian mortality (type III), which reduces 
survival at young ages and distributes deaths accordingly; and (4) slowing mortal- 
ity at older ages (type IV), which produces long tails in both survival and death 
distributions. 


Mortality Survival Deaths 
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FIGURE 3.6. Age patterns of qx lx, and d, demonstrated by four different types of mortality 
curves. 
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Demographic Heterogeneity and Selection 


One assumption in the mortality models presented earlier is that all individuals at 
birth experience the same probability of survival at each age. This assumption is vir- 
tually always violated because there are a wide vartety of factors that can have pro- 
found effects on the risks of death, including within-group differences in genetic 
endowment or in developmental conditions. As populations age, the composition of 
individuals in the population changes, and they become more selected. Over time 
members of subcohorts with higher death rates will die out in greater numbers than 
will the members of subcohorts who experience lower death rates. The concept of 
subgroups endowed with different levels of frailty (see fig. 3.7) is referred to as demo- 
graphic heterogeneity; the winnowing process as the cohort ages is referred to as 
demographic selection. The actuarial consequence of a cohort consisting of subco- 
horts, with different levels of frailty, is that the mortality trajectory of the whole cohort 
will change with the change in cohort heterogeneity. As a consequence, the whole 
cohort may depart substantially from Gompertz mortality rates even though each of 
the subcohorts is subject to Gompertz rates. Those individuals with the greatest frailty 
will die off first, leaving progressively fewer of them in the cohort, and thus altering 
the trajectory of mortality for the whole cohort. For example, if in a cohort there are 
two subgroups, one with a low and constant probability of death and the other with 
a rapidly rising mortality rate, the overall cohort mortality will rise to a peak and 
then fall off as the weak die off and the overall mortality then tracks the trajectory 
of the least frail (most robust) subgroup. Other examples of how heterogeneity can 
affect the mortality trajectory of a cohort are shown in fig. 3.8. 


------- Extremely frail individuals A 
—-—-- Weak individuals A 
— — - Average (standard) individuals Fi 

| Robust individuals Í 

> : 

= Z 


Age — 


FIGURE 3.7. Mortality patterns of members of subcohorts within a larger cohort. Although 
mortality occurs in all subcohorts throughout the life course, their differential mortality 
rates, due to differences in frailty, shape the composition of the aging cohort and thus shape 
the composite mortality pattern. 
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FIGURE 3.8. Examples of how heterogeneity can affect the mortality trajectory of a cohort 
(Vaupel and Yashin 1985): (a) the observed hazard rate may decline even though the hazard 
rates for the two subcohorts are constant; (b) the observed hazard rate may decline and then 
rise even though the hazard rate for one subcohort is rising steadily and that of the other is 
constant; (c) the observed hazard rate may rise steadily and then decline, and then rise again 
even though the hazard rates for the two subcohorts are steadily rising; (d) the observed 
hazard rate may increase more slowly than the hazard rates for the other two subcohorts; 
(e) the observed hazard rate may increase and then decline if the hazard rate for one subcohort 
is increasing and the other subcohort is immune; (f) a disadvantaged cohort may appear to 
suffer lower mortality rates than an advantaged cohort at older ages as their members die 
off. The frail subcohort of a disadvantaged population faces higher mortality chances than 
the frail subcohort of the advantaged population. Consequently, the frailer members of the 
disadvantaged population die off relatively quickly, leaving a surviving population that largely 
consists of the robust subcohort. If this selection effect is strong enough, a crossover may be 
observed for the two populations as shown in the inset (redrawn from figs. 1-6 in Vaupel and 
Yashin 1985). 


The concept of subcohort variance in the risk of death and its actuarial conse- 
quences was introduced to the literature over four decades ago by James Vaupel and 
his colleagues (1979), and their model of heterogeneity yielded four major insights 
that were not apparent at the time. First, the mortality rates for individuals may 
increase faster with age than the observed mortality rates for cohorts because, as death 
selectively removes individuals with high frailty, the average frailty of a cohort 
decreases. This is because the cohort mortality rates increase less rapidly than the 
mortality rates for any individual in the cohort. Second, the life expectancy of those 
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whose lives might be saved by some health intervention may be less than currently 
estimated because measures of progress consider only changes in cohort mortality 
and do not recognize that the proportion of cohorts that reach a particular age has 
been increasing. Third, past progress against mortality may be underestimated, and 
as a consequence predictions of future progress against mortality may be too low. 
Finally, heterogeneity in frailty may be a factor in observed declines and reversals 
with age of mortality differentials between pairs of populations. 


Model derivation for demographic heterogeneity 


Given that u;(x, y, z) is the force of mortality for individuals in population group I, 
at exact age x, at some instant in time y, and with frailty of z (Vaupel et al. 1979), the 
frailty parameter, z, is defined according to the relationship 


u(x, y, z) = = u(x, y, 1) (3.24) 


where an individual with the frailty parameter of z= 1 is a “standard” individual. This 
means that an individual with a frailty of 2 is twice as likely to die at any particular 
age and time, and an individual with a frailty % is half as likely to die. 

For simplicity Vaupel et al. (1979) dropped the subscripts and arguments, so eqn. 
(3.24) is reduced to 


u(z) =z * u (3.25) 


Let s be the probability that an individual will survive to age x and let H denote 
the cumulative hazard function through age x. Then 


s=ell (3.26) 


And it follows that 


s(z)= s (S27) 


where S =s(x, y, 1). In words, if a standard individual has a 0.50 chance of surviving 
to age x, then individuals with frailties of 1/3, 1/2, 1, 2, and 3 will have a 0.79, 0.71, 
0.50, 0.25, and 0.125 chance of survival, respectively. And if there were equal initial 
numbers of individuals in each of these five subcohorts, the average survival for the 
cohort as a whole would be s=0.475. If, alternatively, the initial numbers were 
n=5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 for the most to the least frail group, respec- 
tively, then s=0.356. Finally, if the order of the initial numbers were reversed, from 
the least to the most frail group, then s=0.594. These hypothetical examples dem- 
onstrate the importance of understanding not only the effects of the distribution of 
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within-cohort frailty on the group survival, but also the effects on survival of the dis- 
tribution of initial numbers for each subcohort. 


Distribution of frailty 


Vaupel and his colleagues (Vaupel, Manton, and Stallard 1979; Vaupel and Yashin 
1985) assumed that frailty at birth is gamma distributed: 


-Àz 
fy(2) = Mai 


caine 2 
rib (3.28) 


where À and k are the parameters of the distribution. The mean and variance of a 
gamma variate are given by 


k 
z= 3.29 
n (3.29) 
and 
k 
o? =y (3.30) 


They chose this distribution because it is analytically tractable and readily com- 
putable. They note that it is a flexible distribution that takes on a variety of shapes 
as k varies; for example, when k=1 it is identical to the exponential distribution, 
and when k is large it assumes a bell-shaped form. 


Example of two-subcohort heterogeneity model 


The concept of demographic selection resulting from demographic heterogeneity is 
illustrated with a hypothetical two-subcohort example applied to the fruit fly D. mela- 
nogaster. Using Gompertzian mortality rates for each subcohort with differences in 
the rate parameter, b, and starting with a 10-fold difference in initial numbers, the 
effect of selection is shown in table 3.2 and fig. 3.9. The overall cohort mortality rate 
closely tracks that for the subcohort with the highest mortality rate, subcohort A, 
and, because of its higher initial numbers, continues through 50 days. At this age the 
mortality of the whole, the dashed line in fig. 3.9, differs only slightly from mortality 
in subcohort A. However, by age 65-70 roughly the same number of survivors remain 
in each subcohort, and thus the composite mortality rate begins to bend toward that 
for subcohort B. With few remaining members of the high-mortality subcohort A still 
living, the overall mortality converges to the mortality of the low-mortality subco- 
hort B. At this point the average mortality slows and begins to decrease even though 
mortality in both subcohorts continues to increase through all ages. 
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FIGURE 3.9. Illustration of how the composite mortality for two subcohorts, A and B, each 
subject to Gompertz mortality rates, departs from the Gompertz model (dashed curve). Inset 


shows the composition of the overall cohort starting with a 10-to-1 ratio of initial numbers 
of subcohort A relative to subcohort B. 


Compositional interpretation of the Medfly mortality 


Vaupel and Carey (1993) used mixtures of 12 different Gompertz curves to closely fit 
mortality patterns observed in the 1.2 million Medfly study showing slowing of mor- 
tality at older ages. To model the age trajectory of Medfly mortality, they assumed that 


u(x, z) =zu°(x) (3.31) 


where u? is the baseline hazard function. Specifically, they assumed a baseline func- 
tion of a Gompertz curve, where 


w(x) = 0.003e°3* (3.32) 


The proportion of the population of 1.2 million flies that survived from eclosion 
(birth) to age 121 defined the baseline (average) survival with an expectation of life 
of 13.1 days for the “standard” individual (i.e., z= 1). 

The z-values and initial proportions for each of 12 subcohorts are given in table 3.3. 
One should first note that the frailty levels for some cohorts differ by 10 orders of 
magnitude; for example, an extreme frailty of 3.2 with an expectation of life less than 
10 days to a subcohort with the least frailty of 0.00000000073 and an expectation 
of life of over 100 days. The first three subcohorts in table 3.3 constitute 92% of the 
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Table 3.2. Hypothetical example of a Drosophila melanogaster cohort consisting 
of subcohorts A and B subject to Gompertzian rates of aging 


Age-specific mortality, u(x) Survival (L) 

Age Subcohort A Subcohort B 

x (low) (high) Composite Subcohort A Subcohort B 
0 0.0050 0.0050 0.0051 100.0 1000.0 
1 0.0052 0.0053 0.0054 99.5 994.9 
2 0.0055 0.0056 0.0058 99.0 989.4 
3 0.0057 0.0060 0.0061 98.4 983.7 
4 0.0060 0.0064 0.0065 97.8 977.6 
3] 0.0063 0.0067 0.0069 97.2 971.3 
20 0.0123 0.0166 0.0165 85.0 824.2 
21 0.0129 0.0176 0.0175 84.0 810.2 
22 0.0135 0.0187 0.0186 82.9 795.6 
23 0.0141 0.0199 0.0197 81.7 780.4 
24 0.0147 0.0211 0.0209 80.6 764.6 
25 0.0154 0.0224 0.0221 79.4 748.2 
40 0.0302 0.0551 0.0523 57.1 433.8 
41 0.0316 0.0585 0.0554 55.3 409.8 
42 0.0331 0.0621 0.0585 53.6 385.8 
43 0.0346 0.0660 0.0619 51.8 361.9 
44 0.0362 0.0701 0.0654 50.0 338.1 
45 0.0379 0.0744 0.0691 48.2 314.5 
60 0.0744 0.1830 0.1429 21.4 51.5 
61 0.0778 0.1943 0.1482 19.8 42.6 
62 0.0814 0.2063 0.1531 18.3 34.9 
63 0.0852 0.2191 0.1577 16.8 28.2 
64 0.0891 0.2326 0.1619 15.4 22.5. 
65 0.0932 0.2470 0.1654 14.1 17.7 
70 0.1167 0.3334 0.1721 8.4 4.2 
71 0.1221 0.3540 0.1713 7.4 3.0 
72 0.1277 0.3759 0.1701 6.5 2.1 
73 0.1335 0.3992 0.1688 5.7 1.4 
74 0.1397 0.4239 0.1677 5.0 0.9 
75 0.1461 0.4501 0.1670 4.3 0.6 


Note: The Gompertz parameter a is identical for both (initial mortality, a=0.005), but the Gompertz parameter b is 
different (b=0.045 and 0.060 for subcohorts A and B, respectively). Note the 10-fold difference in initial numbers at age 0. 


main cohort, and of this group only subcohort 1 had a frailty that was greater than 
the standard individual. Deaths in these three subcohorts were primarily responsible 
for shaping the overall trajectory of mortality through 50 days, the age at which mor- 
tality peaked. With respect to life span, only 0.7% (1 of 150) of the original Medfly 
cohort, and the modeled cohort, lived beyond 50 days. This means that only a tiny 
fraction of the whole cohort consisted of extremely long-lived individuals and was 
responsible for the deceleration and decline of cohort mortality at advanced ages. 
Inasmuch as each subcohort was experiencing ever-increasing probabilities of death 
with age, the decreasing overall mortality, in both the empirical and modeled data, 
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Table 3.3. Values of frailty, z, expectation of life at eclosion, and proportions, p, of flies 
at each level of frailty for Gompertz model described in text 


Subcohort Frailty, z Expectation of life (days) Proportion, p 
1 3T 4.4 0.41 

2 0.75 16.4 0.38 

3 0.17 47.6 0.13 

4 0.03 93.3 0.46 

5 0.0093 98.8 0.020 

6 0.0020 100.4 0.0082 

7 0.00036 100.7 0.0017 

8 0.000074 100.8 0.00046 
9 0.000011 100.8 0.00013 
10 0.0000014 100.8 0.000053 
11 0.000000058 100.8 0.000013 
12 0.00000000073 100.8 0.000043 


Source: Vaupel and Carey (1993). Note: The expectations of life for subcohorts 8-12 differ only by 2 to 4 decimal 
places (not given). 


required a quick sequential cascade of cohort die-offs, which then dropped the age- 
specific mortality to the lower rate of the less frail (longer-lived) subgroup (fig. 3.10). 
This accounts for the “stair-step” appearance in the decreasing segment of the mor- 
tality curve after age 50. Finally, fine-tuning the heterogeneity model required for best 
fit revealed the importance of the interplay of subcohort levels of frailty (z) with their 
individual proportion (p) to achieve mortality deceleration and decline in Medfly mor- 
tality. It is thus evident that changing these two parameters either in the heterogene- 
ity model or in empirical studies (i.e., by chance or by design) can have profound 
effects on the overall trajectory of mortality. 


Mortality Metrics 


Average lifetime mortality 


The inverse of life expectancy at birth, eg, is the average mortality experienced by the 
cohort, given as {{=1/e,. More generally, the inverse of life expectancy at age x, ex, 
is the average mortality experienced by the cohort beyond age x, given as R, =1/e,. 
For example, the average yearly mortality probabilities for cohorts with 25-, 50-, 
and 75-year life expectancies are 0.04, 0.02, and 0.133, respectively. 


Mortality change indicators 


Kannisto (1996) describes several different mortality change indicators, some of which 
are included in table 3.4. These indicators reflect both the relative (proportional) and 
absolute (arithmetic) differences in three parameters—mortality, survival, and expec- 
tation of life. Expressing differences in mortality between two cohorts (table 3.4, 1a) 
as a proportion reflects relative changes with age and is particularly useful when mor- 
tality is low and thus absolute differences are small. Proportional differences at low 
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FIGURE 3.10. Daily probability of death for 1.2 million Medflies. Solid line shows the empirical 
data from Carey and his colleagues (1992). Dashed line is the output of the heterogeneity 
model, consisting of 12 different subcohorts with different initial proportions and frailty 
levels (Vaupel and Carey 1993). 


mortality rates may be substantial, for example, the order-of-magnitude difference 
between q, = 0.0001 and q, =0.001, and therefore they better highlight significant dif- 
ferences in the underlying biology. In contrast, absolute differences in mortality terms 
(table 3.4, 1b) are useful when absolute risks are high, for example, the small propor- 
tional differences between q, =0.4 and q,=0.5 have substantial absolute differences. 
Similar reasoning applies when comparing survival or life expectancy differences 
between two cohorts (table 3.4, 2a, b, and 3a, b). Relative differences are especially 
useful when comparing these properties at old ages when the probabilities of survival 
and the remaining life expectancies are both quite small, but absolute differences may 
be more useful at the younger ages when survival and life expectancies are greater. 

An important use of both relative and absolute differences in age-specific mortal- 
ity is in identifying mortality crossovers (Manton and Stallard 1984), which occur 
when the relative rate of change and level of age-specific mortality rates in two pop- 
ulations differ. One group is “advantaged”—in other words, it has a lower relative 
mortality rate—and the other group is “disadvantaged” with a higher relative mor- 
tality rate. The disadvantaged population must manifest age-specific mortality rates 
markedly higher than the advantaged population through middle age, at which time 
the rates change. An example of a male-female mortality crossover in the Medfly is 
presented in Carey et al. (1995). 


Mortality scaling 


Observed mortality (u,) can be scaled in one of two ways in order to create a modi- 
fied mortality schedule ({i,), including proportional scaling and age-specific scaling 
(table 3.4). Proportional scaling changes the level of observed mortality by a constant 


Table 3.4. Selected mortality parameters and formulas, change indicators, and 


scaling models 


Parameter/model Description Notation Formula/model 
General mortality parameters 
Force of mortality Instantaneous mortality rate Uy. _ dl, 
l dx 
Estimation formula (1) Uy -ln p, 
Estimation formula (2) Uy — (npa, +Inp,) 
Estimation formula (3) Uy Ain, len) 
2n I(x +n) 
Central death rate Number dying at age x relative to m, s: 
number at risk 1- q 
2 x 
Life table aging Rate of change in age-specific k. In(m..,) -In(m.) 
rate mortality with age 
Mortality Smoothing for discrete form qx xen AS 
smoothing 1- II Px 
y=x-n 
f . > 1 x+n 
Smoothing for continuous form ú, š 
n+l y=x-n 
Average daily Daily mortality given expectation u t 
mortality of life, eo €o 
; 5 d 
Entropy Days gained per averted death H de, x 
€o 
Mortality change indicators (cohort A vs. cohort B) 
A 
la Mortality increase/decrease (relative) — Bx 
u, 
1b Mortality increase/decrease (absolute) — us — ye 
A 
2a Survival increase/decrease (relative) — l 
J. 
2b Survival increase/decrease (absolute) — -1 
A 
3a Life-days gained/lost at age x — = 
(relative) ex 
3b Life-days gained/lost at age x — eA — eB 


(absolute) 


Sources: Kannisto (1996); Carey (2001). 
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amount at all ages, whereas age-specific scaling changes mortality at each age by a 
specified proportion. 


Threshold mortality 


A major concern of any study designed to estimate the actuarial rate of aging in a 
cohort is the decrease in sample size at older ages due to attrition. However, this 
problem of insufficient sample size may also apply to the measurement of mortality 
at young ages even when the number of individuals at risk is at or near the initial 
number, n. This has been referred to as the left-hand boundary problem (Promis- 
low et al. 1999), which occurs whenever the “actual” mortality rate is less than 1/n. 
For example, a mortality rate of 4=0.001 cannot be detected with a sample size of 
n=100 since when a single individual dies the estimate will be u= 1/100 =0.01. 
The main point is that even though the number of individuals at risk is highest 
at the youngest ages, a sample size constraint still exists inasmuch as mortality is 
often quite low at young ages and thus lower than 1/n. In general, at small sample 
sizes, where there are few individuals at risk, the observed death rates do not pro- 
vide reliable estimates of the underlying distribution of the probability of death 
(fig. 3.11). 


2.0 ~ 


True Gompertz 
mortality curve 


Ln (mortality) 


Threshold 
H,=1/50 


Age 


Ficure 3.11. Illustration of threshold mortality concept. If sample size n=50 individuals, 
then 0.02 (1/50) is the threshold beyond which mortality cannot be measured for that 
sample size. 
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Standard deviation of mortality 


The equation for the 95% confidence interval for age-specific mortality is given as 
Cl, = à, +1.96S,, (3.33) 


where S,, denotes the standard deviation of the death rate at age x. The formula for Sax is 


és [í 3 
Sax = Q, oo (3,34) 


where q, is the age-specific mortality probability at age x and D, is the number of 
deaths at age x. 


Mortality in the human population 


The characteristics of the mortality patterns of contemporary humans living in devel- 
oped societies vary with life-cycle stage, and age and gender account for most of the 
within-population differences in overall mortality (fig. 3.12). At the early life stages 
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FIGURE 3.12. Anatomy of human mortality. This schematic diagram of the mortality 
schedule of modern humans (not to scale) shows various properties, including the general 


age pattern, rate of change with age, probability of dying, and principal causes of death 
(redrawn from Carey and Judge 2000). 
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newborns experience the highest death rates, and then after the first few months of 
life mortality drops quickly and reaches the lowest point of the life course at ages 10 
or 11 years. An 11-year-old girl’s probability of dying by her twelfth birthday is less 
than 1 in 8,000. Mortality then increases at a moderate rate through the early to mid 
20s, at which point a slight change in trajectory occurs, the details of which depend 
on gender. Male mortality exceeds female mortality, and the rate of increase is greater 
for males, resulting in a slight male “mortality bump.” These differences can be linked 
to the high-risk behavior more common in males in the late teens and early 20s than 
in females of the same age. Between ages 50 and 90, the rate of change in mortality 
with age first accelerates, then decelerates, forming a bell-shaped curve, quite regular 
for women but not for men. Mortality continues to decelerate from ages 90 to 110, 
causing a moderate leveling-off and slight decrease in mortality at the most advanced 
ages. The cause-of-death structure in developed countries like the United States pro- 
gresses from congenital diseases, accidents, and homicides at younger ages to cancer, 
heart disease, stroke, and dementia at the oldest ages. 


Consider Further 


Inasmuch as mortality is central to demography at individual, cohort, and popula- 
tion levels, various concepts and metrics directly related to mortality are present 
throughout the book. These include concepts in the Lexis diagram in chapter 1 
(Basics); the life table in chapter 2 (Life Tables); age-specific mortality (q.) and the 
central death rate (m,) in this chapter; the parity-progression life table in chapter 4 
(Reproduction); and models throughout the three chapters on population, including 
chapter 5 (Population I) with the intrinsic death rate (d) and the relationship of fer- 
tility and mortality in shaping age structure, chapter 6 (Population II) with mortality 
used in the context of stage matrix modeling, and chapter 7 (Population III) with 
sex-specific mortality used in two-sex models, the stochastic mortality component in 
stochastic models, and the worker death rate in models of social insects. Mortality 
concepts are included in chapter 8 (Human Demography) with a depiction of the mor- 
tality curve and an example of a life table for humans. Mortality rates and related 
metrics are included in the two chapters on applied demography, including chapter 9 
(Applied Demography I: Estimation) with mark-recapture and residual demography 
and chapter 10 (Applied Demography II: Evaluation) with comparative mortality 
dynamics, active life expectancy, irreplaceable mortality in biological control, and 
throughout the sections on harvesting and wildlife management. There are over a 
dozen of the short entries in chapter 11 (Biodemography Shorts) that are on or related 
to mortality, ranging from the theoretical consequences of a life course based on the 
ultralow mortality of 10-year-old girls (S7) to the impact on life expectancy of elimi- 
nating mortality at multiple ages (S10). 

Books, chapters, and articles that provide more advanced treatments of mortality 
and related concepts include Kleinbaum and Klein (2012), Hosmer and coauthors 
(2008), Collett (2015), Liu (2012), Elandt-Johnson (1980), multiple chapters on mor- 
tality or closely related topics in the edited books by Skiadas and Skiadas (2018) and 
Vallin et al. (1990), trends in mortality analysis by Manton and Stallard (1984), and 
a review of mortality modeling by Anatoli Yashin and his colleagues (2000). General 
books that cover mortality include those by Carmichael (2016) and Preston et al. 
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(2001). The second volume of Demography: Analysis and Synthesis by Caselli, 
Vallin, and Wunsch (2006a) contains a total of 16 chapters on topics related to mor- 
tality, including chapters on the relationship between morbidity and mortality by 
cause (Egidi and Frova 2006), endogenous mortality to maximum human life span 
(Vallin and Berlinguer 2006), environmental factors of mortality (Sartor 2006), and 
mortality, sex, and gender (Vallin 2006). 


Reproduction 


In looking at Nature it is most necessary to . . . never forget that every 
single organic being around us may be said to be striving to the utmost to 
increase in numbers. 
Charles Darwin (1859, 65) 


Background 


Overview of terms and concepts 


Under most demographic circumstances, reproduction is the most important deter- 
minant of population dynamics and growth. It follows that methods for analyzing, 
quantifying, and characterizing fertility are fundamental to the study of demography 
in general and, even more specifically, for life history concepts. 

Reproduction can be characterized in one of two ways: physiological (i.e., the pro- 
cess that results in offspring) or demographic (i.e., the per capita rate of offspring 
production in a given period of time) (Carey 1993). The terms reproductive rate, 
renewal rate, recruitment rate, and natality rate all denote the same reproductive con- 
cept and are frequently used synonymously. In biology fecundity and fertility are 
sometimes used interchangeably with reproductive rate, but we use the convention 
from formal demography of defining fecundity as the total number of offspring a 
female is capable of producing in a specified age interval, and fertility as the total 
number of offspring a female actually produces in the interval. In human demogra- 
phy fecundability refers to the probability of becoming pregnant in a single menstrual 
cycle. 

Our objective in this chapter is to provide an overview of the analysis of repro- 
duction in biological populations that goes beyond what may be found in standard 
biology and ecology texts. We divide the subject into three general areas: reproduc- 
tive averages (e.g., gross and net reproduction), reproductive heterogeneity (e.g., inter- 
individual differences in reproductive rates), and generalizations of reproduction 
(e.g., clutch size; parity progression). 


Patterns of Reproduction 


One way to classify the reproductive diversity of organisms is by the number of 
reproductive events in an individual’s lifetime (Roff 1992). Semelparous species 
reproduce once, and this pattern is often termed “big bang” reproduction because 
individuals die after reproduction. Examples of semelparous reproduction include 
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FIGURE 4.1. Shapes of age-specific reproductive schedules in selected taxonomic groups and 
species. Birds—(a) Japanese quail (Abplanalp and Woodard 1970); (b) South polar skua 
(Ainley et al. 1990); (c) white roman goose (Wang et al. 2002); (d) sparrow hawk (Newton 
and Rothery 1997); (e) magpie (Birkhead and Goodburn 1989); Mammals—(f) northern fur 
seal (Eberhardt and Siniff 1977); (g) Japanese monkey (Gouzoules et al. 1982); (h) killer 
whale (Olesiuk et al. 1990; Brault and Caswell 1993); (i) yellow-bellied marmot (Armitage 
and Downhower 1974); (j) chimpanzee (Teleki et al. 1976); (k) red deer (Clutton-Brock 1994); 
(1) vole (Leslie and Ransom 1940); (m) mountain goat (Côté and Festa-Bianchet 2001); 
(n) European rabbit (Rödel et al. 2004); (o) African lion (Packer et al. 1998); Amphibians— 
(p) Blue ridged two-lined salamander (Bruce 1988); (q) bullfrog (Howard 1988); (r) plains 
garter snake (Stanford and King 2004); Insects—(s) body louse (Evans and Smith 1952); 

(t) six-spotted thrips (Coville and Allen 1977). 


Pacific salmon, American eels, octopods, and bamboo. Iteroparous species, on the 
other hand, breed more than once and thus exhibit age-specific patterns of repro- 
duction; it is these patterns that are the focus of this chapter. Schedules of species 
that exhibit iterative reproduction are shown in fig. 4.1 for selected avian, mamma- 
lian, amphibian, and insect species. Roff (1992, 2002) divides the shape of the age 
schedule of reproduction into three classes: (1) uniform—an age-independent or 
constant level of offspring production with age; (2) asymptotic—an increasing repro- 
ductive output with age, a pattern that often occurs in plants and ectotherms that 
increase in size after reproductive maturity; and (3) triangular—an age-dependent 
reproductive pattern that starts low, increases to a peak typically in early middle age, 
and decreases with age. 


Basic Concepts 


A reproductive age schedule shows the per capita age-specific fecundity and fertil- 
ity rates over specified age intervals or over a cohort’s lifetime. A gross schedule 
is one in which mortality is not taken into account, and a net schedule weights 
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reproduction by the proportion or number in the cohort that survive to each age 
class. Measures of gross and net reproduction give the mean number of offspring 
produced by the cohort, but they do not capture the reproductive heterogeneity 
within the cohort. In other words, they do not reflect the fact that not all individu- 
als produce the same number of offspring. Parameters that express various aspects 
of this heterogeneity include the following: reproductive interval, which gives the 
frequency of offspring production by individuals (i.e., egg-producing days versus 
non-egg-producing days); daily parity, which denotes the fraction of the cohort 
that produce specified numbers of offspring at a given age; cumulative parity, 
which expresses the fraction of living individuals within a cohort that have had a 
specified sum total of offspring at given ages; and concentration of reproduction, 
which gives the frequency distribution of lifetime reproduction ranked by indi- 
vidual. Offspring produced by females are often produced as clutches (e.g., insects) 
or litters (e.g., rodents; canids), thus clutch or litter size designate offspring group- 
ings that can be expressed as an age schedule. Most organisms produce more than 
one offspring type of which the most common type category is gender. Other types 
may include sexual/asexual offspring or winged/wingless offspring. All of the repro- 
ductive relations discussed here pertain to females and are thus maternity func- 
tions. Although only limited effort has been directed toward reproductive rates of 
males, a number of paternity functions can be patterned after these maternity 
concepts. 


Birth Intervals and Rates 


Variation in reproduction among individuals within a cohort can be quantified by 
comparing birth intervals and birth rates. Birth intervals provide order (i.e., age 
sequence), duration (width of age class) and timing (period), and birth rates can be 
expressed as age- and period-specific or as total reproductive rates, without adjust- 
ments for mortality (i.e., gross rate) or with adjustments for mortality (i.e., net rate). 


Basic age-specific birth metrics 


If all individuals in a cohort are (literally) exactly the same age, period effects on 
birth rates will, at least in theory and with respect to statistical analysis, have the 
same impact on all individuals. The schematic shown in fig. 4.2 illustrates how a 
number of reproductive metrics are measured and computed. The hypothetical raw 
data include the number of offspring by age for each individual in the rows (indi- 
viduals A-D) and columns (ages 0-4). The summary data include total births by 
individual, exposure time (which refers to the duration of life for an individual), and 
average births per epoch (which are births divided by exposure time: 9/4.0 =2.3 for 
individual A). The summary metrics for the total group of individuals are computed 
from the sums of each of three columns, which shows a total of 24 offspring, 12 
epochs exposure (average life span), and 7.3 total births. From these sums, averages 
can be computed, such as the average lifetime births (24 births/4 individuals =6 lifetime 
births/individual), the average lifetime (12 epochs/3 individuals=4 epochs), and 
the average reproduction per epoch (7.3 time units/4 individuals = 1.8). 
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FIGURE 4.2. Schematic illustrating the measurement of individual-level births by age and 
of life-days lived as the exposure metric. Numbers superimposed on life-lines indicate the 
number of offspring produced within the age interval. 


Lexis diagram: Births by age and period 


The Lexis diagram can be used to illustrate the measurement of three different cate- 
gories of birth rates (fig. 4.3). 


Lexis square. This is the number of births within a single period for two 
cohorts in the same age class. In the figure this total equals the number of 
births from the cohort prior to cohort A (25 births), plus the total from 
cohort A (32 births) that occurred in the year 2000, when individuals were 
between 31 and 32 years old. The total is 57 births. 


Lexis horizontal parallelogram. This is the number of births through the time 
that a cohort is a particular age and that age covers two periods. In the figure 
cohort A produced 32 births in 2000 and 19 births in 2001, when individu- 
als in this cohort were between 31 and 32 years of age. The total is 51 births. 


Lexis vertical parallelogram. This is the number of births for a cohort during 
a single period. In the figure for the year 2000, some individuals from 
cohort A were between 30 and 31 years and they produced 27 births, and 
other individuals from cohort A were between 31 and 32 years and pro- 
duced 32 births. The total is 59 births. 


Per capita reproductive rates 


Daily rates 


The most basic reproductive measure is gross maternity, defined as the average num- 
ber of offspring produced by a female in the interval x to x+1. This is designated 
M,, where 


total offspring produced from x to x +1 


* number of individuals alive at midpoint of x and x+1 
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FIGURE 4.3. Lexis diagram illustrating three ways in which births can be counted when age 
and period are considered—Lexis square, Lexis horizontal parallelogram, and Lexis vertical 
parallelogram. 


The number of females alive at the midpoint of the age interval is 


(number alive at x) + (number alive at x +1) 
2 


midpoint number = 


This relationship implies that the individuals that died in the interval did so midway 
through the interval. This assumption is identical with that for determining the num- 
ber of life-days lived in the age interval to compute L, in the life table (see chapter 2). 
The parameter L, is frequently used as a multiplier of M, and other reproductive 
parameters to yield net maternity, which is the number of offspring produced by 
females aged x, weighted by the probability of their attaining age x from age 0. An 
illustration of these measures is given in table 4.1 with a Medfly example. 

The number of offspring counted at each exact age represents the total number 
produced in the age class interval x to x + 1. For example, the 5,616 eggs counted at 
x =40 corresponds to the eggs produced by the 352 females (midpoint estimate) liv- 
ing in the age interval 40 to 41 (indexed at x =40). It is thus necessary to distinguish 
between exact age and designated age class x, that is, the index for the interval between 
two exact ages. 


Lifetime rates and mean ages 


Maternity schedules may be summed over the lifetime of a cohort to yield a number 
of different reproductive rates. Maternity schedules may also be combined with age 
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Table 4.1. Age-specific egg-laying rates and metrics for the Medfly 


Exact age (days) at count 


40 41 42 43 
Number females alive 360 344 322 297 
at exact age x 
Number alive at 352 333 310 
midpoint of interval 
Number offspring 5,616 4,713 4,347 4,158 
counted at exact age 
Age interval 40-41 41-42 42-43 43-44 
Age index (x) 40 41 42 43 
L, (midpoint survival) 0.352 0.333 0.310 
M, (offspring at age x) 15.6 14.2 14.0 
L.M. (net maternity) 5.5 4.7 4.3 


Source: Carey et al. (19983). 


weightings and the survival schedule to determine the mean reproductive ages in a 
cohort. 

A hypothetical yet important lifetime reproductive rate is the gross reproductive 
rate (GRR), given by the formula 


Gross reproductive rate = GRR = pe M. (4.1) 


where a and p denote age of first and last reproduction, respectively. This sum gives 
the lifetime reproduction by an average female. The net reproductive rate, which 
gives the average lifetime reproduction for a newborn female, can be computed as 


Net reproductive rate = NRR => L.M. (4.2) 


These two rates can be defined alternatively as the per-generation reproductive contri- 
bution of newborn (or newly eclosed) females to the next generation. Net rates give 
the per capita lifetime contribution. Therefore, when these rates are divided by the 
number of days lived by the average female, this yields the average daily reproduction: 


B 


Eggs/female/day = =*——— (4.3) 
pu IES 


x=€ 
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FIGURE 4.4. Gross and net reproduction in the fruit fly D. melanogaster. 


B 
> L.M, 
Fertile eggs/female/day ==*——— (4.4) 
Dale 


X=E 


Note that the denominator for each of these equations equals the expectation of 
life at birth (or eclosion). The mean age of reproduction for each of these schedules 
is computed by dividing the sum of each of these schedules, weighted by age class x, 
by the sum of the unweighted schedules. Data for computing gross and net repro- 
duction for D. melanogaster are given in table 4.2 and depicted in fig. 4.4. 


Previous and remaining reproduction 


The net and gross rates of fecundity given in the previous sections shed light on 
reproduction at two different points on the age scale of the average individual from 
age 0 through age w (oldest age). That is, the net rate represents the expected future 
reproduction of the average newborn (newly eclosed) individual, and the gross rate 
represents the past reproduction of an individual that lived to the last possible age 
(age w). These basic relations are not restricted to the endpoints and can be extended 
to every age. The reproductive levels attained by the average female age x are 


Per capita fecundity to age x = > M, (4.5) 


y=@ 


Table 4.2. Gross and net reproductive schedule of D. melanogaster 


Age Number Total eggs laid Fraction of cohort Per capita Net 
(days) living by cohort surviving to age s egg laying maternity 
x N, M, L. m, Lm, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
0 666 0 1.0000 0.0 0.0 
1 666 0 1.0000 0.0 0.0 
2 666 2,133 1.0000 3:2 3.2 
3 666 8,960 1.0000 325 13:5 
4 666 23,239 1.0000 34.9 34.9 
5 666 34,114 1.0000 512 312 
6 666 34,304 1.0000 $1.5 51.5 
7. 665 33,978 0.9985 SLI 51.0 
8 663 33,498 0.9955 50.5 50.3 
9 658 31,682 0.9880 48.1 47.6 
10 654 30,542 0.9820 46.7 45.9 
11 653 28,868 0.9805 44.2 43.3 
12 650 28,710 0.9760 44.2 43.1 
13 642 28,048 0.9640 43.7 42.1 
14 639 27,564 0:9595 43.1 41.4 
15 633 26,467 0.9505 41.8 39.7 
16 626 23,317 0.9399 37.2. 35.0 
17 613 21,070 0.9204 34.4 31.6 
18 603 21,108 0.9054 35.0 31.7 
19 591 20,053 0.8874 33.9 30.1 
20 579 16,858 0.8694 29.1 25.3 
21 564 15,539 0.8468 27.6 23.3 
22 551 13,944 0.8273 25.3 20.9 
23 533 13,514 0.8003 25.4 20.3 
24 521 14,246 0.7823 27.3 21.4 
25 507 13,809 0.7613 27.2 20.7 
26 491 12,864 0.7372 26.2 19.3 
27 469 12,148 0.7042 25.9 18.2 
28 455 11,402 0.6832 251 171 
29 437 10,416 0.6562 23.8 15.6 
30 434 2.555 0.6517 21.6 14.0 
31 424 8,087 0.6366 19.1 12.1 
32 410 Z,999 0.6156 19.5 12.0 
33 393 7,129 0.5901 18.1 10.7 
34 383 5,897 0.5751 15.4 8.9 
35 362 5,482 0.5435 15.1 8.2 
36 354 5,150 0.5315 14.5 Z 
37 338 4,774 0.5075 14.1 7.2 
38 328 4,590 0.4925 14.0 6.9 
39 311 4.186 0.4670 13.5 6.3 
40 296 4,036 0.4444 13.6 6.1 
41 286 3,793 0.4294 13.3 5.7 
42 268 3,434 0.4024 12.8 52 
43 256 3,028 0.3844 11.8 4.5 
44 241 2,644 0.3619 11.0 4.0 


(continued) 


Table 4.2. (continued) 


Age Number Total eggs laid Fraction of cohort Per capita Net 
(days) living by cohort surviving to age s egg laying maternity 
x N, M, l. m, lm, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
45 227 2,480 0.3408 10.9 3.7 
46 213 2,113 0.3198 9.9 3.2. 
47 197 1,748 0.2958 8.9 2.6 
48 188 1,407 0.2823 Tes 2A 
49 168 1,330 0.2523 7.9 2.0 
50 161 1,036 0.2417 6.4 1.6 
51 149 1,003 0.2237 6.7 1.5 
52 138 926 0.2072 6.7 1.4 
a3 122 767 0.1832 6.3 1.2 
54 114 699 0.1712 6.1 1.0 
55 105 514 0.1577 4.9 0.8 
56 96 372 0.1441 3:9 0.6 
57 89 361 0.1336 4.1 0.5 
58 81 398 0.1216 4.9 0.6 
59 76 209 0.1141 2.8 0.3 
60 67 232 0.1006 3:5 0.3 
61 65 219 0.0976 3.4 0.3 
62 60 130 0.0901 22; 0.2 
63 53 80 0.0796 15 0.1 
64 51 87 0.0766 1.7 0.1 
65 45 84 0.0676 1.9 0.1 
66 38 56 0.0571 1.5 0.1 
67 34 79 0.0511 2.3 0.1 
68 30 105 0.0450 3.5 0.2 
69 24 51 0.0360 2.1 0.1 
70 19 35 0.0285 1.8 0.1 
71 16 33 0.0240 2.1 0.0 
72. 13 28 0.0195 2.2. 0.0 
73 11 6 0.0165 0.5 0.0 
74 9 7 0.0135 0.8 0.0 
75 6 8 0.0090 1.3 0.0 
76 5 4 0.0075 0.8 0.0 
77 4 0 0.0060 0.0 0.0 
78 2 4 0.0030 2.0 0.0 
79 2 0 0.0030 0.0 0.0 
80 2 1 0.0030 0.5 0.0 
81 2 0 0.0030 0.0 0.0 
82 1 0 0.0015 0.0 0.0 
83 0 0 0.0000 


Note: Data from Robert Arking, with permission. 
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Table 4.3. Summary of parameters and formulas for any 
age-specific event at age x, g, 


Description Formula 


Event intensity 


Gross rate >g, 

Net rate 215. 

Daily (yearly) rate x>l.g./2>1, 
Event timing 

Mean age gross schedule > xg. /> 8x 

Mean age net schedule È xl g. />1 g. 


and the expected remaining fecundity is given by 


Expected remaining fecundity at age x = — y L.M, (4.6) 


eto! 


Therefore, the expected total fecundity for an average female age x is simply the sum 
of the previous reproduction and expected future reproduction. That is, 


Expected total fecundity at age x = y M,+ i > L.M, (4.7) 
y=a. 


sa =al 


Rate generalizations 


Age-specific reproductive rates and reproductive timing can be computed for a cohort 
if we let g, denote any age-specific event or property of a cohort (table 4.3). Specifi- 
cally, g, might refer to age-specific activity level, lactation rate, mating rate, or migra- 
tion risk. It can also refer to number of clutches (egg batches) produced by a female 
age x, as was done for the Mexican fruit fly (Anastrepha ludens) where the gross, 
net, and daily rates of clutch production in this species were 162.1, 112.2, and 1.5 
clutches, respectively, with an average of approximately 6.5 eggs per clutch. The mean 
ages of the gross and net schedules were 54.2 and 45.8 days, respectively (Carey 1993; 
analysis of data from Berrigan et al. 1988). 


Reproductive Heterogeneity 


Birth intervals 


Daily reproduction by individuals may be thought of as two responses to age: quantal 
(i.e., whether offspring are produced) and graded (i.e., the number of offspring pro- 
duced). As demonstrated in the hypothetical data in table 4.4, an analysis of per capita 
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Table 4.4. Example of reproductive heterogeneity in three hypothetical cohorts of insects 
showing reproductive heterogeneity 


Cohort A Cohort B Cohort C 
Day X, x, Avg X, x, Avg X, x, Avg 
1 10 0 5 2 8 5 5 5 5 
2 0 10 5 8 2 5 5 5 5 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


daily reproduction, m,, obscures daily information about variation in individual perfor- 
mance among individuals X, and X, within different cohorts. Note that the total repro- 
duction for the 2-day period is identical for all individuals and the averages are the same 
for both days in all three cohorts, and neither sheds light on the true reproductive differ- 
ences among the three cohorts. Individuals in cohort A produced offspring every other 
day while those in cohorts B and C produced offspring every day. In terms of similarities 
in birth interval, cohorts B and C are more alike; but in terms of daily production of 
offspring cohorts, A and B are most similar because their daily variation is the highest. 

In the analysis of birth intervals, it is important to distinguish the period between 
the age of adulthood and the age of reproductive maturity in which no eggs are laid, 
and the intermittent days past reproductive maturity during which an individual pro- 
duces no offspring. The period prior to reproductive maturity is usually thought of 
as a separate demographic parameter; thus lumping the two types of zero produc- 
tion days confounds the analysis. The complete analysis of birth intervals in a cohort 
requires the following steps: (1) determine the age of first reproduction for each indi- 
vidual; (2) count the number of days each individual was alive during the observa- 
tion period; (3) compute the number of mature days by subtracting the age of first 
reproduction from the total days lived; (4) count the number of days in which at least 
one offspring was produced; (5) compute the fraction (or percentage) of mature days 
that at least one offspring was produced, where the inverse of this value yields the 
birth interval for each individual; and (6) compute the inverse of the dividend of the 
sum totals of the number of days in which one or more offspring were produced, 
and the number of mature days lived yields the birth interval. 

Data from a Medfly experiment are given in table 4.5, and tallies for each fly in 
this data set are given in table 4.6 and include the age of first egg (age of reproduc- 
tive maturity), total days lived out of the 50-60 possible days (of the subset selected), 
mature days lived, and the number of days when one or more eggs were laid. For 
example, female 1 produced her first and last eggs at ages 7 and 46 days, respectively 
(i.e., 39-day reproductive window), she laid eggs on 36 days and did not lay eggs on 
15 days, and she had a 4-day post-reproductive period. Female 1 laid a total of 1,103 
eggs in her lifetime, which can be expressed as three different daily rates including 
eggs/day (22.1), eggs/mature day (25.7), and eggs/laying day (30.6). 

The reproductive metrics for these 25 female Medflies (table 4.6) show that the 
average female matured in slightly over one week, but this maturation ranged from 
3 to 12 days. As a group, the average female laid eggs for slightly over 43 days, with 
a range of 36 to 52. Daily egg-laying averages ranged from a low of around 10 eggs/ 
day to over 42 eggs/day. The least fecund female laid 600 eggs and the most fecund 
produced nearly fourfold more with a lifetime production of 2,200 eggs. 
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Reproductive parity 


Reproductive parity is illustrated in the hypothetical cohort of four individuals over 
a 4-day period in table 4.7. All four individuals in this cohort produce offspring every 
day, thus no differences exist among their birth intervals; and average daily repro- 
duction, m,, is the same over all age classes; and yet, there are differences in repro- 
duction within the cohort. Individual 1 consistently produced only one offspring/day 
and individual 4 consistently produced two offspring/day. Additionally, daily egg lay- 
ing for individuals 2 and 3 was different, but their average reproduction was the 
same over the entire 4-day period. 


Daily parity 


Differences in daily offspring production of individuals within a cohort can be 
expressed in terms of daily parity classes, which describe the fraction of the cohort 
whose offspring production falls into one of several preselected reproductive classes 
(Carey et al. 1988). For example, the fraction of the hypothetical cohort producing 
either one or two offspring in any given age class is given in table 4.8. Thus at all 
ages exactly 50% of the cohort produced one offspring and 50% two offspring, which 
shows why the average daily production, m,, equals 1.5 for all age classes. 


Cumulative parity 


A second parity measure involves the cumulative daily reproduction of individuals 
and is thus termed cumulative parity. These measures express the fraction of the cohort 
whose previous and current cumulative offspring production falls into one of several 
preselected reproductive classes. Daily parity provides insight into the consistency of 
egg-laying levels in the cohort at a specific age, while cumulative parity shows the 
long-term consistency. For example, the daily parity of a cohort in which each indi- 
vidual produces one offspring on each of 10 days is strikingly different than a cohort 
in which the individuals produce 10 offspring once every tenth day. In both cases the 
mean eggs/female/day in the cohorts are identical (= 1) as is their cumulative parity. 
However, the true differences in their laying strategies are obscured with these simple 
descriptive metrics. 

Choice of the number of daily parity classes should include a zero class and at 
least two or three other divisions. We use four daily parity classes, for the Drosoph- 
ila data summarized in table 4.9. These are 0, 1 to 30, 31 to 60, and >60 eggs/day. 


Table 4.7. Example of reproductive parity in four hypothetical females 


Individual female 
Age 1 2 3 4 Average 
0 1 dl 2 2 1.5 
1 1 2 1 2 1.5 
2 1 1 2 2 TS 
3 1 2 1 2 AS: 
TOTAL 4 6 6 8 6.0 
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Table 4.8. Summary of cumulative reproductive parity for hypothetical example in table 4.7 


Cumulative production by 


individual Percentage in cumulative class 
Age 1 2 3 4 1-2 3-4 5-6 >6 
0 1 1 2 2 100 0 0 0 
1 2 3 3 4 25 75 0 0 
2 3 4 5 6 0 50 50 0 
3 4 6 6 8 0 25 50 25 


Table 4.9. Percent daily and cumulative parity in D. melanogaster in 10-day age intervals 


Age Daily parity (eggs) Cumulative parity (eggs) 

(days) 0 1to30 31to60 >60 0 1to750 751-1,500 +>1,500 
0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10 7.6 18.0 44.2 30.1 1.2; 97.6 1.2. 0.0 
20 10.4 44.4 37.3 7.9 0.3 55.4 43.4 0.9 
30 7.4 66.1 26.5 0.0 0.5 21.7 67.1 10.8 
40 14.2 76.4 9.5 0.0 0.3 10.1 67.9 21.6 
50 28.0 72.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.3 61.5 34.2 
60 41.8 58.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 61.2 38.8 


Source: Unpublished data from Robert Arking, by permission. 


This table shows that nearly a third (30%) of the females laid over 60 eggs/day. 
Over 44% produced between 31 and 60 eggs per day at 10 days of age. It also 
shows that old flies (>40 days) rarely laid over 30 eggs/day. Cumulative parity pat- 
terns reveal that a small percentage of females that consistently laid a high number 
of eggs had laid over 750 in the first 10 days (1.2%) and over 1,500 by 20 days 
(0.9%). Nearly 40% of all females produced over 1,500 eggs by 60 days. The over- 
all lifetime patterns of both daily and cumulative parity for the D. melanogaster 
reproductive data are shown in fig. 4.5. 


Individual-Level Reproduction 


Event history graphics 


Data sets on the longevity and age-specific reproduction of individuals are often both 
large and detailed. For example, Partridge and Fowler (1992) monitored the 2-day 
reproductive rates in 430 individual D. melanogaster females throughout their aver- 
age lifetime of 20-25 days. Their effort produced records of 430 individual life spans 
and = 5,000 fertility records classified by individual and age. An event history chart 
is a graphical method for visualizing both cohort survival and individual-level repro- 
duction (Carey et al. 1998b) that provides insights into age patterns of reproduction, 
particularly the inter- and intra-individual variation, that are lost in summary metrics 
such as mean and variance. 
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FIGURE 4.5. (a) Daily parity and (b) cumulative parity for D. melanogaster. (Source: 
R. Arking, unpublished) 


An example graphic for reproduction in 1,000 individual Medfly females is pre- 
sented in fig. 4.6. Since the average individual in the 1,000-female cohort lived around 
35 days and laid approximately 760 eggs, each figure portrays ~ 35,600 numbers rep- 
resenting the distribution of 760,000 eggs. Because the graphs are constructed from 
original rather than smoothed or curve-fitted numbers, they allow the data to “speak 
for themselves.” This is important because abrupt changes in the level of reproduc- 
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FIGURE 4.6. Age-specific cohort survival and lifetime reproduction for 1,000 individual 
Mediterranean fruit fly females (Carey et al. 1998b). Each horizontal line portrays the 
longevity of a single individual, and the color codes designate the level of reproduction for 
each age (light gray = zero eggs; medium gray = 1-35 eggs; black =>35 eggs). See appendix I 
for methods for constructing this graphic. 


tion between adjacent age classes (e.g., zero eggs laid at one age followed by 50 eggs 
laid at the next) appear in these graphs that would not appear in figures designed to 
show, for example, zones of high and low reproduction. Such subtle patterns and 
nuances can highlight both cohort and individual patterns. 


Cohort versus individual patterns 


A broad pattern that is immediately evident in fig. 4.6 is the sigmoidal shape of the 
cohort survival schedule, showing a gentle decrease from 0 to around 20 days dur- 
ing which the first 100 flies died, followed by a more rapid drop from days 20 through 
50 during which around 800 flies died, and ending in a long tail at the oldest ages 
when the remaining 100 flies died. This pattern is a manifestation of an underlying 
mortality schedule in female Medflies that accelerates at young and middle ages and 
decelerates at older ages (see fig. 3.10). A number of other aspects of fig. 4.6 merit 
comment. First, there is a weak correlation between the age of first reproduction and 
life span, which is apparent from the absence of any distinct trends between the left- 
most band depicting pre-reproductive ages versus the life spans depicted by the sur- 
vival schedule. For these data, the correlation coefficient between the age of first 
reproduction and life span is only r?7=0.259. Second, although the figure shows that 
there are high egg production days throughout the cohort and across all ages, most 
reproduction is concentrated in a “reproductive window” spanning ages 5 to 25. This 
20-day band of high egg production appears at nearly all longevity levels and thus 
implies that the correlation between early reproduction and longevity is also weak. 
Note also that high egg production days are noticeably absent from flies living beyond 
60 days. Conversely, low levels of egg production are evident at several times during 
the life cycle, including during the first few days of oviposition and the last several 
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days of life for each fly, during the oldest ages (see survival tail), and also throughout 
the cohort as shown in the more or less even scatter of low egg production days at 
all ages across individuals. This reflects the variation in daily egg laying by individ- 
ual flies. Fig. 4.6 also highlights the distribution of days in which no eggs were laid. 
Of the 35,600 fly days in the cohort, a total of around 14,500, or 40%, were days in 
which no eggs were laid. These zero production days can be classified into three types: 
(1) the immature periods experienced by all flies prior to laying their first eggs (these 
accounted for roughly 50% of all zero egg days); (2) zero production days resulting 
from lack of egg laying in 64 sterile flies (these “infertile fly days” accounted for about 
10% of the zero egg days in the cohort); and (3) those zero production days due to 
day-to-day variation in egg laying by fertile flies (these accounted for about 40% of 
the zero egg days and include post-reproductive periods experienced by many flies, 
occasional periods when individual flies did not lay for several days, and a clustering 
of zero egg days for the longest-lived flies in the tail). Finally, the figure shows that 
egg-laying patterns in the oldest flies (> 60 days) consisted of a mixture of many days 
of no egg laying and days of low egg production. This lack of reproductive activity 
may shed light on the period when mortality levels off at older ages and suggests 
that a reduction in mortality at these oldest ages may be partly due to a reduction in 
the mortality costs associated with reproductive activity rather than exclusively due 
to demographic selection (see chapter 3). 


Importance of individual-level data 


This analysis of the patterns of reproduction across individuals, and the graphical 
techniques that help visualize individual-level data, highlights several reasons why 
longitudinal data on individuals are preferred over data that are grouped or cross- 
sectional. As a study population ages, it becomes more selected owing to attrition. 
By 40 days the fly population used in this illustration (Carey et al. 1998a, 1998b) 
had less than half of the original cohort. The loss of individuals over time reveals 
that cohort means from measurements on young females are based on observations 
of flies that did not all survive to age 40, while data from older flies obviously repre- 
sent a select subgroup of the population that did survive. Another reason why 
individual-level data are important is that they provide insight into the between-fly 
variation in egg laying and thus reveal compositional influences on the cohort aver- 
age. For example, individual-level data show whether a decrease in cohort reproduc- 
tion with age is due to an increase in the fraction of females that lay zero eggs or to 
an overall decrease in the level of egg laying by each individual. A third reason why 
individual-level data are important is that if periods of more intensive egg laying vary 
from fly to fly, this intra-individual variation can be wiped out in the process of aver- 
aging across individuals (see peak-alignment averaging in chapter 11, $39). For 
instance, the shape of a peak of egg laying in the averaged or cross-sectional egg- 
laying display may not resemble any of the peaks observed in an individual’s egg- 
laying behavior. Finally, reproductive data on individuals are important because they 
allow between-fly comparisons to be made on lifetime levels of reproduction and, in 
turn, on the long-term trajectories of reproduction in each individual over a speci- 
fied period. In particular, they provide important insights into the reproductive age 
patterns of flies by comparing high versus low lifetime reproductive rates, early 
versus late ages of first reproduction, or short versus long lifetimes. 
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Models for individual-level reproduction 


Three models have been developed to characterize and describe the stages and sched- 
ules of reproduction. 


Model 1: Three adult stages 


The female adult phase of the life cycle can be divided into three stages: maturation, 
maturity, and senescence. The first stage is a transient period of achieving a steady 
state at maturity that can then be maintained until the senescent stage. Novoseltsev 
and his colleagues (2004) developed a model that incorporated these stages into an 
example of female Medflies, and they noted that model fitting at the individual fly 
level allowed for the efficient characterization of individual fecundity with only five 
numbers for each fly. These numbers include age of first reproduction (X ...,), age of 
senescence (Xen), life span (LS), the rate of daily egg laying in the reproductive win- 
dow (RC), and the exponential rate of senescence (Qn). These numbers can be used 
to compute three additional individual-level metrics, including the length of the repro- 
ductive window (T, where = X, — X sen), the egg-laying rate during the senescence 
phase (F, where F=RCexp(xa,,,,)), and the senescence phase duration (S, where 
S = (LS =T =X picet))» A schematic of this model is given in fig. 4.7, and a comparison 
of individual-level metrics generated using this model for comparing egg laying and 
survival in two strains of Medflies is given in table 4.10. 


Model 2: Reproductive clock 


The trajectory of age-specific change in the rate of reproduction, and its association 
with longevity, can be compared across individuals. In an analysis of Medfly data, 
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FIGURE 4.7. Three-stage reproduction model. Typical individual fecundity pattern in a Medfly 
female. The daily fecundity is shown in the gray line and the general pattern according to the 
three-stage adult model by the thicker, black line. (Source: Novoseltsev et al. 2004) 
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Table 4.10. Parameter values of mean population fecundity patterns for Greek and 
Israeli Medfly strains 


Eggs/day Days Days Life span Total eggs 
Medfly strain RC T X aset LS RS 
Greek 9.7 25.5 10 134 334.2 
Israeli 40.0 id 3 60 PITA 


Source: Table 1 in Novoseltsev et al. (2004). 


Müller and his colleagues (2001) developed a model of individual egg laying based 
on the rate of decrease in egg laying between ages 10 and 25 days. They discovered 
that individual egg-laying trajectories rose sharply after egg laying began 5-17 days 
after emergence, reached a peak, and then slowly declined. The rate of decline varied 
between individuals, but this rate was approximately constant for each individual. 
They modeled this age trajectory of reproductive decline for each according to the 
exponential function 


f(x) = Boexp (-B, (x - ®)) (4.8) 


where f(x) is the fecundity (measured by daily egg count) of the fly at age x days and 
@ is the age at peak egg laying. The two parameters Bo, the peak height of the trajec- 
tory, and B,, the rate of decline, varied considerably from fly to fly. A modest but sig- 
nificant negative correlation between B, and Pj, indicated that fecundity tends to 
decline more slowly for flies with higher peak fecundity. They found that the pro- 
tracted decline in egg laying after the initial sharp rise was reasonably well predicted 
by this exponential model. 

A consequence of these simple egg-laying dynamics was that, for any age x, it was 
possible to predict the fraction of remaining eggs relative to the total number of eggs 
from 


n(x) = J f(s)ds/ J f(s) ds =Buexp (=B: (x-0) (4.9) 


This function, with values declining from 1 to 0 as the fly ages, provided a simple 
measure of reproductive exhaustion at age x in terms of remaining (relative) repro- 
ductive potential and could thus be loosely described as an individual’s reproductive 
clock, which advances at a speed determined by the rate of decline. In their experi- 
ment the likelihood that a fly died increased as the fly’s reproductive potential was 
exhausted and the reproductive clock advanced. This finding, of an association 
between mortality and exhaustion of reproductive potential, led to a new perspec- 
tive on the relationship between reproduction and longevity. 

The association between remaining reproductive potential and longevity was fur- 
ther demonstrated through their analysis of the fecundity trajectories. Fecundity and 
mortality are strongly correlated with age—as fecundity decreases with older age, 
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mortality increases; however, in order to prevent confounding effects from this asso- 
ciation, they fit the trajectories by only using data prior to day 25, whereas longevity 
was measured as remaining lifetime after day 25. Thus the fitted trajectories of fecun- 
dity were predicted after age 25 days based on the above model. This guaranteed 
that the fitted trajectories were not influenced by a fly’s life span and allowed bona 
fide predictions of subsequent mortality. 

The schematic in fig. 4.8a shows the relationship between the slope of egg-laying 
decline after age 10 days for individual female flies and their predicted longevity. On 
average, the flies whose reproductive output decreased slowly after day 10 lived lon- 
gest and flies whose egg-laying rate decreased rapidly after day 10 lived the shortest. 
Examples of the relationship of egg laying and longevity is shown in fig. 4.8b for 
short-, medium-, and long-lived flies. 


Model 3: Working and retired flies 


In a third model that connects reproduction and future life expectancy, Curtsinger 
(2015, 2016) divided the life of adult Drosophila melanogaster into two functional 
stages: working and retired. The working stage was characterized by relatively high 
levels of oviposition and survival, and the retired stage by low levels of oviposition 
and reduced survival. This model showed that the retired stage in the Drosophila typi- 
cally lasts one-quarter of the total adult life span and the age of transition varies 
between flies. As a result, cohorts of same-aged flies contain mixtures of working and 
retired flies. Examples of the survival differences between working and retired flies 
are shown in fig. 4.9, where stage-dependent conditional survivorship is shown for 
15-day-old flies. Retired flies had significantly lower subsequent survival than work- 
ing flies of the same age. For example, flies that entered the “retired” stage at age 15 
were 19 times more likely to die by day 20 than working flies of the same age. 


Parity Progression 
Parity progression ratios (PPR), known more generally in statistics as continuation 


ratios, are the proportion of females with a certain number of offspring who go on 
to have additional offspring. That is, 


females with at least i+1 offspring 


PPR, = (4.10) 


females with at least i offspring 


where PPR; denotes the ratio at parity i. For example, if 100 females have produced 
10 offspring and 85 females have produced more than 10 offspring, then 


85 


PPR, = 100 


=0.85 
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FIGURE 4.8. (a) Schematic to visualize the concept that the trajectory (slope) of egg laying for 
individual flies between the ages of 10 and 26 days predicts the life span of the fly. (b) The 
trajectories of fecundity are fitted to data from the peak to day 25 by nonlinear least squares 
and predicted thereafter (dashed line). (Source: Miller et al. 2001) 


In other words, the probability that a female who has produced 10 offspring will go 
on to produce more offspring is 0.85. This probability is the conceptual equivalence 
of period survival in the life table, p, (see chapter 2). This means that the number of 
offspring (or offspring classes) can be used as the vertical dimension of the life table 
(i.e., replacing age x), and analogs of all life table parameters can be computed from 
the schedule of PPR; over all values of i. These include 
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FIGURE 4.9. Survival curves for 15-day-old retired and working Drosophila adults (redrawn 
from Fig. 4a in Curtsinger 2015). 


ad; = proportion of individuals that die in the egg-class interval i to i+n 
l= proportion of individuals that survive to exact egg class i 

api = probability of advancing to egg class i+n given that in egg class i 

nL; =number of female days lived in the egg class interval i to i+n 

T; = number of female days lived beyond egg class i 


e; = expectation of egg class interval attained before death 


An example application of parity progression methods is given in table 4.11 for 
the D. melanogaster. 


Fertility Models 


Age-specific fecundity curves require three general properties in order to be useful in 
demography: the potential to assume an asymmetrical pattern, the ease with which 
fecundity level is adjusted, and the insertion of a pre-reproductive period or zero 
fecundity days. Here we introduce three models that possess these three properties 
and thus are commonly used to fit reproductive data in humans. However, they are 
equally useful for modeling reproductive patterns in nonhuman species. (For repro- 
ductive models applied to mammalian species, see Gage 2001.) 
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The first model is the Pearson type I curve, with origin at the mode given as 


t= [2] a) (4.11) 


The fitting procedure consists of approximating the parameters a, and a, by visual 
inspection of the fecundity curve to which the equation is to be fit and then using 
trial and error to obtain the best visual fit. 

The second model is the Brass fertility polynomial, given as 


f(x) =c(x-s)(s +g —x)* (4.12) 


where x denotes age, s denotes the age when fertility begins, s+g is the age when 
fertility ends, and c is a scalar. 

The third model is the Coale-Trussell model (Coale and Trussell 1974), which is 
essentially a relational method where the level and pattern of a species-specific “stan- 
dard” age schedule of natural fertility, n,, is adjusted using a scalar, M, for the for- 
mer and an exponential, s, for the latter. Fertility at age x, F,, is given as 


F. =n. Mes (4.13) 


Here the parameter s in the exponential term is a single value used to adjust the 
pattern. However, in their original paper the exponential component was the prod- 
uct of two values, one that measured age-specific fertility control of a population and 
the other that adjusted the deviation of realized fertility from natural fertility, both 
of which were specific to particular (human) populations. These three age-specific 
fecundity models are given in fig. 4.10 for data on Drosophila melanogaster. 


Consider Further 


Content on or related to reproduction in other sections of this book include material 
in the sections on both human reproduction and family demography in chapter 8 
(Human Demography), the section on constructing event history diagrams in appen- 
dix I, and entries in both family demography (S49-S51) and contraception ($54) in 
chapter 11 (Biodemography Shorts). Because the age pattern of reproduction involves 
peaks, the entry in chapter 11 on peak-aligned averaging (S39) is also relevant to 
reproduction even though the example involves peaks in mortality curves. 

A recommended starting point for the literature on more advanced concepts and 
methods involving the biodemography of reproduction is the classic book Fertility, 
Biology and Behavior (Bongaarts and Potter 1983). Chapters 4 and 6 in the book 
Essential Demographic Methods (Wachter 2014) contains exceptionally clear expla- 
nations of cohort fertility and period fertility, respectively. Additionally, a novel 
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FIGURE 4.10. Models fitted to Drosophila reproductive data: (a) Brass polynomial and 
Pearson type I; (b) Coale-Trussell model. (Source: Data from Robert Arking, unpublished) 


method (i.e., implied total fertility rate) for estimating total fertility rate using age 
pyramids is described by Hauer et al. (2013). Reproductive rates in ecology and pop- 
ulation biology are typically contained in the life history literature (e.g., Roff 1992, 
2002; Stearns 2002), such as in the overview by Sibley (2002) and the entry on humans 
by Kaplan (2002) in the Encyclopedia of Evolution. The deeper literature on the 
demography of reproduction in humans includes the book by Wood (1994) on the 
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biology and demography of reproduction as well as articles or encyclopedia entries 
on reproductivity (Dharmalingam 2004), fertility (Morgan and Hagewen 2005), indi- 
rect estimates from child-woman ratio (Hauer et al. 2013), and population replace- 
ment (Vallin and Caselli 2006). The most comprehensive sources for reproduction 
across the Tree of Life include entries in the original four-volume series of the Ency- 
clopedia of Reproduction (Knobil and Neil 1998) and more recently in the six-volume 
second edition of this series, including volumes on both male (Jegou and Skinner 
2018) and female (Spencer and Flaws 2018) reproduction in humans as well as non- 
human species. 


Population |: Basic Models 


It seems therefore that there must be a limiting “stable” type about 
which the actual distribution varies, and toward which it tends to 


return if through any agency disturbed therefrom. 


F. R. Sharpe and A. J. Lotka (1911, 435) 


Foundational Concepts 


Population rates 


Population models are concerned with rate of change in population numbers. If the 
number in a population is 100 at the beginning of a week and 120 at the end of the 
week, then its rate of change would be the arithmetic rate of 20 per week (Keyfitz 
1985). To convert this to a demographic (geometric) rate, this population is growing 
at the geometric rate of 20/100, which means that every individual is increasing its 


number by 20%, or 1.2-fold per week. 
The arithmetic rate, denoted r*, is given by the model 


* 
To= Newt -N, 


or 


* 
Na =N,+r 


The demographic (geometric) rate, denoted r, is given by the model 


or 


Nua =N,(1 nF r) 


(Soll) 


(5.2) 


(S33) 
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Projections of these rates yield different results. Arithmetically, a population of 
1,000 individuals growing at 250 individuals per year will have grown by 500 at 
the end of 2 years and by 750 at the end of 3 years. Geometrically, a population 
growing at 25% per year will have grown by 562 in 2 years and 953 in 3 years. 
Note that the arithmetic series has a common difference between numbers; for 
example, 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 is an arithmetic series with a common difference of 2. 
And the geometric series has a common ratio; for example, the series 1, 3, 9, 27, 
and 81 is a geometric series with a common ratio of 3. Population growth rate 
involves geometric growth in discrete time and exponential growth in continuous 
time. 


The balancing equation 


The simplest population model is the crude rate model that relates the total popula- 
tion this year to the total population last year. This is based on the balancing equation, 
where if we let last year represent the initial population at time 0, denoted Popo, then 
the balancing equation is given as 


Pop, = Popo + births — deaths + in-migrants — out-migrants. (5.5) 


Assuming that the population is closed to migration and therefore excluding in- 
and out-migration, we can define the following: 


births = Popo(b) deaths = Pop,(d) 


where b and d denote per capita birth and death rates, respectively. Substituting these 
terms into eqn. (5.5) (excluding migration terms) yields 


Pop, = Pop, + Popob - Popod (5.6) 


= Pop)(1+b-d) S) 


Note that if b-d=0 the population at time t equals the population at time t+ 1, 
if b>d the population is increasing, and if b<d the population is decreasing. The 
population at time t =2 (i.e., Pop,) is determined as follows: 


Pop, =Pop,(1 +b -d) (5.8) 
Pop, =Pop,(1+b-d)(1+b-d) (5.9) 


Pop, = Pop(1 +b - d}? (5.10) 
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The relationship for t number of time units is 


Substituting N, for Pop, and À for (1 +b - d) yields 


This expression gives the discrete (geometric) version of population growth. This 
model can be rephrased in terms of exponentials by taking logs of both sides and 


defining r =In (eô): 


In continuous notation this becomes 


Note that the numerical relationship between geometric and exponential growth 
has two parts. First, at low r-values, e" =1 +r. Second, geometric and exponential 
growth are interrelated as 


Thus if we set In N(t) = 1n N, then rt =tlnÀ and therefore r=Ind and à =e". In other 
words, the geometric rate of population increase equals the exponent e raised to the 
rth power. 
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There are a number of assumptions of the crude rate model, including that (1) the 
population is homogeneous and has no age structure, (2) birth and death rates are 
fixed, and (3) the population is closed (no migration). Whereas some of these assump- 
tions may be limiting, this model has provided a foundation for the development of 
more complicated models, as we describe below. 


Doubling time and half-life 


The expression for the geometric increase of population size to time t is 
N,=N (1 +r)! (5.17) 


where r is the fraction of increase per unit time and Ng is the initial number in the 
population. The time it will take the population to double (DT) in size [i.e., when 
2=N,/Nb)]| is the solution to the equation 


(ro? (5.18) 
a (5.19) 
In(1+ r) 


Since In(1+r) is approximately equal to r except at high values of r, this equation 
further reduces to 


_In2 
or 


DT (5.20) 


More generally, a population will increase by n-fold according to the equation 


Time to increase by n-fold = ins (5.21) 
r 


For example, if r=0.1, then n-values of 3, 10, or 100 will yield increases by 3-fold in 
11 days, by 10-fold in 23 days, and by 100-fold in 46 days. 


Population growth: Subpopulations and sequence 
Subpopulations 


There are two ways to compute the growth of the total population at time t (denoted 
N): one sums the growth of independent subpopulations and the other computes 
growth rate as the average rate across subpopulations. Consider two examples where 
population A is increasing by A, =1.1 and population B is increasing by A, = 1.4. 
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CASE I: INDEPENDENT POPULATIONS 
In this case each subpopulation grows independently of the other, and the total pop- 
ulation is simply the sum total of the numbers in the two different populations. 


N, =No ala)" +Nop(Ag)' (5.22) 


No,a and Nos here denote the numbers in the respective populations at time 0. 
Suppose each population begins with a single individual. Projection to time t = 30 
for this situation is 
N,= Noa (Aa)? + NoplAg)? 
= (1.1)30 + (1.4)? 
(6223) 
= 17.5+24,201.4 


= 24,218.9 


CASE II: AVERAGE GROWTH OF TWO POPULATIONS 
The second way to compute growth rate of the total population at time t is to com- 
pute the average of the respective growth rates A, =1.1 and A, = 1.4. That is, 


N= (A,r) 
À = Jl.1x1.4 (5.24) 


À =1.24 
The projection for this second case is 


L= ISLA 


= iLAN (5.25) 


= 634.8 


The nearly 40-fold difference between the results of the two projections in these 
two cases shows that separate projections of subpopulations always yield a greater 
total population growth than projecting the average of the growth rates from each 
subpopulation (Keyfitz 1985). 
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Sequence of Growth Rates 


Population growth can vary through time, and the temporal sequence of growth can 
be computed. For example, if the finite rates of increase of a population are 1.1, 1.8, 
1.2, and 1.5 at times 0, 1, 2, and 3, respectively, and denoted Ap, A,, A>, and A3, then 
starting at t=0 with No =25, the number of individuals at t =4 will be 


IND = ISLA Aa oe 


= 2S sx J Ix] 6 12s 15 =S2.Il 


Note that the geometric mean of the four finite rates is 


4l 


=1.374 


and that 


N,=25 x 1.3744 
(5.28) 


= 89.1 


This is equivalent to the outcome for the projection of N, using the separate finite 
growth rates. This numerical example illustrates a general principle about popula- 
tion growth that varies through time, and that is that the resulting rate of population 
growth for any temporal sequence is the geometric mean. This relationship shows 
that the numerical effect of a varying rate of growth on a population total is the same 
as the arithmetic average rate when it is applied at each moment over the time in 
question (Keyfitz 1985). 


The Stable Population Model 
Background 


One of the largest singular achievements in demography was the linkage of stable 
theory to real populations by Lotka (1907, 1928). Lotka originated the terms and 
the concepts of a stable age distribution (SAD) and the intrinsic rate of population 
growth (r) and noted that a population growing with fixed birth and death rates will 
eventually evolve to the state where growth rate is constant and the fraction of the 
total population in each age class is fixed. The equation Lotka derived was actually 
a convolution of the integral equation that the French mathematician Euler had 
derived 150 years earlier, which had not previously been applied in a population con- 
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text. This integral equation is now known in demography as the Euler equation, the 
Lotka equation, or the characteristic equation, and it serves as the foundation of vir- 
tually all renewal theory in biology. 

Biologists recognized the importance of birth and death rates for understanding 
the broad properties of biological populations long before demography was intro- 
duced to biology and ecology, but the fundamental properties of populations were 
not understood because there was no model with which to examine the consequences 
of changes in birth and death rates. The stable population model derived by Lotka 
(1907) thus provided both a conceptual and an analytical tool for demographic analy- 
sis of populations. His model provides the foundation upon which virtually all pop- 
ulation models are built. 


Uses and assumptions of the model 


The objective of the stable model is to trace the dynamic characteristics of a popula- 
tion that starts off with an arbitrary age structure and is submitted from that moment 
on to a specified demographic regime (Lopez 1961). The most important conclusions 
of the theory are twofold: first, that the age distribution of a population is completely 
determined by the history of fertility and mortality rates; and second, that the partic- 
ular schedule of birth and death rates sets forces in motion that make the age struc- 
ture and the rate of population growth point toward an inherent steady state inde- 
pendent of initial conditions. 

The assumptions of the stable model are basically the same as those of the crude 
rate model, except that age structure is incorporated into a stable model. Like the 
crude rate model, the stable model assumes fixed birth and death rates, it is a closed 
population (no migration), and it has only one sex. These assumptions highlight some 
of the limitations of the applicability of the theory to natural populations. Specifi- 
cally, animals often migrate, sex ratios other than unity are commonplace, and the 
birth and death rates are virtually never fixed. Coale (1972) saw stable theory as pro- 
viding a population gauging tool. When used properly, it provides a simple starting 
point for addressing fundamental questions about the process of population renewal, 
and it identifies the two most important population parameters, age distribution and 
growth rate, their interdependence, and their relationship with the cohort parameters 
of birth and death. Additionally, the stable model suggests a direction for population 
growth, the sign of growth rate, and the general skew of the age distribution. Finally, 
it can be used to project actual numbers that may be useful as frames of reference 
and for asking “what if” questions. 


Derivation 
Consider the simplest age-structured population model, consisting of three age classes: 
Nowe1 =m,N,,+m,N,, (5.27) 
Ni. = pol No, (5.30) 


Nie a= pilNi, (5.31) 
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where N,, and N,.,, denote the number of individuals in the population who are 
age x at times t and t+1, m, denotes the number of offspring produced by a female 
age x (m)=0), and p. is the probability of surviving from age x to x +1. 

The objective is to find the rate at which this population will increase each time 
step, that is, the finite rate of increase, À. Since the rate at which the population 
increases also applies to the rate at which the number in each age class increases, we 
set the ratio of the number in each age class at time t+1 to the number in each age 
class at time t. That is, 


Nora = Nie E) Naa nN, 


À (5-32) 
Not Ni, No 
This expression can be given as 
Ny = MN, (5.33) 
Nr = MN: (5.34) 
Na = AN, (5.35) 


These equations state that the three age classes 0, 1, and 2 increase each time step by 
a factor of À. 

Substituting the right-hand sides of equations (5.32), (5.33), and (5.34) for Nor, 
and N; ,,1 yields 


ANo = mM Ni et MN (5.36) 
AN1 =PoNoe (5-37) 
AN = p Ni, (5.38) 


Since No, can be defined in terms of N,,, À, and po in eqn. (5.39) as 


(5.39) 


the right-hand side can be substituted into eqn. (5.38) to obtain an expression con- 
taining only N; « 


AN AN 
of 2) = mp 7 Li Jag, (5.40) 
0 0 
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Rearranging and dividing by À yields 
OQ N aima +m) (5.41) 
or 
1=1,m,A7!+1,m,A~7 (5.42) 
The terms inside the parentheses represent the Lotka equation for three age classes: 


= S A lam (5.43) 


By setting À =e", where r denotes the intrinsic rate of increase, then 
1=X¿e "lm, (5.44) 


where a and B are the first and last ages of reproduction, respectively. This is the dis- 
crete version of the Lotka equation. 


Population parameters 
Intrinsic rates: Birth (b), death (d), and growth (r) 


First introduced by Dublin and Lotka (1925), the intrinsic rate of increase is the rate 
of natural increase in a closed population that has been subject to constant age-specific 
schedules of fertility and mortality for a long period and that has converged to be a 
stable population. The intrinsic rate of increase is a special case of the crude growth 
rate; that is, the ratio of the total number of individuals in a population at two dif- 
ferent times yields its growth rate. The population is stable if this ratio does not change 
over time. 

The exact value of r can be determined from data on survival and reproduction 
using the Newton method, a numerical method for finding successively better approx- 
E , where ro is the original 
estimate of r, and r, is the corrected estimate. The expression f(r) is the original Lotka 
equation 


imations of a function, based on the formula r, = r, — 


f(r) = |. =: 1] (5.45) 


and f'(r) is the derivative of this function as 
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f(r) = [(2xe™1.m,) | (5.46) 


The steps for computing r include the following (see table 5.1): 


Step 1. Enter the basic data, including ages (x), in col. 1, survival in col. 2, 
and age-specific number of offspring per female in col. 3. 

Step 2. Compute net maternity, l,m, (col. 4). 

Step 3. Estimate an r-value as a starting point for progressively closer approxima- 
tions. For the example presented in table 5.1, ry =0.30 is the approximation. 

Step 4. Compute for all ages e™*l m, (col. 5) and xe**l,m, (col. 6). 

Step Sa. Determine the first analytical approximations for r, denoted r4, using 
the equation 


(sum col. 6) —1.0 
= 5.47 
ae | (sum col. 7) | ) 
r -0.30+| | (5.48) 
—35.2050 
r, =0.3329 (5.49) 


Step 5b. Determine the second analytical approximations for r, denoted r,, 
using the equation 


(sum col. 8) —1.0 
= 5.50 
aTa l (sum col. 9) Í ) 
1.2677 -1.0 
= 0.3329 +| ——___—_ š 
2 + E2306 | x 
rx =0.3460 (5.52) 


Step 5c. Determine the third analytical approximations for r, denoted r;, using 
the equation 


E (sum col. 10) —1.0 
ba | (sum col. 11) (5.53) 
= 03460- 027 ah 
-16.3629 


r3 =0.3476 (5.55) 
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The value of r;=0.3476 is within three decimal places of the exact value of 
r=0.3477 since the adjustment at the third iteration was small. 


Intrinsic rate of increase: Analytical approximations 


The value of r in the Lotka equation can be approximated analytically in several ways, 
three of which are covered here. The first method sets the variable equal to the mean 
age of net fecundity in the cohort, denoted T: 


l= ye "1 m. (5.56) 
where 
> xl m 
T= 5: 57 
s lun ( ) 


The denominator in this equation is the net reproductive rate (NRR), or Ro. The 
exponential in the first equation is a constant and therefore can be brought outside 
the summation as 


e"T=R, (5.58) 
Therefore, 
ee HRs (5.59) 
T 


A second method for approximating r in the Lotka equation involves two addi- 
tional components, survivorship to age T (l+) and the gross reproductive rate (GRR). 
In this derivation both sides of the Lotka equation are multiplied by e"f; 


e =e" >e lm, (5.60) 


e= ye Lm, (5.61) 


Dividing both sides by ly yields 


txt) | 
e” =1,de r(x T) x m 
lr 


(5.62) 


x 
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When x equals T, 


and therefore 


This equation reduces to 


Given that the sum of m, over all ages is the gross reproductive rate, GRR, then 


The new analytical estimation of r is then given as 


A third way of estimating r was shown by Preston and Guillot (1997), who noted 
that if survival, |, is linear in the childbearing ages, then NRR reduces to 


where 


p(Ay) is the probability of surviving from birth to the mean age at childbearing, 
denoted Ay, and is computed as 
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— Xo xm, 


A 
Mm, (5.70) 


If the proportion of births that are female is a constant, S, across all mothers’ ages, 
then 


R =TER xS x p(Ayy) (5.71) 


where TFR denotes total fertility rate. Substituting the right-hand side of eqn (5.71) 
into the expression for Rg in eqn (5.58), taking logs of both sides, and rearranging 
yields 


= PER nE npn (5.72) 


This equation indicates that mortality and fertility levels influence r in ways that can 
be separated because their effects are additive rather than related in a more complex 
fashion. Here r is an additive function of the log of the total fertility rates rather than of 
the rates itself. In other words, the effect on r of fertility deepens only on the propor- 
tionate decline in the TFR and not on the absolute decline. Additionally, in this equation 
the changes in the mean generation time, T, have a direct and inversely proportional 
effect on r, where increasing T decreases r and vice versa (Preston and Guillot 1997). 


Intrinsic birth and death rates 


The intrinsic birth rate, b, is the per capita birth rate of a population that would be 
reached in a closed female population subject to fixed age-specific birth and death 
rates. This is also the per capita birth rate in a stable population. Its counterpart, the 
intrinsic death rate, d, is the per capita death rate of a population subject to the same 
conditions. The formulas for b and d are 


and 


d=b-r (O74) 
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Putting this together, a stable population will grow at the rate, r, with b births and 
d deaths for each individual in the population. The intrinsic birth and death rates 
can be used to express the population growth rate, given as (b — d), the relative prob- 
ability that a birth will occur relative to a death, given as the ratio (b/d), and the total 
per capita vital events, given as (b+d), also known as population metabolism (after 
Ryder 1973). 


Net reproductive rate 


The net reproductive rate, denoted either Ry or NRR, is the average number of female 
offspring that would be born to a birth cohort of females during their lifetime if the 
cohort experienced a fixed pattern of age-specific birth and death rates, given as 


Ñ = 2h Lm, (5.75) 


This parameter expresses the per-generation growth rate of the population and is 
related to the discrete daily growth rate, A, as given in the following example. If 
Ry =100 offspring/female and mean generation time is T =25 days, then the daily 
growth rate is the twenty-fifth root of 100, or 


À = 100 (5.76) 
A= 1.2023 (5.77) 


This value of À can be verified by noting that if the initial number in a population 
is No= 1, then 25 days later (i.e., T) the population has increased by 100-fold. 
That is, 


N+ =N% 
= 2023 (5.78) 


= 100 females/newborn female 


Stable age distribution 


The stable age distribution in a stable population emerges when the birth and death 
rates are fixed and the distribution of ages in a population are stable. Consider a hypo- 
thetical stable population with two age classes increasing twofold each day starting 
at time 0. Suppose further than no mortality occurs from age class 0 to age class 1. 
Then the number in age class 0 and age class 1 will always differ by twofold (i.e., 
4/2, 8/4, and 16/8), as will the total number between two time steps (i.e., 6/3, 12/6, 
and 24/12) (table 5.2). Here the fraction in age class 0 will always be two-thirds and 
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Table 5.2. Hypothetical examples of a stable population 
with two age classes increasing by twofold each time step 


Time step 
Age class 0 1 2 3 
0 2 4 8 16 
1 1 2 4 8 
TOTAL 3 6 12 24 


Note: A constant fraction of the population is contained in each age class, 
and thus the population is considered at the stable age distribution. 


the fraction in age class 1 will always be one-third of the total population number; 
in other words, the distribution of ages will be stable. Note that the fraction of the 
total population in age class 1 is always smaller than the fraction in age class 0 due 
to the growth rate and not, in this case, as a result of mortality. For any other age 
classes, a combination of both growth rate and mortality determines the exact frac- 
tion of the total population for that age class in a stable population. 

The stable age distribution (SAD) is defined as the schedule of the fractions each 
age class represented in the stable population. The formula for this fraction, denoted 
Cy, Is given as 


el 
== Sof) 
Cy P ë = ÍL. ( ) 


This formula can also be used to show the relationship between age structure and 
the finite rate of growth, À. Consider the relationship between the fraction in age class 
x, c,, and the fraction in age class x + 1, c 


x+1° 


—(x+1) 
Cy 29 À La 


= si 5.80 
ch 1, Í ) 
Given that 
Re A 
m = [Pz 
then 
S _ Px (5.81) 
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Thus 


Wap (5.82) 


Cx+1 


In words, the growth rate of a stable population is the product of survival from age x 
to age x+ 1 and the ratio of the fractions in the population at age x and age x + 1. 
Thus, if A= 1.2 and survival is 100% (i.e., p, = 1.00), then the proportion in each adja- 
cent age class will differ by 1.2-fold. 


Mean generation time 


The mean generation time, T, is defined in two ways. The first definition is the mean 
age of reproduction, which characterizes T as the mean interval separating the births 
of one generation from those of the next (Pressat 1985). The formula for this defini- 
tion is given as 


_ 2 xl,m, 


Tae 
X1,m, 


(5.83) 


A second definition of mean generation time is the time required for a population 
to increase by a factor equal to the net reproduction rate, Ro, in other words, the 
time for a newborn female to replace herself by R -fold. The formula for this defini- 
tion of T is 


(5.84) 


For example, using r=0.3302 and a net reproductive rate R =40.5 gives a T value of 
Te In(40.5) 
0.3302 


=11.2 days 


This population will increase by a factor of 40.5 individuals every 11.2 days. 


Population projection 
Leslie matrix 


Leslie (1945) reframed the continuous time Lotka model as a discrete time model 
using matrix algebra. Known as the Leslie matrix, this model provides a numerical 
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tool for determining growth rate in age-structured populations that can be used to 
study the transient properties of populations as they converge to the stable state. 
The Leslie matrix is of the form 


E F E No, No, 
Py 0 0 Nr. = Nra 
0 P, 0 N, Noe 


where the top row of the matrix contains the birth elements, F,, and subdiagonals, 
P, are the survival elements for the different age classes. The number of individuals 
age x at time t+1, denoted N,,;, is the product of the matrix and the age vector 
containing the numbers at age x and time t, Ny, The birth elements are computed as 
follows (Caswell 2001): 


F = m, as P m... 


l, 5 (5.85) 


where m, and m,,, denote the number of offspring produced by females age x and 
x +1, respectively. Note that the formula for fertility depends on the distribution of 
births and deaths within an age class relative to the timing of the census. Additional 
fertility formulas are presented in table 6.4. 


Example iteration 


A population is projected through time by first entering an initial number of indi- 
viduals into one or more age classes and multiplying the Leslie matrix by the age 
vector through a process of one-step iteration. For example, consider a population 
with three age classes starting with 


R F E No, No, 

Py 0 0 Nr. = Ne 

0 P, 0 N, Noe 
Time 0 (initial): 

0.0 5.0 3.0 1.0 8.0 

0.8 0 0 1.0 |=| 0.8 


0 05 0 1.0 0.5 
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Time 1: 
0.0 5.0 3.0 8.0 5.5 
0.8 O 0 0.8 |=| 6.4 
0 05 0 0.5 0.4 
Time 2: 
0.0 5.0 3.0 5.5 33.2 
0.8 O 0 6.4 |=| 4.4 
0 05 0 0.4 3.3 


Table 5.3 shows the results of this hypothetical population projected over 20 time 
periods. Note that initially there are an equal number of individuals in each age class, 
but after a few time periods the largest percentage of individuals shifts to age classes 
0 and 1. There is a numerical pattern of convergence to a stable (fixed) rate of increase 
in table 5.3, and the variation in À from t = 0 until À reaches a constant value is shown 
in fig. 5.1. 

Note that from this relatively simple projection model several fundamental prop- 
erties of populations can be identified, including oscillations, convergence, ergodic- 
ity, and stability. First, the model projections show oscillations where both the growth 
rate and age structure proportions wax and wane due to the lag in reproductive out- 
put. These oscillations are caused by the time required for newborn individuals to 
begin reproducing such that when the proportions of the population in the repro- 
ductive age classes are maximal, births surge and growth rate is at its highest, and 
when individuals are primarily in the non-reproducing age classes the growth rate is 
at its lowest. Second, convergence of both age structure and growth rates occurs when 
births are spread out over at least two age classes. This means that the peaks and 
troughs in birth sequences are thrown together and thus smoothed out in the replace- 
ment process (Arthur 1981). A third property of populations that is demonstrated in 
this example is ergodicity; in other words, the property that the present state of a 
population is independent of its makeup in the remote past, and is determined only 
by the birth and death rates recently experienced (Cohen 1979; Arthur 1982; Wilson 
1985). Finally, stability, the state at which the age structure is unchanging because 
the fixed fraction of reproducing adults will generate a fixed number of offspring rela- 
tive to the whole population, is also evident. In this example, as the population 
approaches its stable growth rate, A, at X=2.1, its stable age distribution (SAD) is 
approximately 67%, 27%, and 6% in age classes 0, 1, and 2, respectively. 


Projection for Drosophila melanogaster 


The results of a projection with empirically determined vital rates (contained in 
table 5.4) and observed numbers of age classes for the various stages are given in 
table 5.5. This projection is purely theoretical because in the wild many constraints 
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FIGURE 5.1. Illustration of the convergence of the finite rate of increase to a fixed rate (from 
projections of the data in table 5.3). 


limit growth rate, including physical conditions (temperature; humidity), nutrition 
(food shortages; quality), and natural enemies (predators; parasites; pathogens). How- 
ever, the numerical projection captures characteristics of growing populations that 
can be generalized. Moreover, at certain times even natural populations of D. mela- 
nogaster may experience optimal conditions of resources for short periods and thus 
experience near exponential growth rates. In the laboratory colonies of flies that are 
maintained under optimal rearing conditions (diet; mating; climate control) may also 
experience rates of population increase that approximate the rates described below. 
Cross-sectional perspectives on this hypothetical D. melanogaster population grow- 
ing at maximal rates are given in table 5.5 and visualized in fig. 5.2. 


Population at time t=10 days. The Drosophila population increased from 
an initial total number of N(0)=4 to a total at 10 days of N(10) =332, 
which is an increase of 83-fold/10 days or an average of 1.56-fold per day. 
Of this total number of 332 individuals there were 52 eggs, 165 larvae, 
111 pupae, and 4 adults, respectively. In other words, slightly over 1% 
were in the adult stage and 99% were in the preadult stages. Since the 
preadult stages are found either in fruit (eggs; larvae) or in the soil (pupae), 
only a tiny fraction of the population (adults) would be visible flying 
around. 

Population at time t=20 days. In only 20 days the population expanded by 
over 3,250-fold from 4 individuals to over 13,000. The 10-day growth 
rate at this time was an increase of 40-fold, or a 1.45-fold daily increase. 
Across life stages there were 5,304 eggs, 7,526 larvae, 180 pupae, and 213 
adults in the population, which translates to 40% eggs, 57% larvae, and 
less than 2% for both the pupal and adult stages. 

Population at time t=40 days. In around 6 weeks, the hypothetical fly 
population exploded to over 3.5 million or around 40-fold over the last 


Table 5.4. Elements of a 90 by 90 Leslie matrix for population projection of Drosophila 


melanogaster 

Top Top 
Age Stage Subdiagonal Fertility row Age Stage Subdiagonal Fertility row 
x p. m, F. x p. m, F. 
0 Egg 0.9000 0.0 0.0 46 Adult 0.9779 15.1 14.7 
1 Larva 0.9036 0.0 0.0 47 0.9548 14.5 14.0 
2 0.9036 0.0 0.0 48 0.9704 14.1 13.9 
3 0.9036 0.0 0.0 49 0.9482 14.0 13.4 
4 0.9036 0.0 0.0 50 0.9518 13.5 13.2 
5 0.9036 0.0 0.0 51 0.9662 13.6 13.2 
6 Pupa 0.9791 0.0 0.0 52 0.9371 13.3 12.6 
7 0.9791 0.0 0.0 53 0.9552 12.8 12.1 
8 0.9791 0.0 0.0 54 0.9414 11.8 11.1 
9 0.9791 0.0 0.0 $5 0.9419 11.0 10.6 
10 0.9791 0.0 0.0 56 0.9383 10.9 10.1 
11 Adult 0.9985 0.0 0.0 57 0.9249 9.9 9.1 
12 0.9985 0.0 16 58 0.9543 8.9 8.0 
13 0.9985 3.2 83 59 0.8936 7.5 73 
14 0.9985 13.5 24.1 60 0.9583 7.9 7.0 
15 0.9985 34.9 43.0 61 0.9255 6.4 6.3 
16 0.9985 51.2 513 62 0.9262 6.7 6.5 
17 0.9985 51.5 51.3 63 0.8841 6.7 6.1 
18 0.9970 51.1 507 64 0.9344 6.3 6.0 
19 0.9925 50.5 492 65 0.9211 6.1 5.3 
20 0.9939 48.1 47.3 66 0.9143 4.9 4.2 
21 0.9985 46.7 45.4 67 0.9271 3.9 3.8 
22 0.9954 44.2 44.1 68 0.9101 4.1 4.3 
23 0.9877 44.2 43.7 69 0.9383 4.9 3.7 
24 0.9953 43.7 433 70 0.8816 2.8 2.9 
25 0.9906 43.1 423 71 0.9701 3.5 3.4 
26 0.9889 41.8 3.3 72 0.9231 3.4 IT 
27 0.9792 37.2 35.5. 73 0.8833 2.2 1.8 
28 0.9837 34.4 34.4 74 0.9623 1.5 1.6 
29 0.9801 35.0 34.1 75 0.8824 17 1.7 
30 0.9797 33.9 31.2 76 0.8444 19 1.6 
31 0.9741 29.1 28.0 77 0.8947 1.5 1.8 
32 0.9770 27.6 26.1 78 0.8824 29 DT 
33 0.9673 25.3 24.9 79 0.8000 3.5 2.6 
34 0.9775 25.4 26.0 80 0.7917 2.1 1.8 
35 0.9731 27.3 269 81 0.8421 1.8 1.8 
36 0.9684 272, 263 82 0.8125 2.1 1.9 
37 0.9552 26.2 25.5 83 0.8462 2.2 1.3 
38 0.9701 25.9 25.1 84 0.8182 0.5 0.6 
39 0.9604 25.1 24.0 85 0.6667 0.8 0.8 
40 0.9931 23.8 22.6 86 0.8333 1.3 1.0 
41 0.9770 21.6 20.1 87 0.8000 0.8 0.4 
42 0.9670 19.1 19.0 88 0.5000 0.0 0.3 
43 0.9585 19.5 18.4 89 0.5000 1.0 0.5 
44 0.9746 18.1 16.6 90 0.0000 0.0 0.0 
45 0.9452 15.4 7.7 
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Table 5.5. Results of Leslie matrix projection of D. melanogaster at times t = 0, 10, 20, 30, 
and 40 and (for reference) the stable state (at t= eo) 


Number of individuals age x at times t, N(x,t) 


Age (days) Stable fraction 
x t=0 t=10 t=20 t=30 t=40 age x at t=% 
0 1 52 5304 18470 1139766 0.31802 
1 0 40 3674 14320 828487 0.21257 
2 0 35 2292 11641 585412 0.14301 
3 0 32 1098 9390 396299 0.09657 
4 0 30 361 7575 253806 0.06551 
5 1 28 101 6169 151394 0.04465 
6 0 27 40 5050 82438 0.03056 
7 0 27 39 4476 44136 0.02274 
8 0 27 40 3891 22680 0.01695 
9 0 30 35 3287 12912 0.01264 
10 0 0 26 2643 9204 0.00940 
30 0 0 0 0 22 0.00003 
31 0 0 0 0 19 0.00002 
32 0 0 0 0 18 0.00001 
33 0 0 0 0 17 0.00001 
34 0 0 0 0 18 0.00001 
35 0 0 0 1 18 0.00001 
36 0 0 1 0 18 0.00000 
37 0 0 0 0 18 0.00000 
38 0 0 0 0 18 0.00000 
39 0 0 0 0 19 0.00000 
40 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
50 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
S1 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
52 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
53 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
54 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
35 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
56 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
57 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
58 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
39 1 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
60 0 0 0 0 0 0.00000 
TOTALS 4 332 13,223 91,719 3,580,493 1.00000 


10 days and nearly a millionfold over the initial population size. This is 
equivalent to 20 population doublings in a 40-day period. At 40 days the 
population is approaching its stable state with a daily finite growth rate of 
1.3-fold and a stage age (stage) distribution of 31.8%, 61.9%, 4.8%, and 
1.5% of the total population in the egg, larval, pupal, and adult stages, 
respectively. These values are all quite close to the stable state described next. 
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FIGURE 5.2. Stage structure of D. melanogaster population converging to the stage age 


(stage) distribution. Inset: Population growth rates, À, converging to a constant rate of 
growth, the intrinsic growth rate r (=In A). 


Population at t=long (i.e., stable) state. The characteristics of this popula- 
tion when it has converged to the stable state include a daily finite growth 
rate of 1.41-fold and a stable stage distribution of 31.8%, 61.9%, 4.8%, 
and 1.5% for eggs, larvae, pupae, and adults, respectively. 


Two aspects of these projection results merit comment. First, the fraction of adults 
in the population is extremely small. Inasmuch as this stage is typically the most easily 
sampled in the wild (e.g., banana baits), observations of changes in the numbers of 
adults are not unlike the iceberg metaphor: most of the population is out of sight. 
Second, with a doubling time of only 2 to 3 days, a population doubling from 10 to 
20 or from 50 to 100 may go unnoticed; however, several doublings from a few thou- 
sand flies can become millions of flies very quickly. Thus what appears to be a sudden 
population explosion of flies may have nothing to do with changes in population 
growth rates but is rather an issue of detectability. 


Questions to consider when evaluating matrix models 


When evaluating populations with matrix models, there is a set of broad questions 
that can be addressed for many different types of analysis (Caswell 2001). 


(1) Asymptotic properties. What happens if the set of processes contained in 
a model operate for a very long time? Does the population grow, decline, 
persist, go extinct, converge to an equilibrium, oscillate, or become 
chaotic? 
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(2) Ergodicity properties. How important are the initial conditions to the 
model results? Because the dynamics of a population depend not only on 
the model but also on the initial conditions, understanding the ergodic 
properties of a model is important. 


(3) Transience properties. What is the importance of short-term dynamics? Are 
the transient properties of a model more relevant than asymptotic analy- 
sis in characterizing the response of populations to perturbations? 


(4) Perturbation properties. What is the sensitivity of the conclusions derived 
from a model if there are changes in the model parameters? For example, 
how do growth rate and asymptotic dynamics change when birth and 
death rates are modified? 


(5) Stationarity properties. We add this property to Caswell’s list of four pre- 
vious questions and ask, What does the analysis reveal about the popula- 
tion properties (e.g., age structure) and behavior when its growth rate is 
zero; which is to say, when birth and death rates are equal? For example, 
what is the age structure of a population when it is stationary? What is 
the sensitivity of growth rate and age structure at stationarity when the 
population is subject to minor perturbations? 


These last two questions about perturbation properties and sensitivity to minor 
perturbations are addressed with more detail in chapter 6. 


Fundamental Properties of Populations 


There are a number of noteworthy properties of population dynamics and structure 
that emerge from these basic matrix models, several of which were originally described 
in Carey (1993). 


Age structure transience 


Short-term, transient variation in age structure and growth rates will exist in popu- 
lations with either fixed or variable vital rates. If two populations, one with fixed 
birth and death rates and the other with variable rates, begin with a narrow age dis- 
tribution, say, a single female, each would undergo a sequence of demographic 
changes. The oscillations of both the growth rates and the age structure will occur as 
the current newborns reach maturity and a new surge of births occurs. In the popu- 
lation with fixed schedules, these echo patterns of new births would initially be peri- 
odic and distinct and would eventually become dampened. In the population with 
variable birth and death rates, the surges of new births may or not may not be dis- 
tinct, nor periodic, but will depend instead on the specific features of the changing 
schedules of the vital rates. Additionally, this population with variable rates would, 
by definition, never become stable. Most importantly, variation in age structure and 
growth rate will exist in both populations. A population growing with fixed sched- 
ules, which has not yet converged to a stable state, may produce patterns that are 
virtually indistinguishable over a short period from those produced by a population 
subject to variable schedules. 
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Convergence to a stable state 


Population dynamics decompose into a growth process and a smoothing of the ini- 
tial birth sequence over the generations that force the age composition toward a lim- 
iting form (Arthur 1981, 1982). The process of smoothing averages out the peaks 
and troughs in the birth sequence, which in turn points both the age structure and 
the growth rate toward a steady state. The ergodic property of losing information of 
the past shape of the birth sequence, and thus of the age structure, emerges. Once the 
birth sequence reaches an exponential increase the age composition must assume its 
stable shape. 


Independence of initial conditions 


Over time, the more remote a past age distribution becomes, the less impact the 
form of that past distribution has on the shape of the current age distribution (Coale 
1972). Similarly, the same factors that cause the transient effects of an initial age 
distribution to disappear from the stable population will also operate for any time 
path of the fecundity and mortality rates. After a suitably long period, the effect of 
an initial age distribution is swamped by the cumulative effect of the age pattern of 
vital rates. This means that the age distribution of any closed population is entirely 
determined by the most recent survival rates. It is thus impossible to determine either 
the initial population size, or its initial age structure, from an observed age structure 
after a population is survived forward and begins reproducing, even over a short 
time period. 


Fertility and mortality 


Fertility differences usually have a far greater impact on current age distribution than 
do mortality differences (Coale 1972). This is because the role of fertility in shaping 
age distribution is simpler than mortality because fertility operates in a single direc- 
tion, starting with the newborn age class 0. On the other hand, mortality differences 
have only second-order effects on age distributions. This is because mortality tends 
to concurrently change all cohorts and thus has a minimal effect on the immediate 
age distribution. When mortality changes in a gradual and monotonic fashion, the 
age distribution tends to change continuously and therefore closely reflects current 
conditions. 


Changing schedules and unchanging age structure 


There are several instances where a change in vital rate schedules is not reflected in 
the age distribution. For example, if two populations are characterized as exhibiting 
equivalent differences in birth and death rates, this means that a change in the birth 
rate in one has the same effect on age structure as a change in the death rate in the 
other. This concept was introduced by Coale (1972) to apply to growth rate, but 
it also applies to age structure. A second example where there is no change in age 
structure following a change in vital rates is when only survivorship schedules are 
changed. If survivorship in all ages were to be uniformly reduced by a constant 
fraction, population growth rate would decrease but there may be no change in age 
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structure. This example helps explain why relatively inconspicuous changes in age 
profiles may occur despite mortality differences across populations. 


Determinants of age structure 


The age structure of closed stable populations is an outcome of four interconnected, 
mutually affecting factors (Coale 1957; Keyfitz et al. 1967). First, birth rate deter- 
mines how many individuals are entering the population as newborns. If birth rate is 
high, the fraction in the first and other early age classes will be high relative to other 
age classes. Conversely, if birth rate is low, the fraction in younger age classes will be 
low relative to older age classes. Second, the age-specific mortality, which determines 
how many individuals survive to each age and, consequently, the relative ratio of one 
age class to another, is a determinant of age structure. Age-specific mortality deter- 
mines population death rates, which along with birth rates determine the population 
growth rate. Net maternity is a determinant of stable age structure as it governs the 
contribution of birth rate to population growth rate in which age-specific reproduc- 
tion is weighted by age-specific survival. Finally, the population growth rate, which 
is an outcome of the pattern, level, and timing of net maternity as it relates to intrin- 
sic birth rate relative to intrinsic death rate, shapes the age structure by skewing it 
toward youth when growth rate is high and shifting it toward the older ages when 
growth rate is low. Examples of how population growth rate affects age structure in 
stable D. melanogaster populations are given in fig. 5.3. 


Effect on r of reproductive timing 


Lewontin (1965) was the first to ask the question, What is the effect of changes in 
life history parameters on the intrinsic rate of increase? There are three interrelated 
effects of r owing to shifts in reproductive timing that become easier to understand 
if viewed as effects on the two components of the intrinsic rate of increase—intrinsic 
birth rate and intrinsic death rate. First, the shift in reproductive timing moves the 
highly fecund females into younger age classes, which, in increasing populations, are 
more abundant than older age classes. Second, a change in the fraction of the popu- 
lation in the highly fecund age classes will, in turn, alter the age distribution due to 
the effect of this age shift on the population growth rate. This means that the effect 
on birth rate of a decrease in the age of first reproduction is self-reinforcing. Third, 
because of a modified population growth rate due to the shift in age structure, and 
because individuals in different age classes usually have different probabilities of 
dying, the change in age of first reproduction changes the frequency distribution of 
population members in different death risk groups. 

In short, a change in development time alters the intrinsic birth and death rates in 
a population owing to age shifts and age class weightings of the vital schedules. Since 
peak fecundity usually occurs in younger adults, a decrease in the age of first repro- 
duction will increase the intrinsic birth rate, b, substantially in growing populations. 
On the other hand, a shortening of developmental time will increase the intrinsic death 
rate when mortality is greater in young individuals than in old individuals. But when 
mortality is lower in the young than in the old, the intrinsic death rate will decrease. 
This perspective also sheds light on why changes in developmental time have little 
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FIGURE 5.3. Age structure of D. melanogaster at different population growth rates, r. The 
value of r is adjusted by scaling the reproductive schedule, leaving mortality rates unchanged. 
Male and female birth and death rates are assumed to be identical. All distributions sum to 
unity. Note that there is an extremely high fraction of individuals in the preadult age classes 
when population growth rate is high, as in the top row of distributions. Conversely, a large 
proportion of the population is in the older age classes (adults) when population growth 
rate is equal to or less than zero, as in the bottom row of distributions. 


effect on population growth rates in slowly growing or stationary populations. The 
age distribution for these cases is much flatter, and therefore shifts in reproductive 
timing do not drastically affect age weightings. This helps explain the findings of Snell 
(1978) that Lewontin’s result, showing that r is most sensitive to changes in develop- 
mental time, does not hold for slowly growing populations. 


Speed of Convergence 


Kim (1986) provided the definitive determinant of the rate of convergence of a pop- 
ulation to a stable age distribution and a fixed growth rate. She concluded that (1) for 
a fixed value of net reproductive rate, the speed of convergence increases as the mean 
of the net maternity function decreases; (2) for a fixed shape of the net maternity 
function, the speed of convergence increases as the value of net reproduction rate 
increases—in other words, the higher the rate of increase, given the same pattern of 
reproduction, the faster the population converges to stability; and (3) the speed of 
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convergence to stability depends not on the shape of the net maternity function but 
on the shape of the stable maternity function—the smaller the mean of the stable net 
maternity function, the faster the speed of convergence 


Population Momentum 


Like physical objects that have a tendency to continue moving once in motion, increas- 
ing populations have a tendency to continue growing, which is referred to as popu- 
lation momentum—the extent to which a population continues to change in size after 
it adopts replacement-level rates of mortality and fertility (Kim et al. 1991). As Pres- 
sat and Wilson (1987) note, the momentum of a population can be regarded as the 
opposite of the intrinsic rate of increase, which indicates the growth rate implicit in 
a set of vital schedules and independent of initial age structure. In contrast, popula- 
tion momentum describes the growth potential due to age structure alone. Keyfitz 
(1971) published the primary work on momentum in an initially stable population. 
The population momentum concept is illustrated in fig. 5.4 for a stable population 
of D. melanogaster that is suddenly subject to birth and death rates that confer zero 
population growth. 

Preston and Guillot (1997) generalized the mathematical definition of momentum 
with the formula 


Sx w, (5.86) 


Me ` 


where c, and c,(S) denote the age structure of the initial population and that of the 
stationary population, respectively, and where 


w, = (>° | m.)/x (5.87) 


This gives the ratio of net reproduction above age x to the mean age at childbirth in 
a stationary population. 


Consider Further 


Inasmuch as this chapter lays the groundwork for and extensions to stable theory, 
it follows that the content contained in the following two chapters—chapter 6 
(Population II: Stage Models) and chapter 7 (Population III: Extensions of Stable 
Theory)—is closely related. This includes the age/stage models (Leslie and Lefkov- 
itch) in the former and the two-sex stochastic and hierarchical models in the latter. 
Perturbation analysis is also discussed in more detail in chapter 6. Population-related 
content in other parts of the book include coverage in chapter 9 (Applied Demogra- 
phy I: Estimating Parameters) of estimating population growth rates and making use 
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FIGURE 5.4. Momentum dynamics in D. melanogaster. Upper panel depicts the number in 
the population normalized at 100 when, at t = 0, the fecundity schedule is switched from 
rapid growth of a stable population to replacement-level growth (zero population growth). 
Because over a third of the population is in the 1-day egg stage in the rapidly growing 
population, the switch from a high fecundity schedule to a replacement-level fecundity 
schedule reduces the population by nearly this fraction. This accounts for the population 
decrease immediately after the switch. The decrease continues until the disproportionately 
large number of preadults, particularly individuals in the egg stage at the time of the 
fecundity switch, mature to begin laying eggs. At this time the population begins positive 
growth due to the disproportionately large number of young individuals from the preswitch 
cohorts that are now mature. Eventually, the population converges to the replacement-level 
age structure and growth rate of around 20% greater than the population level at the 
switch. 


of the population life table—a stationary version of stable populations. Population 
concepts are also covered in chapter 11 (Biodemography Shorts), including the sub- 
section in Group 2 concerned with population examples (S26-S35). 

Basic population theory is covered in the seminal books by mathematical demog- 
raphers Ansley Coale and Nathan Keyfitz and their colleagues, including The Growth 
and Structure of Human Populations (Coale 1972), Introduction to the Mathematics 
of Populations (Keyfitz 1977, 1985), and Applied Mathematical Demography (Key- 
fitz 1985; Keyfitz and Caswell 2010). 

Other excellent books on stable theory include Kenneth Land’s contribution to 
mathematical demography (Land et al. 2005) in the Handbook of Population (Poston 
and Micklin 2005) and Stephen Perz’s chapter on population change (Perz 2004) 
in the edited book The Methods and Materials of Demography (Siegel and Swan- 
son 2004). A number of chapters in the four-volume Treatise on Population are 
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concerned with basic population theory and models, including population models 
(Caselli et al. 2006b), population replacement (Vallin and Caselli 2006c), population 
replacement and change (Vallin 2006a), population increase (Wunsch et al. 2006), 
and population dynamics (Caselli and Vallin 2006). Chapter 10 in Wachter (2014) 
includes sections on stationary equivalent populations, Lotka’s r, the Euler-Lotka 
equation, and population momentum. 


Population Il: Stage Models 


Mathematics without natural history is sterile, but natural history 
without mathematics is muddled. 
John Maynard Smith (1982, 5) 


In many situations, an individual’s stage, where transitions from stage to stage are pos- 
sible, may be better than age as an indicator of demographic characteristics, such as the 
chance of surviving or reproducing or the number of offspring produced. For example, 
in trees and perennial plants, arthropods, and mollusks, and in fish, amphibians, and 
reptiles that exhibit indeterminate growth, size is a more important factor than age in 
determining survival and reproductive rates (Barot et al. 2002). A second group of 
organisms that require stage-based models are those with multiple modes of reproduc- 
tion. Many organisms have both sexual and vegetative reproduction, including many 
species of plants as well as invertebrates such as rotifers and daphnia. If same-aged 
offspring from each reproductive category differ in survival and reproduction, then 
age is an inadequate demographic category. Matrix stage-structured models are used 
in these cases to describe the population size, structure, and the population dynamics, 
at any one point in time (Caswell 2001). The use of matrices is important because 
their long-term behavior provides a connection to stable population theory (as illus- 
trated in chapter 5) and because matrix elements do not have to be constant but can 
be equations. Matrices are especially useful in the context of size- and stage-structured 
models because, as the mathematical component of a model, they integrate seamlessly 
into the conceptual and visual components, such as the life cycle graphic (Horvitz 
2011). This chapter focuses on the basics of constructing and analyzing stage-based 
models for species with different life cycles and illustrates the connections between 
age models and stage models. We also introduce recent refinements and advances to 
matrix modeling approaches that include continuous state variables. 


Model Construction and Analysis 


Basic stage-structured model 


Lefkovitch (1965) generalized the Leslie matrix model (Leslie 1945), discussed in 
chapter 5, by using stage instead of age groupings. Fig. 6.1 parses out the multiple 
transitions that may be included in a stage-based model with three stages, including 
a newborn stage (stage 1), and two reproductive stages (stages 2 and 3) with both 
life cycle diagrams and matrices. The difference between Leslie and Lefkovitch matri- 
ces is structural, that is, the permissible locations for nonzero entries (Horvitz 2016). 
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FIGURE 6.1. Classification of elements for transition matrices, including (a) reproductive, 
(b) survival, (c) self-loop, (d) growth, and (e) regress. 


In the Leslie matrix the only nonzero entries are survival probabilities from one age 
to the next in the subdiagonal and in the top row where newborns are all produced 
into the first age class. In the Lefkovitch model any entry can be nonzero. For exam- 
ple, survivors can be in any stage at the next time step (same, advance, regress) and 
newborns may occur as different sizes or types. 

Moving from left to right in fig. 6.1, the two reproductive stages contribute to the 
newborn class with stage-specific fecundities (F,). All of the nonzero, nonfecundity 
transition probabilities represent the proportion of individuals moving from one stage 
to another in one time period. The survival probabilities (G.) denote the transition 
probabilities from stage i to stage i+ 1, which includes both survival and growth, and 
self-loop probabilities (P) denote the probability that an individual continues to sur- 
vive in stage i. Individuals may also skip from stage i to stage i+2 or greater, which 
is designated as a probability (H.), and includes both growth and survival. Finally, 
individuals may regress (R,) from stage i to stage i- 1 or greater. 

A critical assumption of this basic stage-structured model is that there is little vari- 
ation among individuals in the same stage with respect to their demographic charac- 
teristics. This also means that what an organism will do depends on the stage it is in 
now and not on what stage it was in at a previous time step or how long it has 
remained in each stage. Other assumptions of this basic model are that the popula- 
tion is closed (i.e., no migration), the vital rates are constant (i.e., no demographic or 
environmental stochasticity), and the vital rates are not density dependent. As dis- 
cussed later in this chapter, this basic model can be modified to relax these assump- 
tions and thus be applied to more robust situations. Here we continue with this basic 
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model to discuss, first, how these matrices can be used to determine how different 
vital rates influence population growth. We then consider how models can be con- 
structed for species with different life cycles. 


Perturbation analysis 


Perturbation analysis of matrix models can be used to evaluate the impact of changes 
in vital rates on population growth, which may be important for how different vital 
rates influence fitness, for evaluating alternative management strategies (e.g., har- 
vesting in conservation) (Caswell 2001), or for predicting the intensity of natural 
selection (vanTienderen 1995). There are two approaches, which can be classified as 
either prospective or retrospective, to consider the impact of vital rates on popula- 
tion growth (Caswell 1997; Horvitz et al. 1997; Caswell 2001). Prospective per- 
turbation analysis addresses the effects of potential future changes and can be used 
to determine which vital rate, if changed, would have the largest impact on popula- 
tion growth rate. Prospective analyses are independent of any actual past or future 
change in vital rates. Sensitivity and elasticity analyses are prospective analyses where 
the sensitivity of À is the effect of a small additive change in one of the vital rates 
and the elasticity of À is the effect of a small proportional change in a vital rate. 
Prospective analyses are often used for management interventions where the goal is to 
identify an approach to increase À in the case of a threatened species or to decrease 
À for the control of a pest species. 

A population matrix A has a corresponding right eigenvector w that represents 
the stable stage/age distribution of the population such that Aw = Aw. The left eigen- 
vector of this matrix, v, gives the reproductive values of each stage and is defined by 
v'A=Av’'. The sensitivity index (Caswell 1978) is then given by 


g E 5 (6.1) 


where the sensitivity of a matrix element a; is the product of the ith element of the 
vector of reproductive values v and the jth element of the vector of the stable age/ 
stage distribution w, divided by the scalar product of the two vectors. The sensitivity, 
Si compares the absolute change in À resulting from an infinitesimal absolute change 
in the matrix transition, a; relative to the impact of equal absolute changes in other 
elements. 

The elasticity, e; quantifies the proportional change in À resulting from an infini- 


tesimal proportional change in the matrix transition (deKroon et al. 1986). 


i> 


aij 


À 


Ci = 


xS; (6.2) 


The equations for the elasticities of À presented here apply to cases with density- 
independent population growth and time-invariant demographic parameters. Elasticities 
for density-dependent populations with time-invariant or stochastic demographic 
parameters are also possible (Grant 1997; Grant and Benton 2000). 
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The other type of perturbation analysis is retrospective, and it requires data on 
the vital rates under two or more sets of environmental conditions. The goal of this 
analysis is to determine the contribution of each of the vital rates to the variability 
in À. Retrospective analyses look backward at the observed variation in vital rates, 
across environments, to determine how that variation impacted variation in A; this 
method is known as a life table response experiment (LTRE) (Caswell 2001). A con- 
sideration of the roles of prospective and retrospective perturbation analysis for con- 
servation biology is discussed in Caswell (2000). 


Stage-Based Models for Modular Organisms: Plants 


The first step when building a stage-structured model is to determine how to divide 
the population into stages that reflect the most important factor that the demogra- 
phy of the species depends on. Body size strongly impacts survival and reproduction 
of individuals, and discrete size classes are often used in stage-based models. If sur- 
vival and reproduction have nothing to do with size, for example, with a bird spe- 
cies, the stages might be juveniles, nonbreeding adults, and breeding adults; or for an 
insect it may be developmental stages, such as egg, larva, pupa, and adult. The life 
cycle of a species, for example, modularity, also influences model structure. Budding 
hydra, fragmenting corals, and clonal plants are examples of species that can divide 
into modular, independent units. This modular structure provides opportunities to 
apply the tools of demography at multiple levels of organization, and the plasticity 
of this modular structure can lead to individuals shrinking such that age and size may 
have independent effects on mortality (Harper and White 1974). These effects, as well 
as the importance of dormancy, are considered in the models here. 

Three idealized models are presented with variation in life cycles and critical demo- 
graphic processes. These models are referred to here as plant models, but many 
aspects of the structure of these stage models could be applied to some animal spe- 
cies. Stage is size for these models, which for plants may be quantified, depending on 
the species, as the number of leaves, size of rosettes, or the diameter at breast height. 
Each of these three models builds on the next and adds traits, including shrinkage, 
dormancy, and dispersal among populations. 


Model I: Growth and renewal 


Model I shows growth and renewal and includes four stages: seed (S), juvenile (J), 
small reproductive (SR), and large reproductive (LR) (fig. 6.2a). The corresponding 
matrix elements for the transitions between each of these stages are given (fig. 6.2b), 
and the transitions in and out of each class are diagrammed (fig. 6.2c). At the seed 
stage, individuals either transition into the juvenile stage, with a probability of 0.8, 
or they die with a probability of 0.2; in other words, there is no dormancy. The input 
into this seed class is provided through either of the two reproductive classes (SR 
and LR). Individuals in the juvenile, non-reproductive class can either transition to 
the small flowering stage (probability 0.7) or remain as non-reproductive juveniles 
(probability 0.2). For many plant species this transition to flowering is size depen- 
dent, but for other species this transition is environment dependent, in which case 
no individuals remain in the juvenile class if all individuals experience the same envi- 
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Figure 6.2. Model I with growth and renewal showing (a) life cycle graphic, (b) matrix, 
and (c) transitions between stages. Note that in (c) the stages listed above designate where 
individuals coming into this stage are coming from, and the stages listed below denote 
the fate of individuals moving out of this stage. The growth rate of this model is A= 2.18, 
and the fractions in the seed, juvenile, small reproductive, and large reproductive stages 
are 0.637, 0.257, 0.091, and 0.016, respectively. 


ronment. From the juvenile class this model specifies two reproductive classes, where 
small reproductive (SR) individuals have a 0.3 probability of transitioning into the 
LR class and the LR individuals have a 0.5 probability of remaining in the LR class. 

The life cycle pictured in model I could apply to many animal species that lay eggs 
and experience a juvenile non-reproductive stage. Most animals, however, show deter- 
minate growth and thus have minimal or no growth after the age of first reproduc- 
tion; thus there will only be one reproductive class, with some probability of remain- 
ing in that reproductive class if individuals can reproduce more than once. 

With the values specified in this matrix for model I, the growth rate (A) of this 
population is 2.18 and the stable stage distribution is 0.637, 0.257, 0.091, and 0.016 
for the seed, juvenile, small reproductive, and large reproductive classes, respectively. 
This matrix model can be considered as a life table (table 6.1) by setting all elements 
in the top row of the matrix (i.e., reproduction) to zero. 


Model II: Growth, shrinkage, and dormancy 


Modular organisms, such as plants, can shrink in size, and this may impact their sur- 
vival or reproduction. Dormancy, a period in an organism’s life cycle when growth, 
development, or physical activity are temporarily stopped, can also influence demog- 
raphy because a population will consist of two parts—the growing individuals that 
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Table 6.1. Life table for plant model 1—growth and renewal 


Stage 
Age 1 2 3 4 Survival 
0 1.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 1.00 
1 0.0000 0.8000 0.0000 0.0000 0.80 
2 0.0000 0.1600 0.5600 0.0000 0.72 
3 0.0000 0.0320 0.2240 0.1680 0.42 
4 0.0000 0.0064 0.0672 0.1512 0.22 
5 0.0000 0.0013 0.0179 0.0958 0.11 
6 0.0000 0.0003 0.0045 0.0533 0.06 
7 0.0000 0.0001 0.0011 0.0280 0.03 
8 0.0000 0.0000 0.0003 0.0143 0.01 
9 0.0000 0.0000 0.0001 0.0072 0.01 
10 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0036 0.00 
11 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0018 0.00 
12 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0009 0.00 
13 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0005 0.00 
14 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0002 0.00 
15 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0001 0.00 
16 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0001 0.00 
17 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.00 
18 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.00 
19 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.00 
20 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.00 


can reproduce and the dormant individuals that can persist for many and, in rare 
cases, hundreds of years (Baskin and Baskin 1998). Here we consider plant seed dor- 
mancy and note that the number of seeds in the seed bank is a function of the seed 
rain, the fraction that germinate each year, and the fraction of seeds that decay and 
never germinate. Building on the basic parameters of model I, the juvenile class in 
model II is now divided into a small non-reproductive (SN) and large non-reproductive 
(LN) class, where small and large again delineate a measure of plant size (fig. 6.3a). 
There are a number of new transitions in this model that reflect two plant traits of 
seed dormancy and shrinkage, in other words, stasis or regression between stages. 
All stage classes now show some stasis, that is, some probability of individuals stay- 
ing in the same stage. The probabilities of remaining within a stage are along the 
diagonal of the matrix (fig. 6.3b), and it should be noted that these stasis transitions 
represent individuals that stay in the same stage and remain the same size. Regres- 
sion of individuals into prior stages may occur through transitions from reproduc- 
tive to non-reproductive stages and also as plants shrink to a smaller size class. The 
transitions into and out of each stage are given (fig. 6.3c), and a life table has been 
constructed (table 6.2). 

The basic structure of model II could also be applied to a species that, instead of 
shrinkage, shows fragmentation, where larger individuals break apart to form smaller 
clones of themselves. Fragmentation may occur not only for some plant species, where 
modules break off and become physiologically independent, but also for corals or 
other modular animals. 
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FIGURE 6.3. Model II with growth shrinkage and dormancy showing (a) life cycle graphic, 
(b) matrix, and (c) transitions between stages. The growth rate of this model is A= 1.543, 
and the fractions in the seed, small non-reproductive, large non-reproductive, small repro- 
ductive, and large reproductive are 0.768, 0.119, 0.069, 0.030, and 0.014, respectively. 


With the values specified in model II, the growth rate (A) of this population is 1.543 
and the stable stage distribution is 0.768, 0.119, 0.069, 0.030, and 0.014 for each of 
the stage classes, respectively. 


Model Ill: Connecting populations 


As an extension to the population projection models for plants considered here, we 
now look at movement among populations due to seed dispersal, although plant gene 
flow can also occur through pollen dispersal. In model III each subpopulation has 
the same transition probabilities as in model I, with the added dispersal of seed 
between these subpopulations (fig. 6.4). With this structure of connected populations, 
it is possible to consider either the dynamics of the changes in the number of popula- 
tions with time or the population growth rate for the whole population matrix (Hor- 
vitz and Schemske 1986). Understanding the impact of dispersal dynamics on popu- 
lation growth rates is particularly important for conservation questions in fragmented 
habitats (Damschen et al. 2014). In the example here, À = 2.3. 

Dispersal plays a key role in the dynamics of species that are subdivided into dis- 
crete subpopulations, and ecologists refer to a population of populations as a meta- 
population (Levins 1969, 1970; Hanski and Gilpin 1997). A metaphor for metapop- 
ulations is that they are a spatially distributed set of asynchronously blinking lights, 
where a “light on” indicates an occupied patch and a “light off” indicates an empty 
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Table 6.2. Life table for model I—growth, shrinkage, and dormancy 


Stage 
Age 1 2 3 4 5 Survival 
0 1.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 1.0000 
1 0.6000 0.2000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.8000 
2 0.3600 0.1400 0.1600 0.0000 0.0000 0.6600 
3 0.2160 0.1180 0.1280 0.0960 0.0000 0.5580 
4 0.1296 0.0902 0.1168 0.0864 0.0480 0.4710 
5 0.0778 0.0717 0.0973 0.0835 0.0672 0.3975 
6 0.0467 0.0573 0.0822 0.0734 0.0754 0.3349 
7 0.0280 0.0464 0.0689 0.0642 0.0744 0.2819 
8 0.0168 0.0379 0.0578 0.0552 0.0693 0.2370 
9 0.0101 0.0312 0.0485 0.0472 0.0622 0.1992 
10 0.0060 0.0258 0.0407 0.0401 0.0547 0.1673 
11 0.0036 0.0214 0.0342 0.0339 0.0474 0.1405 
12 0.0022 0.0178 0.0287 0.0286 0.0406 0.1180 
13 0.0013 0.0149 0.0241 0.0241 0.0346 0.0990 
14 0.0008 0.0124 0.0202 0.0203 0.0294 0.0831 
15 0.0005 0.0104 0.0169 0.0171 0.0249 0.0698 
16 0.0000 0.0055 0.0048 0.0096 0.0170 0.0370 
17 0.0000 0.0026 0.0020 0.0048 0.0072 0.0166 
18 0.0000 0.0012 0.0009 0.0022 0.0034 0.0077 
19 0.0000 0.0006 0.0004 0.0010 0.0016 0.0036 
20 0.0000 0.0003 0.0002 0.0005 0.0007 0.0017 


patch due to local extinction. In the simplest metapopulation model, we assume that 
occupied patches are the source of colonists for vacant patches and that the spatial 
arrangement of occupied and empty patches makes no difference to the colonization 
of empty patches. The dynamics of patch occupancy for an idealized metapopula- 
tion can be described by 


dP 
— =cP(1—P)- : 
An cP(1—P)—eP (6.3) 


where P is the fraction of patches occupied and c and e are the colonization and 
extinction rates, respectively (Levins 1969). At equilibrium, 


P* =1-(e/c) (6.4) 


P* is positive as long as (e/c) < 1, which gives the conditions for persistence in terms 
of the extinction and colonization rates, where the metapopulation will persist as long 
as the colonization rate is greater than the extinction rate. This basic model has been 
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FIGURE 6.4. Plant model with between-population seed flow showing (a) life cycle graphic, 
(b) matrix, and (c) transitions between stages and across populations. Population growth 
rate A=2.30. When this data is projected forward to stability, the fractions in each stage for 
seeds, juveniles, small reproductive, and large reproductive are 0.386, 0.179, 0.059, and 
0.010, respectively, for population 1, and 0.223, 0.103, 0.034, and 0.006, respectively, for 
population 2. The stable stage distribution is 0.609, 0.282, 0.094, and 0.016, respectively, 
for the fraction in each of the four stages summed over both populations. 


expanded, with more relaxed assumptions, and has formed the foundation for under- 
standing the population dynamics consequences of migration, and the persistence of 
species, in unstable local populations (Hanski and Gilpin 1997; Hanski 1998). 

It is important to note that not all patchy populations are truly metapopulations 
where each subpopulation has a probability of going extinct or being recolonized. 
For example, with plants that occupy patchy environments, recolonization following 
genuine extinction does not qualify as a metapopulation scenario if the plant species 
has a buried seed bank and recolonization is simply the result of the germination of 
seeds following habitat restoration. Recolonization by dispersal is a prerequisite for a 
true metapopulation. 


Stage-Based Vertebrate Models 


The basic stage-based models for vertebrates are similar to model I presented for 
plants, where individuals can either stay in their current stage class or transition to 
the next stage. Transition probabilities and fecundities can be estimated by follow- 
ing individuals longitudinally in what is referred to as a dynamic or cohort life table, 
or as a static life table where at one point in time the number of individuals in each 
stage category are used to estimate survivorship and reproduction. 
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Model I: Sea turtles 
Model construction of a threatened species 


Crouse and her colleagues (1987) used a Lefkovitch matrix model to examine trade- 
offs in management strategies for loggerhead sea turtles (Caretta caretta). They used 
stage class modeling because accurate age estimation techniques for sea turtles have 
not been developed and thus preclude the use of age-based population modeling. 
Demographic data for individual sea turtles are difficult to collect because only the 
adult nesting females, eggs, and hatchlings, and stranded, dying turtles are ever seen 
on the beaches. Additionally, long-term monitoring of individual animals is necessary 
to obtain accurate estimates of fecundity and survival, yet females often create nests over 
a number of beaches and may nest only once every several years (remigration). 
Seven stages were specified for their model, including stage 1—eggs and hatch- 
lings (<1 year), stage 2—small juveniles (1-7 years), stage 3—large juveniles 
(8-15 years), stage 4—subadults (16-21 years), stage 5—novice breeders (22 years), 
stage 6—first-year remigrants (23 years), and stage 7—mature breeders (24-54 years). 
Let F; denote the number of eggs per year laid by females, P; denote the probability 
of survival while remaining in the same stage, and G, denote the probability of sur- 
viving while growing to the next stage. The life cycle graphic for a population model 
of this species along with the corresponding matrices with either the notation or the 
values are shown in fig. 6.5. This schematic illustrates the stage-specific biology and 
specifies the coefficients for the transition matrix. For example, for each time step, 
all active preadult individuals, except eggs, can either remain in their stage or transi- 
tion to the next stage. This emphasizes the importance of both within- and between- 
stage survival for the younger individuals. Note that annual survival in small juve- 
niles is estimated to be higher than survival in both large juveniles and subadults. 


Matrix projection 


Matrix models can be used to project populations if one assumes that vital rates do not 
change and that environmental conditions are the same as those that occurred during 
data collection (Caswell 2001; Coulson et al. 2001; Crone et al. 2011). A 20-year 
projection of the loggerhead sea turtle population is presented in fig. 6.6, starting 
with an identical number of individuals in each of seven stages. Note that mature 
breeders constitute only around 20% of this subgroup and less than 0.2% (2 of 1,000) 
of the overall population. In other words, the vast majority of the populations consist 
of pre-reproductive individuals. 


Perturbation analysis 


Lambda for this population is à =0.9450, thus this is a declining population (Crouse 
et al. 1987). The management question is then if protection efforts were to focus on 
one stage over the others, because of available technology or ease of access to a par- 
ticular life stage, which stage would show the largest impact on population growth 
in this population? The elasticities of À to changes in the matrix elements F,, P;, and 
G; (fig. 6.7) all sum to unity (deKroon et al. 1986), thus their relative contributions 
to À can be compared. Crouse et al. (1987) showed that increases in fecundity have 
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FIGURE 6.5. Loggerhead sea turtle life cycle graphic and corresponding matrices. (Source: 
Matrix notation and values from Crouse et al. 1987) 
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FIGURE 6.6. Stage structure of the loggerhead sea turtle population starting with one 
individual in each of the seven stages projected through 20 years. (Left) all stages; (right) 
the 0.9% of the population in the four stages from subadult through mature breeders. 
(Source: Data from Crouse et al. 1987) 


a minimal effect on A, and the probability of survival in the same stage (P;), particu- 
larly the juvenile and subadult stages (2-4), has the greatest impact on population 
growth rate. 


Model II: Killer whales 
Model construction of a species with a post-reproductive life stage 


One modification to the vertebrate model is to consider a long-lived species with a 
post-reproductive stage, such as the killer whales, where females exhibit reproduc- 
tive aging (e.g., menopause). Females stop reproducing when they are 35-45 years 
old but can survive into their 90s, which is the longest post-reproductive life span of 
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FIGURE 6.7. The elasticities of À for the sea turtle to changes in the matrix elements F,, P., 
and G,. Note that the elasticities of these matrix elements sum to unity, and they can thus 
be compared directly for their contribution to the population growth rate (redrawn from 
Crouse et al. 1987). 


any nonhuman animal. Killer whales live in social groups, and the post-reproductive 
females in these family “pods” provide foraging assistance that is critical to reducing 
the mortality risk of sons, and to a lesser extent daughters (Foster et al. 2012). 

The life cycle graph and transition matrix for the killer whale are given in fig. 6.8. 
The growth and survival probabilities (G,’s) were calculated as the reciprocals of the 
mean stage durations. For example, the 1-year duration of the yearlings is equal to 
1/1. Adjusting for a newborn mortality of 0.0225 yields a survival (transition) rate 
of G, =0.9775. Since the durations of the juvenile and reproductive adult stages are 
13.6 and 22.1 years, respectively, their reciprocals are G, =0.0736 and G;=0.0452. 
The self-loop (within-stage) yearly survival rates (P;) for the juvenile, reproductive 
adult, and post-reproductive adult stages are 0.9110, 0.9534, and 0.9804, respec- 
tively. Brault and Caswell (1993) note that this relatively simple model, with only 
four stages, yields similar estimates of À and reproductive value as a previous analy- 
sis of an age-structured model with 90 age classes for this same population. 


Perturbation analysis 


An elasticity analysis shows that the population growth rate of this population is most 
sensitive to changes in adult survival, which is expected in a long-lived species (Brault 
and Caswell 1993). Juvenile survival and fertility are also critical to population 
growth. These data also illustrate the value of doing both a sensitivity and an elastic- 
ity analysis, as Brault and Caswell (1993) found that when perturbations were done 
on an incremental rather than a proportional scale, it was demonstrated that even 
small changes in survival probabilities could have a large impact on population 
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FIGURE 6.8. Life cycle graphic and transition matrix for stage-structured killer whale model 
presented in Brault and Caswell (1993). Values of G,, G,, and G; are 0.9775, 0.0736, and 
0.0452, respectively; for P,, P4, and P, are 0.9110, 0.9534, and 0.9804, respectively; and for 
F, and F; are 0.0043 and 0.1132, respectively. 


growth. These data on killer whale pods also demonstrate that perturbations to vital 
rates may not be independent and a change in one matrix element may be associated 
with a change in the opposite direction in another element. Integrated sensitivities 
and elasticities measure the total effect of matrix elements on the population growth 
rate and identify the direct and indirect effects due to the correlations with other ele- 
ments (vanTienderen 1995). For the killer whales, the probability of staying repro- 
ductive, P}, and becoming post-reproductive, Gs, are negatively correlated, and this 
negative correlation leads to a negative integrative elasticity for G3. In other words, 
a small increase in becoming post-reproductive would lead to a smaller rate of increase 
of the pod. Additionally, although the post-reproductive females do not directly con- 
tribute to population growth rate, an integrated elasticity analysis shows that an 
increase in P4 may contribute positively to À because of the positive covariation among 
transition parameters P, and F;, adult fecundity (vanTienderen 1995). Correlations 
among vital rates, which can be either positive or negative, can have significant effects 
on the sensitivity analyses of population growth to variation in traits (Doak et al. 
2005). It is thus critically important that these correlations are accurately estimated 
when making demographic predictions. 


Beyond the Basic Stage Model 


Extensions and refinements of the model 


Matrix projection models combine multiple vital rates into integrative measures of 
population dynamics. They thus provide a method to access population status and 
extinction risk to address basic and applied management questions (Caswell 2001; 
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Morris and Doak 2002; Crone et al. 2011). The simplicity of matrix projection mod- 
els has been criticized as not realistic enough to make population forecasts or pro- 
jections, particularly because in reality vital rates between individuals and years are 
not constant (Coulson et al. 2001; Crone et al. 2011, 2013). The basic population 
projection model has been modified and extended in several ways. With respect to 
connecting age effects and stage effects, a theory to extract age-specific information 
from stage-based models has been developed (Cochran and Ellner 1992) and extended 
to temporally varying environments (Tuljapurkar and Horvitz 2006). In some cases, 
vital rates may show both age and stage dependence, and for this Caswell (2012) has 
developed a vec-permutation matrix approach. These joint age and stage models are 
particularly important for questions about the evolution of senescence in size-classified 
species and for human demographers to address questions about the impact of factors 
other than age in determining vital rates (Caswell and Salguero-Gémez 2013). Among 
other realistic extensions, these models have also been extended to species with com- 
plex demographic attributes, such as the dormant and active life stages discussed 
earlier in this chapter (Ellner and Rees 2006), serial correlations among vital rates in 
fluctuating environments (Tuljapurkar et al. 2009), and nonequilibrium, short-term, 
transient dynamics (Ezard et al. 2010). 


Integral projection model 


Matrix projection models characterize individuals into a discrete set of classes, which 
in some cases may be clear, such as age or developmental stage; but in other cases these 
classes are continuous variables, such as size, and the division into discrete groupings 
is artificial. Easterling et al. (2000) introduced the integral projection model (IPM) as 
an alternative that uses continuous individual state variables and thus avoids the need to 
group individuals into discrete stage classes. An IPM also yields size-specific sensitivities 
and elasticities that are not biased by stage duration, as they are in matrix projection 
models (Enright et al. 1995). A basic IPM is deterministic and density independent, 
which is analogous to a matrix projection model with a constant matrix. Using an 
example of size-dependent vital rates, the core of an integral projection model consists 
of regressions that connect the state (size) of an individual to its vital rates—survival, 
growth, and fertility. Covariates that explain variation in vital rates beyond strictly an 
individual’s state can also be included in these regressions. Additionally, an IPM can 
incorporate both discrete and continuous state variables. A detailed description of the 
steps involved in the basic construction of an IPM can be found in Rees et al. (2014) 
and Merow et al. (2014). This model has been generalized by Ellner and Rees (2006) 
for species with complex life cycles and density dependence, and species that have both 
size- and age-dependent demography. Additional extensions of this basic IPM have 
been made to include, among other situations, time lags, environmental covariates, and 
environmental and demographic stochasticity (see Rees et al. 2014). 


Relationship between Leslie Matrix and Lefkovitch Models 


With complete longitudinal demographic data about individuals in a population, 
either the Leslie or Lefkovitch model can be used to evaluate population structure and 
projections for population growth. In this section we compare the results from these 
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two approaches using the same hypothetical population with a given life table 
(table 6.3). We highlight the differences in the parameterization of these two popula- 
tion models and explore the interconnectedness of life tables and population models. 


Model construction using the same data 
Life cycle graphs and life tables 


The life cycle graphs of the equivalent age and stage models are given in fig. 6.9. 
The braces under the Leslie life cycle graph (top) denote different age classes that 
have been grouped into stage classes. For example, the preadult stage includes age 
classes 1-4. 


Fertility parameterization: Leslie and Lefkovitch models 


The fertility parameters for the age and stage matrices for this population depend on 
the survival of adults and offspring relative to the timing of the census (table 6.4). 
For an age matrix in birth pulse populations with a prebreeding census, the youn- 
gest individuals are those produced at the previous birth pulse. Fertility here is the 
number of newborn offspring an individual produces times the survival of newborns 
for one census interval. For an age matrix in birth pulse populations with a post- 
breeding census, the census is done immediately after births and the youngest indi- 
viduals are those just born. The reproductive adult must survive the entire interval 
and then reproduce. Reproduction is thus the product of the survival of an adult age 
class times the number of offspring produced by an individual in that class. When 
the population is a birth flow—in other words, reproduction occurs continuously over 
a census interval—then the simplest approach is to assume that all offspring are born 
at the midpoint of the interval. Reproduction is then the product of the probability 
that a newborn individual survives to age 0.5 (I (0.5)) and the average number of 
offspring produced over the interval x to x + 1. For the birth flow case the age-specific 
survival, p,, is adjusted for the fact that not all adults survive to the next interval. 


Lesli 1.0 2.0~5.0—— 2.0 1.0 
eslile 
matrix ze TAS z Ë 0.80 0.85 0.85 0.80 PPA 078 @ 


Newborn Preadult Young Old Senile 
adult adult adult 
; 14 0.24 0.36 
Lefkovitch Q 
0.6 0.44 
0 
1.5. 


FIGURE 6.9. Life cycle graphics for equivalent Leslie and Lefkovitch models using data from 
the life table (table 6.3). 
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Table 6.3. Hypothetical life history data used to compute Lotka’s r (= 0.14949) and to 
parameterize Leslie and Lefkovitch matrix models 


Net 

Age Survival Reproduction reproduction Exponential 
x L m, Lm, ex] m, 
0 1.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
1 0.7000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
2 0.5600 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
3 0.4480 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
4 0.3584 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
5 0.2867 1.2500 0.3584 0.1697 
6 0.2437 2.3529 0.5734 0.2339 
7 0.2072 5.8824 1.2186 0.4279 
8 0.1657 2.5000 0.4143 0.1253 
9 0.1326 1.2500 0.1657 0.0432 
10 0.0994 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
11 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 

13.2 2,7 1.0000 


Table 6.4. Calculation of fertility based on survival of adults and offspring 
relative to timing of the census 


Matrix type Fertility formula 
Age matrix 

Birth pulse, prebreeding census F.=m.po 

Birth pulse, postbreeding census F,=m,p, 

+ 

Birth flow, midpoint F. = mx ss 

Birth pulse, midpoint F = (l) m.t ' 
Stage matrix 

Birth pulse, prebreeding F. =1,m,. 

Birth pulse, postbreeding F, =P,m,+ Gim;, , 


For a stage matrix the fertility parameter for a birth pulse prebreeding census is 
simply the product of survival to the first age and m,. For a birth pulse postbreeding 
census, the reproductive output depends on the survival and possible transitions to 
other stages. 


Constructing the Leslie matrix 


Data from the life history table (table 6.3) can be used to compute the survival and 
reproduction parameters (table 6.5) for the construction of the Leslie matrix 
(table 6.6). 
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Table 6.5. Parameter computations for Leslie matrix based on birth and death rates 
in table 6.6 


Cohort Subdiagonal Top row 

survival survival Reproduction reproduction 
x k Px m, F. 
0 1.000 0.700 0.000 0.000 
1 0.700 0.800 0.000 0.000 
2 0.560 0.800 0.000 0.000 
3 0.448 0.800 0.000 0.000 
4 0.358 0.800 0.000 0.500 
5 0.287 0.850 1.250 1.625 
6 0.244 0.850 2.353 3.676 
7 0.207 0.800 5.882 3.941 
8 0.166 0.800 2.500 1.750 
9 0.133 0.750 1.250 0.625 
10 0.099 0.000 0.000 0.000 
11 0.000 0.000 0.000 


Constructing the Lefkovitch matrix 


For the stage matrix, the duration of each stage is estimated assuming an age-related 
effect such that the fraction of the members of a particular stage who have lived long 
enough in that stage will move to the next stage if they survive. If we set the propor- 
tion of individuals alive in the first cohort of the stage class as 1 and the stage-specific 
survival rate as p; then the survival probability for the entire stage class for individu- 
als surviving d; years is p;". In the interval t to t+ 1, the abundance of groups within 
a stage class is then 1, p; p ++- pi D. This assumes that the age distribution within 
stages is stable. Note that the sum of those within age class groups, 1+ p, p; +++ is a 
geometric series that can also be written as 


5 po ES) 
— Pi 


which can then be used to calculate the transitions of individuals. The proportion 
remaining and surviving, P;, is 


E 
P AP Saari (6.6) 
> (=p) | 


To calculate the fraction of individuals in a particular stage that have lived long 
enough to transition to the next stage, we assume that the oldest individuals in the 
stage will move to the next stage if they survive and the younger individuals will 
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remain. The proportion that is in the oldest cohort within the stage and is ready to 
leave is 


di-1 
G= Pi -— (6.7) 


(1+p,+p; +: `: p; ) 


This can be simplified by substituting the expression (1 - p;#)/(1- pi) for the 
denominator to yield 


= pe dp) (6.8) 


'  (1-p,;*) 


Moving to the Lefkovitch life cycle graph in fig. 6.9 (bottom), note that the braces 
under the Leslie life cycle graph denote different age classes that have been grouped 
into stage classes. For example, the preadult stage includes age classes 1-4. Note 
that within each of these stage classes the probabilities of surviving are constant 
over time. The stage duration (d;) can be counted from the top graph, for example, 
d,=4. The stage-specific survival probabilities (p;) are the constant survival proba- 
bilities within a class, p, = 0.8. P; and G, the probabilities of surviving and growing 
from stage i to stage i+1, are calculated as follows. 


T di-1 
"| =e P (6.9) 
_ Pi 
p: pi (= pi) (6.10) 
C 
and 
p = (Gi +P;) (6.11) 


The parameter values for this Lefkovitch model are then given in table 6.7 for the 
transition matrix, as shown in table 6.8. This final equation shows that the sum of 
the probabilities for the within- and between-stage transitions is equal to the overall 
survival probability in each iteration. 

The birth elements F; in the top row of the matrix in table 6.8 are given by the 
average of the offspring production in stage i and the offspring production in all stages 
to which the adult in stage i may move during the interval, weighted by the proba- 
bilities of transition. Fertility is given by births times the probability of offspring sur- 
vival. Table 6.9 gives a summary of the calculations for the parameters of both the 
Leslie and Lefkovitch matrices. 


Table 6.7. Parameter values for Lefkovitch age-stage model based on data in table 6.8 


Within-stage,  Stage-specific  Stage-specific 


age-specific development transition Within-stage Stage-specific 
survival time rate survival fertility 

Stage Pi d; G; P; F; 

1 0.70 1 0.7 0 0 

2 0.80 4 0.14 0.66 0 

3 0.85 3 0.24 0.61 4.0 

4 0.80 2 0.36 0.44 1.5 

5 0.75 1 0.75 0 0 


Table 6.8. Transition matrix for Lefkovitch model using values from table 6.7 


Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 Stage 4 Stage 5 
Births 0 0 4.0 1.5 0 
Growth 1 to 2/ 0.70 0.66 0 0 0 
Self-loop 2 to 2 
Growth 2 to 3/ 0 0.14 0.61 0 0 
Self-loop 3 to 3 
Growth 3 to 4/ 0 0 0.24 0.44 0 
Self-loop 4 to 4 
Self-loop 5 to 5 0 0 0 0.36 0 


Table 6.9. Summary of parameter calculations for Leslie and Lefkovitch matrices 


Model 
Step Parameter Leslie matrix Lefkovitch 
+P uf Mi +> tim, 
1 Reproduction F= [sama F =p; = 
Pi >t; 
1-p 
2 Survival/growth P =p. P = a] pi 
di-1/4 _ 
3 Self-loop == G = Ë: (1- pi) 
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Model synthesis 
Lotka equation as the foundation 


Population models, including both the Leslie and the Lefkovitch models, and the life 
tables that are used to derive the elements of the matrices for these models have much 
in common. Most importantly, the life table is a discrete form of the Lotka equation 


1=} exp Lm, (6.12) 


where r is the intrinsic rate of growth and l, and m, denote cohort survival and age- 
specific reproduction, respectively. This equation shows that inserting a column con- 
taining m,-values beside the column of l -values from the life table and computing 
their age-specific products (1,m,,) constitutes the first step in transforming a life table 
into a population model. The sum of the products of these two life table columns 
(>l m.) yields the per-generation population growth rate, or net reproductive rate, 
Ro. By setting the sum of the products of l,m, and the exponential term exp“ equal 


to unity, 1=} -exp “l,m,, one can solve for the intrinsic rate of increase (r); from 


this value, computing the stable age distribution (SAD) completes the transforma- 
tion from a life table to the Lotka stable population model. Setting r to zero then sets 
the model to replacement-level growth (1=>1,m,), which can then be reconceived as 
a stationary population model and, in turn, a life table (Preston et al. 2001). 

In the next section we extend and apply this concept of the interconnectedness 
between the basic life table and the Lotka population model to all types of life tables 
and all types of population models. We show that all life tables can be conceived of 
as stationary models, and the reverse—that all stationary population models can be 
conceived of as life tables. 


Life tables as stationary population models: Single-decrement life tables 


There are two ways of viewing life tables: either as a tool for tracking the survival of 
a birth cohort (i.e., the cohort life table from chapter 2) or as a stationary popula- 
tion subject to specified mortality rates and replacement-level reproduction (i.e., 
Ro=1.0) (Jordan 1967; Land et al. 2005). A stationary model is a special case of the 
more general population model (Preston et al. 2001). 

Converting a life table into a stationary population draws on the same notation 
but with new meanings, where l, is the number of individuals who reach age x in 
any given year, d, is the number of deaths between x and x+1, and ey is the mean 
age at death for individuals dying in any particular year. The number of individuals 
at a particular age as well as in the population as a whole becomes constant over 
time because they are the products of a constant number of births and constant sur- 
vival probabilities. The stationary population model connects the age of death and 
expectation of life (eo), birth (b) and death (d) rates, and the age distribution, which 
means that estimates can be made for one parameter on the basis of another. Because 
every plant and animal population is subject to its underlying life table, this means 
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that every population can form the basis for a stationary population model (Preston 
et al. 2001). It follows that the converse is also true, in other words, that every plant 
and animal population model can form the basis for a life table. 


Life tables as stationary population models: Multiple-decrement 
and multistate life tables 


Life table models that extend the single-decrement concepts can be placed into one 
of two groups: multiple-decrement life tables or multistate life tables. In multiple- 
decrement life tables (Lamb and Siegel 2004), “state” refers to the state of being alive 
with individuals subject to different age-specific death rates. Considered another way, 
multiple-decrement life tables allow for different ways to exit life (dying). Multistate 
life tables (Ledent and Zeng 2010), on the other hand, include all life tables in which 
individuals exist in different states subject to different age- or state-specific risks of 
dying. Multistate life tables constitute a subset of the broader area of multistate 
demography involving the study of (mostly human) populations stratified by age, sex, 
and other attributes such as region of residence, marital status, number of children, 
employment status, and health status (Willekens 2003). A stratified population is con- 
sidered multistate, and the individuals within it who occupy the same state(s) consti- 
tute subpopulations. Transitions to different states in some life table models are not 
possible (e.g., two-sex and frailty life tables). However, transitions to other states are 
possible in other life table models (e.g., married to divorced to married to widowed). 

The process of converting a multistate life table into a stationary population is 
similar to that for a single-decrement life table, where we draw on the same notation 
but with new meanings for each parameter. For this case l, again denotes the num- 
ber of individuals who reach age x in any given year, d, the number of deaths between 
x and x +1, and ey the mean age at death for individuals dying in any particular year. 
However, each of these single-state life table parameters consists of subcategories 
according to state i, such that 


l = fraction of cohort surviving to age x in state i 
d* = fraction of cohort transitioning from state i to state k at age x(k#i) 


dŠ = fraction of cohort dying, denoted 6, in state i at age x 


ed pa ; REE 
ik T: = mobility rate from state i to state j(k +i) 


where 


id 
<= 


ge = E death rate in state i at age x 


x 
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Linking the number li, of survivors in state i at age x+ 1 with the corresponding 
number l: at age x involves subtracting the deaths d and the moves d* out of state 
ito all other states and also adds those transitioning into state i from all other states, 
d“, Thus 


ead de de (6.13) 


A key property of multistate life tables is that within an age interval they permit 
individuals to exit from the state (stage) they occupied at the beginning of the inter- 
val to another state, and then they can return to the original state (Land and Rogers 
1982; Land et al. 2005). 

A general population model derived from the multistate life table in which age- 
and stage-specific columns of reproduction are paired with the age- and stage-specific 
reproduction is of the form 


1 == Dect a. (6.14) 


If r=0 (stationary), then the exponential term in this expression drops out and 
the model is given as 


ty a all mu (6.15) 


Stationary population models as life tables: Leslie model 


Just as life tables can be viewed both as a tool for ordering and computing the actu- 
arial properties of a cohort and as a stationary population, the Leslie model (Leslie 
1945) can also be viewed in these ways. The Leslie model can be considered a life 
table by setting all elements in the top row of the transition (T) matrix equal to zero, 


0 0 0 
T=| p 0 0 (6.16) 
0 p O 
initializing the vector N at Nọ =1.0, 
No 
N=| 0 (6.17) 
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Table 6.10. Life table analogue 
of a stationary population based 
on Leslie matrix with zero growth 


Age Survival 
x L 

0 1.00 (=N) 
1 Po 

2 PoPi 

3 0.0 


and advancing this initial newborn group forward n iterations (n=number of age 
classes). This process yields the basic life table in table 6.10. 

This life table can then be conceived of as a stationary population, as described 
in the section above, with the fraction age x in the population denoted c, 


(where e = L, ) The Leslie matrix population model achieves stationarity when 
x 07x 

its parameters are adjusted to replacement-level growth (i.e., A= 1.0). Assuming ini- 

tial birth and death rates that confer positive population growth, the elements of the 

transition matrix (T) are modified by either decreasing reproduction, decreasing sur- 

vival, or a combination of the birth and death elements such that the net reproduc- 

tive rate (Ro) equals 1.0. 


Stationary population models as life tables: Lefkovitch model 


Just as all nonzero elements (i.e., survival) in the Leslie transition matrix beneath the 
top row (i.e., reproduction) can be used to construct a life table survival curve, all 
the nonzero elements beneath the top row in Lefkovitch models can also be used in 
this manner and thus be conceived of as a multistate (stationary) population. Con- 
sider the Lefkovitch transition matrix 


0 0 O 
T G PD K (6.18) 
0 G, B 


This matrix, T, can be used to iterate the vector N initialized with a birth cohort of 
No = 1.00 through time and therefore through age classes within and between stages. 


N=| 0 (6.19) 
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Table 6.11. Life table analogue of Lefkovitch three-stage model 


Survival by age x and stage i (IŻ) 


Age (x) Stage i=1 Stage i=2 Stage i=3 

0 1, =100,000 — — 

1 — =P} — 

2 = b = Sh b = Pili 

3 = 3 = P1 +S} É =S +R, 

4 — I, = PI +S; È =S, +R É 

y zs B = Pli +S É = Sa +R ia 
TOTALS > years in stage 1 > years in stage 2 > years in stage 3 


Note that the sum totals for the number of years lived in each of the three stages 
is equal to the stable stage distribution for the Lefkovitch model at stationarity 
(table 6.11). 

The column sums of this multistate life table can be given as 


x 52 m. (6.20) 


Inserting a term for age- and stage-specific reproduction into this equation (mi) and 
setting it equal to unity (1.00) yields the stationary multistate population model: 


1=%)., 2-0 Im, (6.21) 


Unique issues with the conversion of a Lefkovitch model to a life table include 
both open-ended stages and indeterminate maturation. By virtue of a single stage, 
details about development and maturation are lost. Specifically, the model does not 
differentiate between 2-year-old and 35-year-old juveniles, the former of which can- 
not reproduce and the latter of which can reproduce. Yet all individuals in this stage 
are capable of contributing offspring in the model. Additionally, there is an assump- 
tion of immortality because there is no way to build into the model an end age for 
individuals within any stage except yearlings due to the self-loops. Furthermore, a 
fraction of individuals remains in each of the last three stages indefinitely. Conse- 
quently, at replacement-level or negative growth rates, there will be juveniles that are 
older than post-reproductive individuals and reproductive adults that are decades 
younger than juveniles. 
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Comparison of model properties 


Plant and animal matrix projection models have been used in this chapter to illus- 
trate how the basic structure of stage models can be used for a wide range of species 
with different life cycles. The Leslie and Lefkovitch models can both be used to proj- 
ect population growth rates and evaluate population structure, but as we have noted, 
there are differences in the parameterization of these two population models. There 
are, however, a number of general properties that are common across both age- and 
stage-structured models, including ergodicity, momentum, sensitivity and perturba- 
tion analysis, and convergence dynamics. Convergence is faster in a stage-structured 
than an age-structured model because the number of stages is usually smaller than 
the number of ages. More rapid convergence in the stage model also occurs because 
of the multidirectional flows and the self-loops. In a stage model, the youngest indi- 
viduals to enter a stage can begin entering the next stage in the next iteration. There- 
fore, in a model in which the third stage is a reproducing adult (e.g., Orca model), a 
newborn can be reproducing in 3 years even though the actual maturation period is 
over a decade. Another difference between these models is that stage models do not 
have a maximal age or final terminal stage. The theoretical mixing of the age classes 
within a stage means that some individuals can stay within a stage forever. Finally, when 
the multistate model is converted to a multistate life table with the identical transi- 
tion probabilities and self-loops, the number of individuals that survive to a given 
age is dependent upon the initial cohort size. 


Consider Further 


This chapter further develops the concepts in chapter 5 (Population I: Basic Models), 
and these concepts are applied in different contexts in chapter 7 (Population III: 
Extensions of Stable Theory) and in the later chapters on applied demography. The 
analysis of connected populations, as discussed in the plant model II, can be extended 
to models of multiregional demography in chapter 7 and to concepts of mark-recapture 
that are considered in chapter 9 (Applied Demography: Estimating Parameters). 

An important reference for a more advanced theoretical discussion of stage-based 
models is the book by Caswell (2001) titled Matrix Population Models. These models 
have been increasingly used to predict the future status of populations and species 
conservation, and a good source to get started in this area is a book by Morris and 
Doak (2002) titled Quantitative Conservation Biology. The recent expansion of inte- 
gral projection models (IPMs) makes it possible to include both continuous and 
discrete traits in these analyses. These models provide a link between field demo- 
graphic data and models that can be analyzed to generate new hypotheses, and to 
develop predictions, about how populations will respond to future environmental 
changes (Coulson 2012). The paper by Griffith et al. (2016) titled “Demography 
beyond the Population” from a recent symposium highlights 20 papers that link 
demography to other disciplines in ecology and evolution. In so doing, these papers 
innovatively expand the basic demographic tools that are described in this chapter. 


Population Ill: Extensions 
of Stable Theory 


The task of a scientific theory is clear: It must explain; it may predict. 
The demand that a scientific theory predict has been a stumbling block to 
any serious study of invention. 
Susan Gill (1986, 21) 


Classical stable population theory that emerges from both the continuous Lotka 
model and the discrete Leslie matrix model serves as the foundation for extending 
these concepts to a wide range of other models, several of which are described in this 
chapter. These include two-sex models, stochastic rather than deterministic models, 
models that divide the population spatially into regions (multiregional models), 
models that specify both age and stage (age/stage models, discussed in chapter 6), and 
colony-level models that approach population concepts hierarchically. 


Two-Sex Models 


Classic stable population theory is essentially a one-sex theory because it posits two 
age-specific schedules—reproduction and mortality—but only for females. The two-sex 
problem in stable population theory requires taking into account the male-specific 
survival—the fraction of all births that are male and the role of males in reproduction 
(Pollak 1986, 1987). Here we describe simpler, more conventional two-sex models 
(Goodman 1953, 1967) that are female dominant; that is, births of both male and female 
offspring are attributed to the mothers. 


Basic two-sex parameters 


The starting point for an analysis of a two-sex system is the tabulation of sex-specific 
birth and death rates for the female cohort and the death rates for the male cohort. 
Survival rates from birth to age x are denoted lf and 1” for females and males, 
respectively, and the fraction of offspring that are males is denoted s and assumed to 
be age independent (i.e., constant). 


Sex ratio at age x and intrinsic sex ratio 


Consider a model in which male and female life tables differ but the rate of popula- 
tion increase of the sexes is the same. If the ratio of male to female births is s, then 
the sex ratio at age x can be expressed as 
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—rx] f 
e |, =number of females age x per newborn female 


se 


x fe 
x 


=number of males age x per newborn female 


The ratio of males age x to females age x is then 


sess (7. 1) 
a. 
or simply 
sl (7.2) 


Note that the sex ratio at age x depends on the sex-specific life tables and the sex 
ratio at birth, but not on the common rate of increase (Keyfitz and Beekman 1984). 
The rate of population increase, r, is determined from the Lotka equation using only 
the female rates. 

The intrinsic sex ratio (ISR) is the ratio of males to females that will eventually 
emerge in a population with fixed age- and sex-specific survival schedules at which 
male and female offspring are produced (Goodman 1953). It is computed as the ratio 
of the sums of the exponentially weighted sex-specific survival schedules (male to 
female) over all ages: 


ISR = SS (7.3) 
o€ x 


Examples of the stable age-by-sex distribution of a hypothetical Drosophila pop- 
ulation are shown in fig. 7.1. Note the effect of population growth rate on both the 
within- and between-sex distribution by age. When growth rate is positive, the sex 
ratio differences are minimal even though adult female expectation of life is nearly 
twice that for adult males. The middle graph in fig. 7.1 shows the effects on sex ratio 
due only to differences in survival, in other words, a stationary population. 


Age-specific sex ratio 


The sex ratio of the stable age distribution is defined as the ratio of the sum of all 
males at each age in the stable age distribution to the sum of all females at each age 
in the stable age distribution. This is expressed as 
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FIGURE 7.1. Age pyramids (0 to 70 days) for hypothetical D. melanogaster populations 

in which preadult survival was assumed to be identical but age-specific mortality in adults 
differed such that male (right) and female (left) life expectancy, at eclosion, was 20 and 
38 days, respectively. 
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where m{denotes the number of male offspring produced by a female age x. Use of 
this expression assumes that the number of offspring produced depends only on num- 
bers of females in the population and not on the number of males. The expression 
for sex ratio has an instructive, intuitive interpretation as the product of two terms. 
One term, the survival term, is the ratio of sums over the stable age distribution of 
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males and females, which would be the sex ratio of a population with a primary sex 
ratio of 1-to-1. The other term, the reproductive term, reflects the way in which a 
primary sex ratio that differs from 1-to-1 distorts the sex ratio. This term is the ratio 
of the reproductive value of males at age 0 to the reproductive value of females at 
age 0, the latter of which is unity. 

The dependence of the sex ratio on the rate of increase, r, can be understood by 
examining the effect of r on the survival and reproductive terms. At r = 0, this ratio 
is determined directly by the difference in survival between males and females. If sur- 
vival schedules are equal, this ratio would equal 1.0. In a decreasing population, the 
exponential term emphasizes differences between survival schedules, especially at 
higher ages, while in an increasing population these differences are diminished. 

The reproductive term is an exponentially weighted sum over the product of male 
fecundity—in other words, the age-specific production of males—and of female sur- 
vival. This term goes to unity when male fecundity is the same as female fecundity. 
For unequal fecundities where the growth rate equals zero, this term is the average 
number of males produced in the lifetime of each female recruited into the popula- 
tion (Rp for males). For an increasing population this term will be less than Ro for 
males, and for a decreasing population the converse will be true. 

The dependence of the reproductive term on the rate of increase is demonstrated 
by the demographic parameters measured in an example with spider mites, where 
the resulting overall sex ratio depends on both reproductive and survival terms in a 
way that is not predictable from either term alone (figs. 7.2 and 7.3). In the spider 
mite, even though males greatly outlive females and males are produced over a lon- 
ger period, the sex ratio favors females. This results from the fact that the relatively 
high rate of increase skews each of the three sums in eqn. (7.4) toward the origin. As 
a result, the disparity in survival schedules in the survival term and the effect of male 
fecundity in the reproductive term are reduced. This model demonstrates that the sex 
ratio at age x, and the intrinsic sex ratio, are both conditional on population growth 
rate if the primary sex ratio is age dependent. The importance of this finding is that 
it provides at least one possible explanation for the failure of field biologists to find 
a unique, normal sex ratio in haplo-diploid species such as spider mites in which fer- 
tilization, or the lack of fertilization, determines offspring sex. 


Stochastic Demography 


General background 


Stochastic demography is concerned with the theoretical and empirical study of ran- 
dom variation in demographic rates and processes (Tuljapurkar and Orzack 1980; 
Tuljapurkar 1984; Pressat and Wilson 1987). Understanding the effects of stochas- 
ticity on the dynamics of populations is important for the simple reason that real- 
world populations of both humans and nonhuman species are subject to stochastic 
conditions. Thus knowledge of the extent to which uncertainty affects birth, death, 
and/or migration rates is fundamental to demography in general and, more specifi- 
cally, to the formulation of population policies. 

Stochasticity may be introduced into population models in basically two ways. The 
first is referred to as demographic stochasticity. This concept of stochasticity differs 
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FIGURE 7.2. Survival and reproduction rates for the spider mite, Tetranychus urticae: 


(a) survival, |, curves for males and females; (b) age-specific rates of production of male 
and female offspring. (Source: Carey and Bradley 1982) 


from the concept of deterministic rates because in a deterministic model each mem- 
ber of the population gives birth to a tiny fraction of an individual in each small inter- 
val of time, but in a stochastic model only whole animals are born with specified 
probabilities. A population goes extinct when its last member dies and this death 
may be due to chance alone (Goodman 1971). Similarly, the population is reduced 
to its last member when its second-to-last member dies, and this death may also be 
due to chance alone. 
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FIGURE 7.3. Relationship of the model’s reproductive term, survival term, and sex ratio 
(male-to-female) to the intrinsic rate of increase, r, using experimental data on the spider 
mite, T. urticae. (Source: Carey and Bradley 1982) 


The central questions regarding demographic stochasticity have to do with the 
extent to which chance alone plays a role in population change. Clearly, at low 
population numbers a single addition or subtraction event may have a substantial 
impact on the population. A single individual is a small proportion of a population 
of 1,000 or even of 100. However, this same individual is 10% of a population of 10 
and 100% of a population of one. When this one individual dies, the population is 
extinct, thus demographic stochasticity is especially important at low population 
numbers and where there is a high likelihood of extinction. 

The second way that stochasticity is important to population models is through 
environmental stochasticity. Environmental variation arises when the demographic 
rates themselves are externally driven by stochastic processes due to environmental 
randomness, such as bad winters or failures of food supplies. The basic distinction 
between demographic and environmental stochasticity is that the former arises from 
fixed vital rates while the latter arises from vital rates that vary over time. Cohen (1982) 
provides the following example to illustrate the differences between the two and 
their magnitudes in the case of mortality. Suppose for a population of N = 1,000,000 
individuals, that the probability of dying within one time period is q=0.002. 
The variance among populations in the number that die after one time period is 
Nq(1-q)=1,996. However, if q is a random variable with a mean of 0.002 and a 
standard deviation of 0.0001, then the variance in the expected number of deaths 
among populations of a million individuals is var(Nq) = N2var(q) = 10,000; thus 
the environmental variation is over five times the demographic variation. 

The difference between demographic and environmental stochasticity for fertility 
is illustrated by the following example. Suppose that the fertility of a particular age 
class is 1.5 offspring; however, only whole animals are born, thus this value of fertil- 
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ity might arise because a single individual produces either one or two offspring with 
equal probability. In this case, if there are N individuals reproducing, then the aver- 
age number of offspring is 1.5 N. The variance of the total number of offspring is 
the sum of the variances for each individual, and because individuals reproduce inde- 
pendently, the variance equals 


N[0.5(0.5)? +0.5(0.5)?] =0.25N (5) 


which is the variance on fertility due to demographic stochasticity. Alternatively, envi- 
ronmental stochasticity may be present if the level of fertility for the entire age class 
shifts with changes in the environment. For instance, suppose that fertility is either 
1.0 or 2.0 with equal probability. The average number of offspring is still 1.5 N, but 
given that all individuals experience either high or low fertility, the variance is now 


N2[0.5(0.5)2] + [0.5(0.5)]=0.25N? 


which is the variance due to environmental stochasticity. Given that these two vari- 
ances differ by a factor of N?, it is clear that environmental stochasticity is much more 
important than demographic stochasticity in this scenario. 


Environmental variation in vital rates 


The pattern of temporal variation in the environment impacts the correlations in vital 
rate values within and between years. Here, with a schedule of age-specific fecundi- 
ties (table 7.1), we illustrate the impact of random or temporally correlated sched- 
ules of vital rates on the variance of reproduction. 

In the first case, where the schedules of fertility are random across years and thus 
either two schedules (A or B) are equally likely, there are four possible combinations of 
rates with a 25% chance for each rate to occur on any given time step. These rates are 


m;a +m; = 50 offspring/day 
Ma +m =32 offspring/day 
Mg +m, =23 offspring/day 
mis +M =5 offspring/day 
È} =110 eggs 


The average fecundity of a population experiencing these conditions is (110/4) =27.5 
offspring with a variance o2 of 
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Table 7.1. Two hypothetical reproductive schedules 
used to illustrate the impact of different patterns 
of environmental variation in vital rates 


Age Schedule A Schedule B 
1 mia (=30) mis (= 3) 
2 Mya (=20) məs (= 2) 


and a standard deviation (SD) of 


In the second case where the schedules of fertility are correlated over time, then 
both age classes have rates from the same schedule at each time, with the occurrence 
of schedules A and B equally likely. The two possibilities are 


The average fecundity for this case is 55/2=27.5, which is the same as the ran- 
dom case, but the variance is 


and the standard deviation (SD) is 
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The reason that the variance is lower in the first, random, case is that on average, 
half the time a high rate in one age class is offset by a low rate in the other; only 
25% of the time is fecundity extremely low. In contrast, when the schedules are cor- 
related, the elements within each age are either uniformly high or uniformly low and 
the daily variance in vital rates is much greater. 


Stochastic rate of growth 


Two critical demographic problems emerge from these hypothetical examples. First, 
how do stochastic vital rates impact population growth rate? For example, how does 
a twofold difference in daily fecundity change growth rate relative to, say, a fivefold 
difference? Second, how will the average growth rates differ when individual elements 
are subject to stochastic processes (i.e., demographic stochasticity) versus when indi- 
vidual schedules are subject to stochastic processes (i.e., environmental stochastic- 
ity)? Tuljapurkar (1990) developed the framework for examining these questions, 
including the formula for computing the stochastic rate of population increase, r, 
(notation different than in Tuljapurkar 1990). This parameter is not a strict analog 
of the deterministic “little r” because where r, is an average of several possible rates, 
the conventional population growth rate, r, is a singular rate. The formula for the 
average population growth rate subject to stochastic rates is 


(7.6) 


where r denotes the intrinsic rate of increase for a Leslie matrix population whose 
elements are the average of all rates for each element and c is a term that depends on 
how the vital rates are correlated as a result of stochasticity. When vital rates vary 
independently of each other as in the case of environmental stochasticity, then 


dm 


oa 


c=}; o(#| (7.7) 


Two general points of stochastic growth rate merit comment. First, the value of r, 
is never greater than r because the age structure of a population subjected to the 
changing vital rates is never adjusted to the conditions of the moment (Namboodiri 
and Suchindran 1987). For example, given a rapid change in vital rates, a popula- 
tion of aphids in which the majority of individuals are in the older adult age classes 
would not respond as quickly as a population with primarily young individuals. Sec- 
ond, the stochastic growth rate is affected by time filters that modulate variance. For 
example, long-term growth rates are less affected by large variance in survival in older 
adults for the same reason that growth rate is affected less by changes in mortality 
in older adults. This is because these older age groups constitute a small proportion 
of the total population and, in particular, are in the lower reproductive age classes 
that have low prospects for continued reproduction. 
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Strong and weak ergodicity 


Population models can incorporate variable vital rates that vary either stochasti- 
cally or deterministically. The salient result of population models with fixed vital 
rates is that they “forget” their past and thus exhibit the property referred to as 
strong ergodicity, as age structure and growth rate converge to numerical fixation. 
Population models with variable rates exhibit weak ergodicity because, although 
population models also “forget” their past, they do not converge to constant growth 
rates and fixed age structures. Weak ergodicity, with variable vital rates, can be 
classified in one of two subcategories, either weak stochastic ergodicity or weak 
deterministic ergodicity. With weak stochastic ergodicity two populations with 
identical stochastic rates exhibit similar long-term patterns of growth and age 
structure. The key concept for this case is “long term”; that is, there are no similari- 
ties between the two populations in particular short-term patterns due to the sto- 
chastic nature of the vital rates. With weak deterministic ergodicity, two popula- 
tions subject to the same deterministic sequence of vital rates eventually exhibit 
identically varying age structures and growth rates independent of differences in 
their initial conditions. The key concept for this ergodic case is “identically vary- 
ing”; that is, because changes in growth rate and age structure of populations are 
subject to the same deterministically varying vital rates, they eventually become 
identical. 

These demographic patterns and properties are illustrated with example projec- 
tions using vital rates on an aphid species from table 7.2, the results of which are 
shown in figs. 7.4-7.5. Two important patterns are evident. First, age structures in 
populations skewed toward adults due to low growth rates may produce major 
spikes in growth rates when, either by design (deterministically) or by chance (sto- 
chastically), the transition to the reproductive schedule containing the highest rates 
is abrupt. For example, all of the growth spikes in the deterministically varying 
population shown in fig. 7.4c and fig. 7.5c occur when the reproductive schedule 
with the highest rates occurs immediately after a sequence of schedules with much 
lower rates. Likewise, the highest spikes in the population growth rates occur in 
the populations depicted in fig. 7.4a—c and 7.5a—c immediately after a series of 
days with low growth rates and thus there are a larger fraction of adults in the 
population. 

The second important aspect from the results of these projections is the poten- 
tially profound effect that the length of the deterministic reproductive cycle may have 
on both growth rate and age structure variability (see figs. 7.4b-c and 7.5b-c), even 
though both populations are subject to the same set of reproduction schedules. For 
example, the reproductive schedules that animated the population depicted in 
fig. 7.4b-c and fig. 7.5c occurred in a 5-day sequence from highest to lowest (i.e., 
table 7.2 reproductive sequence 3a-3b-3c-3d-3e). In contrast, the population growth 
rates and age structures depicted in figs. 7.4c and 7.5c were the outcome of a 10-day 
sequence in which the population was subject to each reproductive schedule for two 
days in a row (e.g., 3a-3a-3b-3b . . . 3e-3e). Whereas the fraction of the preadults in 
the population in the shorter cycling population is relatively constant at around 25%, 
the fraction of preadults in the population with the longer cycle varies between around 
10% to over 70%. 
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FIGURE 7.4. Population growth rates for matrix projections of aphid populations using 

constant survival rates and, with the exception of (a), either deterministically or stochasti- 

cally varying reproductive rates (see table 7.2). All projections are based on the same mean 

reproductive rate and, with the exception of (a), have equal probability of using one of 

the same five reproductive schedules—100%, 50%, 25%, 12.5%, and 6.25% of the 

maximum. Strong and weak ergodicity are properties of the deterministic and stochastic 
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FIGURE 7.5. Population stage structure for matrix projections of aphid populations using 
constant survival rates and, with the exception of (a), either deterministically or stochasti- 
cally varying reproductive rates (see table 7.2). The growth rate counterpart of each 
population is shown in fig. 7.4. 
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Table 7.2. Survival and reproductive rates for the pea aphid used in population matrix 
projections that show strong and weak ergodicity in fig. 7.4 


Age, Survival, Reproductive 
x L Reproductive levels mean 
(1) (2) (3a) (3b) (3c) (3d) (3e) (4) 

0 1.0000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
1 0.9700 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
2 0.9500 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
3 0.9000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
4 0.8800 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
5 0.8600 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
6 0.8500 2.200 1.100 0.550 0.275 0.138 0.853 
7 0.8200 11.800 5.900 2.950 1.475 0.738 4.573 
8 0.8000 12.000 6.000 3.000 1.500 0.750 4.650 
9 0.7100 11.800 5.900 2.950 1.475 0.738 4.573 
10 0.6500 12.000 6.000 3.000 1.500 0.750 4.650 
11 0.5000 11.800 5.900 2.950 1.475 0.738 4.573 
12 0.4500 12.200 6.100 3.050 1.525 0.763 4.728 
13 0.3400 11.600 5.800 2.900 1.450 0.725 4.495 
14 0.3100 10.400 5.200 2.600 1.300 0.650 4.030 
15 0.2800 9.600 4.800 2.400 1.200 0.600 3.720 
16 0.2500 9.400 4.700 2.350 1.475 0.588 3.643 
17 0.2200 8.200 4.100 2.050 1.025 0.513 3.178 
18 0.1900 8.000 4.000 2.000 1.000 0.500 3.100 
19 0.1400 7.700 3.850 1.925 0.963 0.481 2.984 
20 0.1100 6.400 3.200 1.600 0.800 0.400 2.480 
22 0.0500 4.000 2.000 1.000 0.500 0.250 1.550 
21 0.0700 4.200 2.100 1.050 0.525 0.263 1.628 
23 0.0300 3.600 1.800 0.900 0.450 0.225 1.395 
24 0.0150 2.200 1.100 0.550 0.275 0.138 0.853 
25 0.0060 1.900 0.950 0.475 0.238 0.119 0.736 
26 0.0018 1.000 0.500 0.250 0.125 0.063 0.388 
27 0.0004 0.840 0.420 0.210 0.105 0.053 0.326 
28 0.0000 0.780 0.390 0.195 0.098 0.049 0.302 

12.4 163.62 81.81 40.91 20.45 10.23 63.40 


Note: Columns 2 and 3a contain the originally observed demographic data (Frazer 1972). Age-specific reproductive 
rates in columns 3b-3e are progressively reduced by half of the previous column. Thus, the scalars for reproduction are 
1.00, 0.500, 0.25, 0.125, and 0.0625 for columns 3a-3e, respectively. 


Multiregional Demography 


Rogers (1984, 1995) is recognized as the pioneer of multiregional mathematical 
demography, an area of demography concerned with the mathematical description 
of the changes in populations over time and space. This subarea of demography, 
referred to as multiregional demography, considers persons occupying different 
regions as being in different states and therefore in different populations, and it 
“opens” populations to the flow of persons among populations. Rogers demonstrated 
that generalizing demographic concepts to multiple states was relatively straightfor- 
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ward inasmuch as, assuming constant birth, death, and migration rates, each region 
(state) would eventually contain a regional share of the overall population and the 
population itself would eventually converge to fixed age-by-region distribution and 
a constant rate of growth (Willekens 2003). Many of the approaches to multiregional 
demography are directly connected to the metapopulation models discussed in chap- 
ter 6 and the multistate mark-recapture models discussed in chapter 9. In this sec- 
tion we present three basic two-region models that illustrate the concept of multire- 
gional demography. These include two models not incorporating age structure, one 
in which location is aggregated by birth origin and another in which location is dis- 
aggregated by birth origin. A third model presented here is structured by both age 
and location. 


Location aggregated by birth origin 


The simplest population in which migration is considered consists of subpopulations 
without age structure in each of two regions (Rogers 1984). Let i, and o, denote per 
capita in- and out-migration rates, respectively, for region A, and ig and og denote 
the corresponding rates for region B. Also let b, and d, denote the per capita birth 
and death rates, respectively, for region A, and bg and d, denote the corresponding 
rates for region B. Suppose that, within one time period, the two regions experienced 
the changes given in table 7.3. 

The rates for region A are interpreted as 0.20 births, 0.05 deaths, and 0.30 out- 
migrants per individual residing in region A per epoch (table 7.4). The appropriate 
equations for the numbers in each of the two regions at time t+ 1, denoted NA. 
and Np. are 


Nar = N.A (1 +b, -da -04)+ ON, (7.8) 


Table 7.3. Hypothetical data on birth, death, and migration for individuals in a two-region 
population system 


Migration 
Region Initial number Births Deaths In Out 
A 1,000 200 50 100 300 
B 1,000 100 20 300 100 


TOTAL 2,000 


Table 7.4. Per capita birth, death, and out-migration rates 


Region A Region B 

b, = 200/1000 = 0.20 bg = 100/1000 = 0.10 
da = 50/1000 =0.05 dg = 20/1000 = 0.02 
0, = 300/1000 = 0.30 Oz = 100/1000 = 0.10 


Note: Computed from hypothetical data presented in table 7.3. 
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Table 7.5. Results of the two-region population projection using multiregional population 
parameters from table 7.4 


Growth 

Time Number rate Percentage 

T Na Ng Total À % Na % Ng 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
0 99 1 100 1.15 99.0 1.0 
1 84 31 115 1.13 73.3 26.7 
2 75 55 130 1.12 57.4 42.6 
3 69 77 146 1.11 47.4 52.6 
4 66 96 162 1.11 40.9 59.1 
5 66 114 180 1.11 36.7 63.3 
6 67 131 199 1.10 33:9 66.1 
7 70 149 219 1.10 32.1 67.9 
8 75 167 242 1.10 30.9 69.1 
9 80 186 266 1.10 30.1 69.9 
10 87 207 293 1.10 29.6 70.4 
11 94 228 323 1.10 29.3 70.7 
12 103 252 355 1.10 29.0 71.0 

N.a s= N. (1 + bg - dg - 0g) + 04N, a (7.9) 


These equations state that the size of the populations at time t+1 result from the 
increment owing to each region’s natural increase, the decrement owing to each 
region’s out-migration, and each region’s increment owing to the in-migration from 
the other region. The results of model iterations through t = 12 are given in table 7.5. 

Note that the percentage of the total population stabilizes at around 29% and 71% 
for regions A and B, respectively. Also, the overall growth rate approaches a constant 
rate of = 1.1, which is also the growth rate that each of the two regions will eventu- 
ally experience. This illustrates that this simple two-region population will eventu- 
ally possess fixed regional shares (29% and 71%) and a single fixed growth rate 
(=1.1-fold/epoch). 


Location disaggregated by birth origin 


The preceding model considered only the number in each of the two regions without 
regard to whether the individuals were born in the region of residence or not. To dis- 
aggregate the individuals within a region into those that are native born and those 
that are immigrants requires modifications. Let Ni, denote the number of individu- 
als in region A at time t who were born in region B, where the superscript denotes 
the region of birth. Analogous terms are Nj, Ng» and Ng,- The appropriate 
accounting relationship for the number of individuals in region A at time t+ 1 who 
were born in region A, Ni ub consists of three components: 
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(1) Net number of individuals. This component results from the natural 
increase of individuals in region A who were born in region A and can be 
expressed as 


Ni, (1+b, —d,—0,) (7.10) 


(2) Net number of births by individuals in region A who were born in region B. 
This component is expressed as 


b NX. (i) 


(3) Number of emigrants born in region A who, at time t, are located in region B. 
This component is expressed as 


n (7.12) 


The number of individuals in region A at time t+1 who were born in region A is 
then 


Neen = Nix (1+b,—d,—0,)+b,aNa, +o Nir (7.13) 


The number of individuals in region A at time t+1 who were born in region B is 
given by 


NaN (ed tanto SD, (7.14) 


Because all births to in-migrants are added to the native population stock, this 


equation contains no birth rate. The analogous equations for the numbers in region 


B at time t+1 are 


Naa = Npe (1+ br — dr — Op) + bgNg, +o N, (7.15) 


Nari = Nz, (1-d,—0,) FON ir (7.16) 


In matrix form these equations become 
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A A 
a, 4% a, 0 Nag Nava 
0 0 Ni Ni 
a, a24 A,t a? A,t+1 (7.117) 
A °; A 
aa 0 a, 0 Noe Noes 
B B 
0 a, ais ayy Noe Noe 
where 
ai=l+b,—d,—o, ayy =ba ay3=Og ayy =0 
ay, =0 Ay =1—-dy-O, a3=0 a4 =05 
ala) = hy a, =0 as =0 a,=0 
ay, = 0 ay = On as=b, agy=1+b,—d, —0, 


An example projection is presented in table 7.6, using the parameters from the 
previous model where the population was not disaggregated by birth type. Similar 
to the aggregated model (table 7.5), the percentage of the total population in each of 
the regions stabilizes; in other words, there are fixed regional shares. In this second 
model, the total population in each of the regions stabilizes at 50%. Unique to this 
two-region population—that is, disaggregated by birth—this population will even- 
tually possess fixed birth origin shares. In region A, for example, 21% were native 
born and 29% were born in region B. There is also a single fixed growth rate. The 
overall growth rate approaches a constant rate of 1.13, which is also the growth rate 
that each of the two regions will eventually experience. 


Age-by-region projection matrix 


The general configuration of a transition matrix for a two-region population with 
age structure is similar to a Leslie matrix in that it has a top row and a subdi- 
agonal of nonzero elements. However, each is partitioned into groups of 2-by-2 
matrices whose elements serve as either the transition from age x in region A 
to age x+1 in region B or a birth in region A to region A, where there is no 
movement. 
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The projection matrix for a two-region, four-age-class population is given as 


0 bm BEG), BA be) BL) BEG/ [Na] [N.a 

0 0 bg) b o bg (2) bs (2) bp (3) bs (3)| N.O) | Nsaa(0) 
AO a © | i f a 
si(1) sa) 0 0 10 0 0 0 N;,,(1) Naw) 
lo 8 em 6G j 0 © lik, pn 
0 0 s) s)iO0 0 0 0 Na, (2) Noes (2) 
0 0 0 0 l A2) s% (2) 0 0 Ng, (3) Nero} 
0 0 O 0 oe A) 0 Ng, (3) Np, (9) 


where the top row of birth elements denote the following: 
bå (x)= the number of offspring produced by individuals age x in region A 
that stay in region A 


bs (x) =the number of offspring produced by individuals age x in region A 
that move to region B 


bi (x) =the number of offspring produced by individuals age x in region B 
that move to region A 


b$ (x) =the number of offspring produced by individuals age x in region B 
that stay in region B 


Subdiagonals denote 


Si (x) = probability of surviving age class x within region A 
S$ (x) = probability of surviving age class x from region A to region B 
Si (x) = probability of surviving age class x from region B to region A 
S$ (x) = probability of surviving age class x within region B 


We used the following values for the matrix elements to project a two-region pop- 
ulation from t= 0 through t=5: 
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0 0 0.83 0.17 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0.33 0.67 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0.83 0.17 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0.33 0.67 0 0 


The results of the first five time steps of the projection, starting with a single indi- 
show 
that the properties of stable theory emerge such that a stable age-by-region distribu- 
tion is eventually attained with 62% of all residents in region A and 38% in region B. 
Additionally, the effect of growth within a region supersedes the effect of migration. 
For example, larger migration rates from region B to region A were swamped by the 


vidual in each age class for each region, are presented in table 7.7. The results 


overall growth rate. 


Using values presented in the two-region transitional matrix, M, and initial con- 
ditions of single individuals in each of the four age classes within each region, exam- 
ple computations are given below for Na (x) and Np (x) that are iterated forward 


from Na o(x) and Np o(x): 


Naa(1) = (0.87)(1) + (0.17) (1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) 


Ng,i(1) 


(0.33)(1) + (0.67)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) 


Na i(2) =(0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0.87)(1) + (0.17)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) 


Np,1(2) = (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0.33)(1) + (0.67)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) 


Na i(3) = (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0.87)(1) + (0.17)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) 


Np,1(3) = (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) + (0.33)(1) + (0.67)(1) + (0)(1) + (0)(1) 


=1 


= 
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Table 7.7. Iterations of the biregional projection model 


Number by age in region A Number by age in region B 
Time 0 1 2 3 Sum 0 1 2 3 Sum Grand total 
0 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 1 1 4 8 
1 12 1 1 1 15 6 1 1 1 9 24 
2 12 11 1 1 25 6 8 1 1 16 41 
3 46 11 10 1 68 23 8 9 1 41 109 
4 81 42 10 10 144 40 31 9 9 90 233 
2) 224 74 40 10 348 112 54 35 9 210 558 


Note: Rounded to whole numbers. 


The grand total at time t= 1 for the population is 24, which means that the growth 
rate from time t =0 to time t=1 is 24/8, or threefold, with 15 (61.5%) and 9 (37.5%) 
individuals in regions A and B, respectively. The stable age-by-region distribution for 
this two-region population is 37.9%, 15.2%, 6.3%, and 2.7% for ages 0, 1, 2, and 
3, respectively, in region A and 18.9%, 11.1%, 5.4%, and 2.5% for ages 0, 1, 2 and 
3, respectively, in region B. The stable finite rate of growth for this two-region popu- 
lation is À = 2.28. 

The addition of age structure to migration models highlights the lag between migra- 
tion and its manifestations of migrants via their birth and death rates. Keyfitz (1985) 
commented that the matrix is like a building with a good mixing of air in each room 
but little circulation between rooms. In other words, we can expect that after any 
disturbance the within-room variation will settle down to the stable form more quickly 
than the between-room variation. 


Comparison of models 


A comparison of the population composition (structure) output of the three multi- 
regional models shows that when there is no age structure (figs. 7.6a and 7.6b) the con- 
vergence to fixed fractions in each region is monotonic. Note that fig. 7.6a does not 
disaggregate the within-region populations by birth origin, whereas in fig. 7.6b there 
is disaggregation of the population by region into birth origins. When age is added 
(fig. 7.6c), we see oscillatory behavior due to the age lags as the populations con- 
verge to stable age-by-region distributions. These graphs, which represent the sim- 
plest of multiregional models, show that dimensionality increases geometrically with 
each new region, and they illustrate why demographic analysis of multiregional mod- 
els is generally restricted to closed populations. 


Hierarchical Demography 


Background 


Many biological systems are hierarchically structured, with individuals organized into 
reproductive units that themselves go through growth cycles, survive or perish, and 
potentially produce new reproductive units (Al-Khafaji et al. 2008). A good example 
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(a) No birth origin 


Region B 
Region A 
(b) Birth origin 
Region B 
Region A 
(c) Age structure by region 
Region B 
Region A 
0 5 10 15 20 
Time 


FIGURE 7.6. Comparison of the structure of the three multiregional models covered in this 
section. 


of this is eusocial insect societies, such as ants and bees; but hierarchical structure is 
important in many other cases, including modular organisms such as corals and mac- 
roalgae, early human groups, some metapopulations, host-parasite dynamics, endo- 
symbionts and their hosts, and assemblages of species. The details of a hierarchically 
structured population can be quite varied, but the essential commonality is that the 
dynamics of the population depend on unit-level survival and reproduction. These 
unit-level dynamics are, in turn, partially determined by the dynamics of individuals 
within a reproductive unit. For example, differences in growth rates of two popula- 
tions can result from differences in intra-unit birth and death rates or from differences 
in unit-level demography, such as time to reproduction. The mapping from individ- 
ual vital rates and unit-level properties to population growth requires a theory of 
population dynamics that explicitly incorporates both the hierarchy of individuals 
within reproductive units and the reproductive units within a population. 

Here drawing from the more recent model by Al-Khafaji and his colleagues (2008) 
and from an earlier version of the model in Carey (1993), we present an analytical 
framework for the dynamics of hierarchically organized populations in general and 
for the honeybee (Apis mellifera) in particular. Al-Khafaji et al. (2008) developed a 
renewal equation for reproductive units at the top level in the hierarchy, where indi- 
viduals comprise reproductive units and the units comprise the population. The 
growth rate, r, of the number of reproductive units is, then, the growth rate of the 
population and follows a biological renewal process. In general, the demography 
(mortality; reproduction) of a reproductive unit may depend on its age and other 
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characteristics, such as multiple queens. For clarity we focus on the case in which 
age is the only key variable, and we indicate how our analysis can be adapted to a 
more general setting. Note that when vital rates depend on age, the growth rate r must 
satisfy an appropriate version of the Lotka equation (see chapter 5). 


Honeybee: Individual-to-colony 
Concept of superorganism 


Wilson (1971, 1975) notes that the term colony implies that the members are physi- 
cally united, differentiated into reproductive and sterile castes, or both. When these 
two conditions coexist in an advanced stage, the society can be viewed equally well 
as a superorganism or even as an organism. As Wilson (1971) noted, a dilemma exists 
that can be stated as follows: At what point does a society become so nearly perfect 
that it is no longer a society? On what basis do we distinguish the extremely modi- 
fied zooid of an invertebrate colony from the organ of a metazoan animal? 

A superorganism consists of colonies within colonies. An individual within a col- 
ony has gonads, somatic tissue, and a circulatory and nervous system. Similarly, the 
colony of which it is a part may possess features of organization analogous to those 
physiological properties of the single individual. For example, an insect colony is 
divided into reproductive castes (analogous to gonads) and worker castes (analogous 
to somatic tissue). Additionally, it may exchange nutrients by trophallaxis (analogous 
to the circulatory system), and it may communicate a food source through certain 
behaviors (analogous to the nervous system). The demographic question in this con- 
text is how birth and death rates of the “organ” affect population growth of the 
“individual.” 


Assumptions 
The model we present makes several assumptions. 


(1) A colony contains only one female reproductive queen and nonreproduc- 
ing female workers. Drone (male) production does not affect worker pro- 
duction rate or death rate and can be excluded from the model, but there 
are sufficient drones in the population for queen mating. 


(2) N, is the number of workers in a colony at time t, b is the rate at which the 
queen produces workers, and the worker death rate is u. 


(3) Offspring queens are produced when a swarm is issued and a colony issues 
a single swarm when it contains N; workers, the swarming threshold size. 
After-swarms and absconding are not considered here. 


(4) When a swarm is issued, a fraction, g, of the Ns workers present immedi- 
ately before swarming departs with the resident queen. The fraction (1 — g) 
remains to initiate a growth cycle with the newly emerged queen. 


(5) No is the number of workers in a colony at the beginning of a growth cycle. 
The probability that this colony and its queen survive the growth phase to 
reach the swarming threshold size is the product of a worker-dependent 
survival component, s(No), and a worker-independent survival compo- 
nent. The worker-dependent component, s(No), is the same for all queens 
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(although No is not). The worker-independent component depends on 
whether the queen is newly emerged and inheriting her natal colony or is 
departing in a swarm. These worker-independent components are py for 
newly emerged queens and qo for departing queens. The products of 
worker-dependent and worker-independent components are called p and q 
for newly emerged and departing queens, respectively. 


(6) There is no regulation of the total number of colonies. 


Growth limits 


Eusocial insect colonies, such as honeybee colonies, constitute a special kind of pop- 
ulation such that virtually all births are directly attributable to a single individual, 
the queen, while all deaths are attributable to the group (workers). These births and 
deaths, like any population, are subject to the balancing equation; but unlike popu- 
lations in which each female has the potential to reproduce, the contribution toward 
growth through births owing to the individual (i.e., the queen) is offset by the sum 
of deaths in the group. Consequently, colony size cannot exceed the point where the 
number of deaths per day in the colony is greater than the maximum daily number 
of offspring that a queen is capable of producing. Colony growth only occurs after 
all individuals that die are replaced. 

A simple model of this relationship can be derived where, if we let ej denote the 


worker expectation of life at birth, then u = = denotes the death rate of workers. 
€o 

For example, if an individual in a colony of one million workers lives an average of 
6 weeks (42 days), then a total of around 25,000 worker deaths occur each day (i.e., 
(1/42) x (106)). 

The level of egg production required for queens to maintain the colony is then 
given as the product of the number of workers in the colony, denoted N, and the per 
capita worker death rate as 


uN (7.18) 


Let b denote the maximum number of eggs a queen can produce daily. The prod- 
uct of the per capita death rate of workers and the number of workers yields the num- 
ber of newborns that the queen must produce each day for replacement, which must 
equal the maximum number of workers in a colony, denoted N*: 


N*u=b 
or 


nr? (7.19) 
u 


=b (7.20) 
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Table 7.8. Maximum colony size, given expectation of life for workers and maximum 
egg production of queens 


Fxpëčtation of worker Daily egg production by queen 


life (days) 100 1,000 10,000 100,000 

20 2,000 20,000 200,000 2,000,000 
50 5,000 50,000 500,000 5,000,000 
100 10,000 100,000 1,000,000 10,000,000 
200 20,000 200,000 2,000,000 20,000,000 


Source: Table 5.12 in Carey (1993). 


In words, this expression states that the colony’s upper size limit is equal to the prod- 
uct of the expectation of life of workers and the maximum daily egg production rate 
of the queen. Examples of colony sizes relative to queen productivity and worker life 
expectancy are given in table 7.8. 

There are two implications of the relationship between colony size, queen produc- 
tivity, and worker life expectancy shown in the table. First, demographic constraints 
impose an upper limit for colony size. Even when physiological reproductive limits are 
not considered, a finite amount of time is needed for workers to pick up the eggs for 
placement in the brood chamber, for example, with ants and termites; or for queens to 
move between cells and oviposit, for example, with bees and wasps. An example of an 
upper limit for birth rate in a termite queen is cited by Wilson (1971) for Odonto- 
termes obesus, where the egg-laying capability was reported to be around 86,000 
eggs/day (i.e., 1 egg/second). Assuming a 50-day life expectancy for termite workers, 
this translates to 86,000 deaths daily and thus a maximum colony size of 


N* = eb (7.21) 


= 50 x 86,000 


=4.3 million 


A second consequence for limits to colony size is that once the maximum colony size 
is attained (or the number approached), the only way for growth to continue is by 
the addition of more reproduction (queens). Colonies with multiple queens are com- 
mon in some species of termites and ants. Queen addition in honeybees results in, or 
causes, swarming and is the only way growth can occur once the maximum colony 
size is attained. 


Colony-level dynamics 


The rate of change in worker numbers is 


dN, 
dt 


=b-uN, (7.22) 
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where both production and death rates may be functions of worker numbers, age, 
caste, resource availability, or other environmental variables. The rate at which the 
queen produces workers (b) is bounded due to physiological limits on the queen, and 
workers must die at some rate, thus colony growth is intrinsically self-limiting, irre- 
spective of density dependence in b and u. Without swarming or death, a colony 
reaches a self-sustaining size N*, where the number of worker deaths is exactly bal- 
anced by the production of new workers: 


NFS È (723) 
u 


The quantity (1/u) is the average life span of a worker, thus the maximum popula- 
tion size (in workers) that a colony is capable of sustaining is the product of the 
worker production rate and the worker life span. To illustrate the dynamics of this 
model, we make the simplest assumption—that u and b are constant—but the demo- 
graphic structure of our model easily accommodates different functional forms. 
With this assumption, the number of workers in a colony during a growth cycle is 
given by 


N, = Nye" + aie e") (7.24) 


Here we assume that a colony issues a swarm (see schematic in fig. 7.7) when the 
worker population reaches a threshold size, Ns, which occurs at some fraction, f, of 
N*. Swarming undoubtedly occurs in response to many cues related to within-colony 
demographic factors (Winston 1987), such as worker population size, worker age 
distribution, or the number of brood. We assume that swarming is initiated in response 
to a single cue, Ns. The number of workers at the beginning of a growth cycle, No, 
depends on the parity of the queen (i.e., the number of previous offspring queens). A 
newly emerged queen (parity zero) inherits her natal colony with (1 -g)N, workers; 
the departing queen (all higher parities) begins the growth cycle with a swarm of gN; 
workers. Using these colony sizes as initial conditions and N, as the final condition, 
eqn. (7.23) can be solved to determine that a queen first produces an offspring queen 
after an interval of time T, and then produces offspring queens at intervals of length 
T, where 


T- Lin ee] (7.25) 


j. -infig (7.26) 
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The survival probabilities of a queen over the first and subsequent reproductive 
intervals are given by p and q, respectively. These probabilities have components 
Po and qo that are independent of the number of workers (e.g., surviving the nup- 
tial flight) and a component, s, that depends upon the number of attendant work- 
ers. Queens are specialized for reproduction and, in honeybees at least, are inca- 
pable of surviving without workers to forage and maintain the nest. Colonies with 
more workers are more successful at defending the nest site, locating and gather- 
ing resources, thermoregulating, and performing other functions necessary for the 
survival of the queen and the colony. The survival of the queen is then an increas- 
ing function of initial worker numbers, but is subject to diminishing marginal 
returns: 


z No 
v+No 


s(No) (7.27) 


The incremental benefit of each additional worker and the overall importance of 
workers to queen survival depends on the parameter v, which reflects environmental 
conditions. For example, in a relatively benign and constant climate, the thermoreg- 
ulatory function of workers may be less important and m will be lower than in 
harsher environments, where more workers would be required to attain a similar sur- 
vival probability. Worker-independent survival constants pọ and qo may also vary 
between environments. Thus 


P=Posl(1 -g)N,] (7.28) 


q = 08(gN,) (7.29) 


The parameters and equations for this and the next subsection are summarized in 
tables 7.9-7.10. 


FIGURE 7.7. Honeybee swarming scheme as described by the model. N; denotes the number 
at which the colony swarms and Nọ the number that remain at the physical site (parent 
colony). Therefore, the “newborn” colony depicted in the first circle starts with (Ns — No) 
individuals. (Source: Carey 1993; Al-Khafaji et al. 2008) 
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Table 7.9. Key parameters and notation in hierarchical (honeybee) model 


Parameter Description 

Numbers/size 
N, Number of workers in colony at time t 
N* Self-sustaining maximum colony size in absence of fission or death 
Ns Swarming threshold size 


Survival rates 


p Survival of newly emerged queen over T; interval 
q Survival of departing queen over T, interval 

0 Worker-independent component of survival for newly emerged queen 
p p p 
qo Worker-independent component of survival for departing queen 
s(No) Worker-dependent component of survival for reigning queen 
vV Strength of worker dependence of queen survival 


Worker vital rates 
b Rate of worker production by queen 


u Death rate of workers 


Swarming proportions 


f Swarming threshold as a fraction of all workers (N/N*) 
g Proportion of workers departing in swarm 
Times 
Tı Time until a newly emerged queen produces an offspring queen and swarms 
T, Interswarm interval for departing queens 
Rates 
R Net reproductive rate 
r Population growth rate 


Source: Al-Khafaji et al. (2008). 


Population-level dynamics 


As in the general model, the fertility, m(a), of a queen equals 1.0 when a swarm is 
issued at the exact ages T,, T; +T, T;+2T>, T,+3T>, and so forth, and is 0 at all 
other ages. The survivorship l(a) of a queen to each of these discrete ages is equal to 
P Pq, pq’, pq?, and so forth. Thus the renewal equation reduces to a geometric series 
whose sum yields 


f=qe "pe “ (7.30) 


Note that this equation for queens and their colonies mirrors what the Euler-Lotka 
equation is to populations in classical demography. Eqn. (7.30) shows how individ- 
ual (p and q) and colony (T, and T) vital rates determine growth in a population of 
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Table 7.10. Key equations in hierarchical (honeybee) model 


Equation Description 
Rates 
dN, oe 
eo b-uN, Within-colony growth rate 
t 
R= sm New reproductive rate 
-=q 
1=qeP +pe™ Characteristic equation for monogynous, eusocial insects 
InR PERE : 
r= T Approximation for population growth rate 
T, qi: 
(1—q) 
Number/size 
N*= b Maximum colony size 
u 


Survival 


N 
s(N,) = —— 
v+No 


P= Ppos[(1-g)N, | 
q = qos(gN,) 


Number of workers in colony at time t 


Time until a newly emerged queen first swarms 


Interswarm interval for departing queens 


Worker-dependent survival 


Survival of newly emerged queen 


Survival of departing queen 


Source: Al-Khafaji et al. (2008). 


colonies. As a fundamental demographic result, eqn. (7.30) applies independently of 
many details about within-colony and colony-level events. The net reproductive rate 
of queens, R, can be found by similar methods: 


Ree (7a) 
tq 


The exponential growth rate, r, is greater (or less) than 0 when R is greater (or 
less) than 1. Expanding the exponential in eqn. (7.29) shows that r can be approx- 


imated by 
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r= 


(752) 


(Al-Khafaji et al. 2008). 

The denominator in eqn. (7.31), by analogy to classical demography, can be 
regarded as a measure of the cohort generation time appropriate for eusocial queens. 
Finally, r is not only the growth rate of the number of queens (and colonies) but also 
the growth rate of the total population. The age composition of queens (and colo- 
nies) and workers in our model can be deduced by applying standard demographic 
methods. 


General properties 


The hierarchical model described here merits several comments. First, the interswarm 
intervals (T; and T,) both scale with the swarming threshold size Ng, or equivalently 
with f, the ratio of swarming threshold to self-limiting colony size. Thus, a large f 
makes growth cycles long because producing more workers takes a longer time. How- 
ever, a large f also means that there are more workers when swarms are issued and 
thus influences queen survival probability. As shown in fig. 7.8, a maximum popu- 
lation growth rate occurs at a swarming threshold well below the self-limiting pop- 
ulation size where f = 1.0. Second, the population dynamics are also affected by the 
trade-off between departing and newly emerged queens. The swarming fraction, g, 
describes the partitioning of workers between the departing (older) queen and the 
newly emerged queen. When g is large, many workers will accompany the departing 
queen and thus T, will be short, which allows for a rapid production of subsequent 
offspring queens. However, the newly emerged queen will be poorly provisioned with 
workers, which both reduces her survival probability and increases the reproductive 
maturation times. There is a maximum population growth rate at some intermediate 
value of g that occurs on a broad fitness plateau rather than at a sharp peak (fig. 7.8). 
Third, the interplay between levels in the hierarchy is affected by the worker mortal- 
ity u and the queen’s rate of worker production b. At the individual level, the birth 
and death rates have straightforward effects; for example, a high u means higher indi- 
vidual death rates. With respect to population growth rate, however, the impact of u 
is more complicated. Both the time until a queen first swarms, T4, and the time until 
subsequent swarming, T,, are inversely proportional to worker mortality such that 
increasing worker life span—in other words, decreasing worker mortality—for a fixed 
f increases the time between swarms. However, a longer worker life span also means 
that N; is larger, and thus there are more workers available to swarm or to provision 
the newly emerged queen, which positively impacts their survival. Thus the net effect 
on population growth rate of reducing worker mortality can be positive or negative 
due to the balance of impacts on queen survival and interswarm intervals. 
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Ficure 7.8. Effects on population growth rate, r, of the ratio of swarming threshold to 
self-limiting colony size, f (given g=0.5), and of the proportion of workers departing in the 
swarm, g (given f=0.9). Worker mortality is u= 1/30, rate of worker production is b = 1,350, 
worker-independent survival of the newly emerged queen is po = 0.9, worker-independent 
survival of the departing queen is qo = 0.81, and strength of worker dependence is v = 5,000. 
(Source: Figs. 3—4 in Al-Khafaji et al. 2008) 


Consider Further 


Content in this chapter involved both analytical extensions of stable theory in the 
form of two-sex, stochastic, multiregional, and hierarchical models, as well as descrip- 
tions of the unifying properties of stable population models—that is, the tendency to 
forget the past and exhibit ergodic patterns. Because all four of these models extend 
stable theory they are linked to the content on stable theory in chapter 5 (Population 
I) and the stage models in chapter 6 (Population II: Stage Models). Many of the narra- 
tives in chapter 11 (Biodemography Shorts) are examples of extensions of stable theory. 
The key literature on the models contained in this chapter as well as on the general 
properties of stable population models are in Caswell (2001, 2012), Wachter (2003, 
2014), Keyfitz and his colleagues (Keyfitz and Beekman 1984; Keyfitz and Caswell 
2010), and Tuljapurkar (1989, 1990, 2003). 


Human Life History and Demography 


Human beings may be unique in their degree of behavioral plasticity and 
in their possession of language and self-awareness, but all of the known 
human systems, biological and social, taken together form only a small 
subset of these displayed by the thousands of living species. 
E. O. Wilson (1998, 191) 


The overarching goals in this chapter are to provide a synopsis of human traits rel- 
evant to biodemography, to describe concepts, methods, and approaches from the 
human demography literature that may potentially be useful to scientists studying 
nonhuman species, and to introduce demographic content pertaining to humans that 
is not often found in conventional demographic literature. 


Biodemographic Synopsis 


Human demography as evolutionary legacy 


The life history of modern humans and, in turn, the demographic components of 
human life history are the outcomes of not only our species’ evolutionary history, 
but also all that preceded it—the four-billion-year history of evolution from the very 
first primordial organisms through modern humans (see the 39 levels of evolution- 
ary “rendezvous” in Dawkins 2004). 

The demographic manifestations of the primate life history (fig. 8.1) include incipi- 
ent sociality, sexual dimorphism, low reproductive rates (relative to other mammals), 
breast feeding, longer developmental periods and thus later ages of sexual maturation, 
and longer life (relative to similar-sized mammals). The great ape evolutionary stage 
included demographic innovations, such as increases in sociality and thus in the 
concept of community, further reductions in reproduction, extended developmental 
and maturation time, and adult longevity, nest building, and recumbent sleeping 
posture. The demography of early hominids would likely have been similar to that of 
the progenitor of great apes. Based on the life history traits of extant species of apes, 
these traits would have included extended maturation times (7 to 13 years), long ges- 
tation periods (e.g., 7-9 months), production of singleton offspring at intervals of 3 
to 5 years, late weaning age (3-4 years), and life spans from 40 to 60 years (Harvey 
et al. 1987; Nowak 1991). Thus it would not have been a great evolutionary stretch 
for Homo sapiens to have evolved its modern demographic rates in which maturation 
and gestation times, as well as life span, are extended further (Jones et al. 1992). 
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FIGURE 8.1. Phylogeny showing evolutionary relationship of humans within the primate 
great ape family Hominoidea, a branch of Old World tailless anthropoid primates native to 
Africa and Southeast Asia—i.e., the chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes), bonobos (Pan paniscus), 
gorillas (Gorilla gorilla), and orangutans (Pongo borneo). Extinct ancestral hominids are 
shown in shaded box. Timelines for key evolutionary splits are shown in filled circles with 
times to the right. 


Although not demographic per se, the key innovation of the Australopithecine 
stage of human evolution was the evolution of bipedality—an innovation that allowed 
for the development of the hand for tool making and more advanced nest building 
and, in turn, cognitive ability and social complexity. Innovations at the H. habilis and 
H. erectus stage included control of fire, hunter-gatherer communities, incipient family 
concept, reduction in sexual dimorphism, and the beginnings of both childhood and 
adolescence stages of development. At the Homo sapiens (archaic) stage, changes 
included extended longevity, menopause, pair bonding, child labor, family concept, 
and secretive (clandestine) mating. Finally, at the Homo sapiens (modern) stage, adap- 
tations arose that were adaptive for life in specific climatic and geographic regions 
ranging from the hot, dry desert to the frigid arctic. 


Developmental stages 


Anthropologists consider the evolution of four preadult stages of the human life cycle 
(Bogin 1999; Bogin and Smith 2000), two of which are common in most mammals 
and all primates (i.e., infant and juvenile) and two of which are unique to humans 
(i.e., childhood and adolescence). The childhood stage first appeared in Homo erec- 
tus and the adolescent stage in modern Homo sapiens. Based on the growth trajec- 
tory shown in fig. 8.2, the duration and age classifications for the evolutionary stages 
in humans include the following: (1) infancy (0-3 years), when maternal lactation 
provides all or some nourishment to the offspring; (2) childhood (3-7 years), a period 
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FIGURE 8.2. Human growth trajectory through age 25. Note the high but decreasing growth 

rate in the early years (0 to 3% years) followed by an inflection and small “spurt” at 3% 

years, which defines the childhood stage. The rate of change in growth rate continues to 

decrease until age 10 at which time a large spurt occurs (i.e., adolescent spurt). This then 


decreases to zero at around 18 years at which time adult height is attained. (Source: Bogin 
1999; Bogin and Smith 2000) 


following weaning when offspring still depend on older individuals for feeding assis- 
tance and protection; (3) juvenile (7-10 years), when the first permanent molars and 
the brain are maturation milestones but care is still provided by others; (4) adoles- 
cence (10-19 years), which begins with the onset of puberty and ends with comple- 
tion of a growth spurt; and (5) reproductive adulthood (19-45 years), with the attain- 
ment of adult stature, completion of dental maturation, achievement of social 
maturity and parenthood, and completion of reproduction. Slow early growth fol- 
lowed by a rapid adolescent growth spurt may have facilitated rising human fertility 
rates and greater investments in neural capital because of the rising demand on 
parents with multiple, overlapping dependents (Gurven and Walker 2006). Gurven 
and Walker note that having a greater number of multiple dependents with slow 
growth and adolescent growth spurts may be a more efficient means of supporting 
more offspring. 

The complexities of modern societies require finer-grained classifications than the 
framework that emerged from the evolutionary perspective on development. Although 
in both prehistoric and recent times 18-month-old babies required different levels of 
parental care than did 30-month-old babies, modern societies are organized differ- 
ently and thus require different stage classifications that are adaptable to this new 
social reality. Similar concepts apply to older ages; individuals 50 years old in mod- 
ern societies are dealing with different sets of work, health, family, and economic 
issues than are 85-year-olds, thus it is useful to parse the older age groups into more 
descriptive, functional categories as presented in fig. 8.3. 
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FIGURE 8.3. Stages in the human life course from birth through super-centenarian. Two 
types of stage classifications are shown from birth through 20 years, including evolutionary 
(bottom life-line) and sociological/human developmental (top life-line). (Source: Bogin 1999; 
Bogin and Smith 2000) 
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Reproduction 
Basic intervals 


Wood (1994) outlines elements describing the general patterns of natural fertility in 
humans, some of which are part of our primate phylogenetic legacy and some of 
which are unique to Homo sapiens. These elements include late sexual maturation 
(15-18 years), iteroparity (multiple birth events), low fecundability, long gestation 
time (9 months), singleton births (usually), prolonged parental care and lactation, long 
birth intervals (around 3 years), extended reproductive span (from ages 15 to 50 in 
women), low total reproductive output, and long post-reproductive life for females. 
All great apes produce only singleton offspring with no overlap in parental care among 
offspring. 

The events determining the reproductive life span and rate of childbearing in 
modern humans is shown in an idealized schematic (fig. 8.4). The reproductive 
years start at menarche after which a woman forms a union (e.g., marries) and 
becomes at risk for childbearing until the onset of menopause (or sterility). Women 
are reproductive at a rate related to the average duration of the birth interval, the 
length of which is determined by three components: (1) postpartum infecundable 
interval, which is primarily a function of breast-feeding behavior; (2) waiting 
time to conception, which is called the fecundable interval and is a function of 
natural fecundability and frequency of intercourse; and (3) full-term pregnancy, a 
segment that is typically 9 months. Time can be added to the birth interval due to 
intrauterine deaths that adds gestation time from conception to the intrauterine 
death, the time to return to ovulation, and the conception wait. Thus the timing of 
menarche and menopause determine the duration of the reproductive period, and 
the other factors determine the rate of childbearing and the duration of the birth 
intervals. 
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FIGURE 8.4. Events determining the reproductive life span and the rate of childbearing in 
humans (redrawn from Figure 1.1 in Bongaarts and Potter 1983). 


Case study: French-Canadian women 


The probability of a woman having a child is strongly influenced by her age (Ivanov 
and Kandiah 2003), an example of which is shown in fig. 8.5 for French-Canadian 
women in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but note that the fertility of this 
specific population of women was extraordinarily high relative to most populations, 
including indigenous peoples (Howell 1979) and historical populations (Bongaarts 
and Potter 1983; Ellison and O’Rourke 2000). The onset of reproduction occurs in 
the early to mid teens, rises rapidly through the early to mid 20s, remains high but 
relatively constant from the mid 20s through the late 30s, and then decreases to zero 
by age 50. 

The parity compositions by age for these French-Canadian women (fig. 8.6) reveals 
that by age 30 the majority of women had given birth to from 4 to 6 children, and 
a small fraction of women had 7 to 9 children. By age 40 nearly three-fourths of 
the women had from 7 to over 12 children, and by age 50, when their reproductive 
lives were completed, nearly half had 10 or more children with 17% having over 
12 children. With a 9-month gestation period, this meant that for eight of nine 
children the average woman had both a newborn and a one-year-old (i.e., 9-month 
gestation + 12-month previous born child). Moreover, for women who had a total of 
12 to 23 children this birth interval was even further shortened. Note from fig. 8.6 
that over 10% of women age 35 had 10 or more children. By age 50, when child- 
bearing ended for all women, 17% had 12 or more children whereas only 7% had 1 
to 3 children and 5% were childless. Of those who bore children, the average woman 
had her first child at 22 and her last at 38 with an average birth interval of 21 
months (fig. 8.7). 


Family evolution 
Background 


The vast majority of mammalian species produce offspring either singly (ungulates; 
nonhuman primates) or in litters (canines; felines) and care for their offspring until 
they are independent before they reproduce again. Some species integrate coopera- 
tive breeding into their reproductive strategy, where three or more individuals col- 
lectively raise young in a single brood or litter or assist the breeding pair (Jennions 
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FIGURE 8.5. Age-specific gross reproductive rate (GRR) and net reproductive rate (NRR) in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century French-Canadian women. (Source: LeBourg et al. 1993) 
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Ficure 8.6. Historical age-specific parity patterns for French-Canadian women from 10 to 
50 years. Each shaded band indicates the fraction of women who have borne the specified 
number of children by age. For example, at age 40 there were 5%, 8%, 16%, 33%, 22%, 
and 16% of the women who had 0, 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, and > 12 children, respectively. 
(Source: LeBourg et al. 1993) 


and Macdonald 1994). Evidence for an effect of helpers on breeder fitness has been 
documented for several nonhuman mammalian species, ranging from coyotes, Afri- 
can lions, and golden jackals to naked mole rats, evening bats, and dwarf mongoose. 

Humans evolved a “family model” as a reproductive strategy in which singleton 
offspring are produced at intervals much shorter than the time needed for them to 
reach independence. The overlap of the preadult offspring, who stay in the natal home, 
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FIGURE 8.7. Summary reproductive metrics of the average French-Canadian woman from 
the LeBourg et al. (1993) database. 


became an intrinsic component of the overall strategy that enabled mothers to reduce 
their birth intervals and, in turn, increase their reproductive output. Although there 
is an extensive literature on the contribution of adult female siblings (Croft et al. 
2015), grandmothers (Hawkes 2003, 2004; Croft et al. 2015), and males (Hawkes 
et al. 2001) to the effort of reproducing women, a complementary literature on the 
critical role of juvenile help has only begun to emerge in the last several decades that 
provides a more complete explanation for the evolution of the family model (Kramer 
2010). 


Juvenile help 


Because human mothers raise offspring whose ages overlap, they have a built-in set 
of helpers (Kramer 2011). Although mothers subsidize their children, the children 
are also important contributors to their mother’s fitness. As anthropologist Kathryn A. 
Kamp notes (Kamp and Theory 2001), children herd, hoe, weed, plant, gather plant 
foods, trap and hunt animals, collect firewood, bring water, cook, sew, care for other 
children, clean, and perform much work essential to the economy. Indeed, fitness tasks 
of hunter-gatherers can be divided into four categories based on strength and skills, 
including (1) high strength—-low skill (e.g., cutting firewood; food processing), (2) high 
strength-high skill (e.g., tool manufacturing; building shelter), (3) low strength-high 
skill (e.g., tool manufacturing), and (4) low strength—low skill (e.g., child care; col- 
lecting firewood) (Kramer 2011, 536 [box 3]). Adults typically perform tasks in the 
first three categories. However, juveniles have been observed performing the low 
strength-low skill category not only for the example tasks above but also for food 
collection, such as gathering fruits and nuts and hunting shellfish and small game 
(Bock 2002). This contribution of children to the family group means that the gross 
requirements of the individual children is partly offset by their contributions, which 
then reduces their overall net requirements. See the papers by Dorland (2018), Bax- 
ter et al. (2017), and Watson (2018) for additional perspectives on the contributions 
of children to the family and community in prehistoric times. 

The net values for each of five children and the net balance for a hypothetical 
mother are shown in fig. 8.8. This figure also shows the net balance for this hypo- 
thetical mother—that is, the sum of net values for all children alive in each year of a 
mother’s reproductive career. The downward trend from the first to the third birth 
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Figure 8.8. Net values (gray lines) and total net balance (bold line) for a mother’s hypo- 
thetical reproductive career, as children (1 to 5) are born into and leave the nest. The unit of 
measure for these net values is the number of hours mothers have to spend subsidizing children, 
including time spent producing calories and processing and preparing food, as well as nonfood 
time, such as shelter construction and clothing manufacturing (plotted from values contained 
in Table 2 in Kramer 2014). 


indicates increasing hourly demands on the mother; and the decade-long “trough” 
from the third through fifth child shows the offsetting effect of the earlier children 
from their help (e.g., caregiver inset). Finally, the positive trajectory after the fifth child 
is born is due to the continued contribution of the older offspring and/or the fact 
that the older offspring have left the nest. 


Human family 


The pattern of offspring production and dependency for a hypothetical mother who 
gives birth to seven children is shown in fig. 8.9a and can be compared to the same 
information for chimpanzees shown in fig. 8.9b. An average human mother gives birth 
every 3.1 years from age 19.7 until her last birth at age 39.0, and she survives to age 
55.3 (e,;=40.3). Each child reaches independence at age 20. The average chimpan- 
zee mother gives birth every 5.9 years from age 14.3, survives until age 29.7 (e,;=15.4), 
and supports one offspring at a time until offspring weaning at 5.3 years (Kramer 
2011). 


Human life span 


Judge and Carey (2000) estimated the evolved life span of both early hominids and 
modern humans by regressing the average body size (corrected for brain volume) on 
life span in anthropoid primate subfamilies. They note a major increase in longevity 
from the 52-56 years of Homo habilis to the 60-63 years for H. erectus between 
roughly 1.7 and 2 million years ago. Their analysis indicates that the evolved life span 
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FIGURE 8.9. Comparison of reproductive strategies between (a) humans and (b) chimpan- 
zees. Figure shows the number of dependents in each year across a mother’s reproductive 
career for both species (redrawn from Figure 1 in Kramer 2011). 


of modern humans is between 72 and 91 years, noting that it was probably extremely 
rare for early hominids to live this long (see fig. 8.10). This life span resulted in a 
primate (H. sapiens) with the potential to survive long beyond a mother’s ability to 
birth young. Hammer and Foley (1996) predicted that the life span of H. habilis 
exceeded the age of menopause in extant women by only 7 to 11 years, whereas that 
of H. erectus exceeded menopause by 15-18 years. This literature suggests that post- 
menopausal survival is not an artifact of modern lifestyle but may have originated 
between 1 and 2 million years ago, coincident with the radiation of hominids out of 
Africa. This formulation is important because it takes cessation of reproduction 
(menopause) as a hominoid given, and it suggests that kin selection was a critical 
component to prolonged longevity in humans. 


Actuarial properties 
Human mortality 


An example of an age-specific mortality curve for humans is presented in fig. 8.11 
using US female mortality in 2006. This is a classic J-shaped mortality curve with 
several interesting features. First, mortality begins high the first year due to infant 
mortality, particularly during the first month. Frisbie (2005) thus classifies this very 
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FIGURE 8.10. Predicted life span of selected hominids, including the chimpanzee 
(P. troglodytes), Australopithecus africanus (“Lucy”), Homo habilis, H. erectus, and 
H. sapiens (modern humans) (redrawn from Figure 8 in Judge and Carey 2000). 
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FIGURE 8.11. Age-specific mortality in humans (US females, 2006). (Source: Berkeley 
mortality database) 


early infant mortality (i.e., neonatal mortality—deaths under 28 days) separately from 
the mortality that occurs during the remainder of the first year (i.e., post-neonatal 
mortality). Mortality drops to a life course low to one-year death probability of around 
1 in 8,000 at around 10 or 11 years. Second, there is a teen mortality bump primarily 
due to an increase in risky behavior (most prominent in males). Finally, after age 30 
and continuing until the late 80s or early 90s, there is an exponential increase in mor- 
tality at a yearly Gompertzian rate of 8% (Land et al. 2005; Rogers et al. 2005). At the 
latest years, the mortality probabilities begin to decelerate—in other words, slow 
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their rates of increase over time (Horiuchi 2003; Vaupel 2010). Indeed, Barbi and her 
colleagues (2018) observed constant hazard curves beyond age 105 in Italian women. 


Human life table 


An example life table for modern humans in a developed country is presented in 
table 8.1 for US females in 2006. Several aspects of this table merit comment. First, a 
remarkable 96% of newborn females survive to age 50. Or expressed conversely, less 
than 4% of newborns die during the first 5 decades of life. By their early 80s only 
half of this newborn cohort is dead, as shown in the 1, column, a point that is also 
reflected in the 80.2-year expectation of life at birth. Additionally, whereas less than 
1 in 1,600 5-year-old girls die in their next 5 years, over 25% of 85-year-olds die in 
their next 5 years and over 90% of centenarians die in their next 5 years. The life 
table shows that nearly 1 in 5 of all deaths in a newborn cohort occur between 80 


Table 8.1. Abridged life table for 2006 US females 


Fraction 
Fraction Fraction dying in Expectation 
Number Fraction surviving dying interval of remaining 

Age alive alive xtox4+5 xtox+5 xtox4+5 life 
x N; E 5Px 5qx 5d, ey 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

0 100,000 1.0000 0.9948 0.0052 0.0052 80.2 
5 99,482 0.9948 0.9994 0.0006 0.0006 75.7 
10 99,426 0.9943 0.9993 0.0007 0.0007 70.7 
15 99,352 0.9935 0.9981 0.0019 0.0019 65.7 
20 99,162 0.9916 0.9980 0.0020 0.0020 60.9 
25 98,966 0.9897 0.9975 0.0025 0.0025 56.0 
30 98,714 0.9871 0.9966 0.0034 0.0034 51.1 
35 98,374 0.9837 0.9954 0.0046 0.0045 46.3 
40 97,925 0.9792 0.9938 0.0062 0.0061 41.5 
45 97,319 0.9732 0.9904 0.0096 0.0093 36.7 
50 96,389 0.9639 0.9836 0.0164 0.0159 32.1 
55 94,804 0.9480 0.9718 0.0282 0.0267 27.5 
60 92,130 0.9213 0.9532 0.0468 0.0431 23.3 
65 87,818 0.8782 0.9222 0.0778 0.0683 19.3 
70 80,989 0.8099 0.8890 0.1110 0.0899 15.7 
75 72,001 0.7200 0.8319 0.1681 0.1211 12.3 
80 59,895 0.5990 0.7405 0.2595 0.1554 9.3 
85 44,355 0.4436 0.5889 0.4111 0.1823 6.6 
90 26,122 0.2612 0.3753 0.6247 0.1632 4.5 
95 9,803 0.0980 0.1819 0.8181 0.0802 2.9 
100 1,783 0.0178 0.0694 0.9306 0.0166 2.0 
105 124 0.0012 0.0099 0.9901 0.0012 1.4 
110 1 0.0000 0.0000 1.0000 0.0000 0.8 


115 0 0.0000 


Source: UC Berkeley mortality database. 
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and 85 and nearly 1 in 2 of all deaths occur in the 15-year period between 80 and 
95 years of age. Finally, less than 2% of newborns survive to 100 years at which time 
these centenarians have, on average, only 2 more years to live. 


Migration patterns 


Migration in humans is age-specific (White and Lindstrom 2005). Rogers and Castro 
(1981) note that young adults in their early twenties show the highest migration 
rates and young teenagers the lowest. This is because the migration rates of children 
mirror those of their parents, and therefore the migration rates of infants exceed those 
of adolescents. The general age pattern of migration (fig. 8.12) is the sum of four 
mathematical components, including (1) a single negative exponential curve of the pre- 
labor force ages (from 0 to 30 years); (2) a left-skewed unimodal curve at the labor 
force ages (from mid teens to late 60s); (3) an almost bell-shaped curve at the post- 
labor force ages (late 60s to late 70s); and (4) a constant term to improve the overall fit. 
Both the relative and absolute heights of each of the first three curves, as well as 
their particular age ranges, depend on a variety of factors ranging from gender and 
country to era and historical events. 


Health Demography l: Active Life Expectancy 


According to Pol and Thomas (1992, 1), health demography is “the application of 
the content and methods of demography to the study of health status and health 
behavior. Thus, health demography concerns itself with the manner in which such 
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FIGURE 8.12. Model human migration schedule (redrawn from Figure 4 in Rogers and Castro 
1981). 
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factors as age, marital status, and income influence both the health status and health 
behaviors of populations and, in turn, how health-related phenomena affect health 
attributes.” However, mortality and cause-of-death statistics based on death certifi- 
cates continue to be the mainstay of health assessment in demography and epidemi- 
ology (Kawachi and Subramanian 2005). 


Concepts 


The study of health biodemography in general and the computation of health expec- 
tancies in particular were first developed to address whether or not longer life is being 
accompanied by an increase in the time lived in good health (i.e., compression of mor- 
bidity) or in bad health (i.e., morbidity expansion). The basic concept of health 
expectancies is to divide life expectancy into life spent in different states of health. 
Disability is a general term for a health condition that limits functioning (WHO 
2001). More specific metrics for assessing functional limitations use multiple mea- 
sures and are termed activities of daily living (ADLs), which are concerned with per- 
sonal care routines, such as eating, dressing, toileting, grooming, transferring in and 
out of bed, and bathing (Katz et al. 1983; Lamb and Siegel 2004). Disability mea- 
sures that involve more complex routines associated with independent living are 
instrumental activities of daily living (IADLs), which include using the telephone, 
shopping, and handling money. Combining data on health or disability status of pop- 
ulations together with mortality data in a life table can be used to generate estimates 
of expected years of life in various health states. Disability-free life expectancy (DFLE) 
can then be calculated for comparing the health status of different populations, such 
as across countries during the 1970s and 1980s (WHO 2014). 

A general model of mortality, morbidity, and disability is presented in fig. 8.13. 
The areas under curve A represent the healthy life expectancy, in other words, the 
number of person-years lived both morbidity- and disability-free (Hayward and War- 
ner 2005). The areas between curves A and B and curves B and C represent the 
number of person-years lived with a chronic condition (morbidity) and the number 
of person-years lived with a disability, respectively. The combined area between curves 
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FIGURE 8.13. The general model of health transition (redrawn from Hayward and Warner 
2005). (Source: WHO 2001) 
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A and C represent person-years lived with a chronic condition (morbidity and dis- 
ability). These survival curves make it possible to more precisely distinguish changes 
in health at advanced ages, and such measures of population health are important 
for a number of reasons (Lamb and Siegel 2004). First, they make it possible to com- 
pare the health of one population with the health of another population. Second, they 
make it possible to compare the health of the same population at different points in 
time and to identify and quantify health inequalities within populations. At the pol- 
icy level they can thus be used to inform debates on priorities for health service deliv- 
ery and planning and to analyze the benefits of health interventions for use in cost- 
effectiveness analyses. Moreover, it should be noted that disability is not necessarily 
a permanent condition or one that inevitably precedes death in the older population 
(Hayward and Warner 2005). It is also associated with both fatal and nonfatal chronic 
conditions, so it does not necessarily represent the final stage of poor health prior 
to death. 


Basic life table model 


Disability-free life expectancy is a summary measure of a population composed of 
two sets of partial measures: age-specific death rates and age-specific rates of popu- 
lation morbidity, disability, or health-related quality of life that accounts for the mor- 
bidity. The model, described below, is similar to a multistate life table in which the 
individuals alive at age x of the life table are disaggregated into two (or more) states, 
healthy or unhealthy (Land and Rogers 1982). The method to estimate healthy life 
expectancy (HLE), the expected number of years in good health, is based on the 
Sullivan method (Sullivan 1971), 


L (8.1) 


an Wy 


1 
DHE = Salat 


where DFLE, denotes disability-free life expectancy at age x, or the number of remain- 
ing years of healthy life for persons who have reached age x; |, is the number of 
survivors at age x; „T, is the fraction of individuals age x to x +n who are unhealthy; 
(1—,2,) is the age-specific rate of being healthy; „L, is the total number of years 
lived by a cohort in the age interval x to x +n; and o is the oldest age. 


Disabled life expectancy at age x, denoted DLE,, is given as 


L (8.2) 


gla y 


1 
DIE, = dn 


Thus, total life expectancy at age x, e,, disaggregated into disabled and healthy 
components, is given as 


e DHE DIE- > E (8.3) 
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Worked problem 


A worked example showing calculations for age-specific disability-free life expectancy 
(DFLE,,) is given in table 8.2 using data and methods outlined by Molla and his col- 
leagues (2001). The expected years of life (e) and of healthy life (DFLE,) at birth 
(age 0) were computed as 79.5 and 69.8 years, respectively. The expectation of 
unhealthy life or of disability life expectancy at age 0 (DLE,) is then the difference 
between these two values, or 9.7 years. This means that a newborn white woman, 
subject to the 1995 US mortality and morbidity rates, would expect to live 79.5 years 
of which 9.7 (12%) would be unhealthy. Similarly, at age 65 the average newborn 
white woman, subject to these rates, would be expected to live an additional 18.9 years 
of which 5.1 years (27%), or more than one-quarter, would be unhealthy. 


Column 1: Age classes x to x+ 5. 

Column 2: Fraction of the original cohort surviving to age x, l... This is the 
same as in an ordinary cohort table. 

Column 3: „L, gives the number of life-years lived in the interval x to x +5. 

Column 4: z, is the fraction of the population in the interval from x to x + 5 
who are disabled. This fraction is typically estimated from cross-sectional 
surveys. 

Column 5: (1 — zt.) is the fraction of the population in the interval from x to 
x+5 who are healthy (i.e., not disabled). 

Column 6: (1— 52x) ,L, is the number of healthy life-years lived in the inter- 
val xto x+5. 

Column 7: Time spent free of disability after age x, which is the sum of val- 
ues in column 6 from x to the end of the column. 

Column 8: Expectation of time to be spent free of disability, which is com- 
puted by dividing column 7 by column 2. 


Health Demography Il: The Multiple-Decrement Life Table 
Background 


The multiple-decrement life tables are used widely in human actuarial studies to 
address questions concerning the frequency of occurrence for causes of death and 
how life expectancy might change if certain causes were eliminated. The conventional 
single-decrement life table shows the probability of survivorship of an individual sub- 
ject to one undifferentiated hazard of death. In multiple-decrement tables the indi- 
vidual is subject to a number of mutually exclusive hazards, such as disease, preda- 
tors, or parasites, which means that there is more than one way of exiting (Carey 
1989; Preston et al. 2001). 

Two probabilities, and hence two kinds of tables, are commonly recognized in the 
study of cause of death. One is the probability of dying of a certain cause in the pres- 
ence of other causes, which uses the “proper” multiple-decrement table. The other is 
the probability of dying of a certain cause in the absence of other causes, which is 
associated with the single-decrement table (Preston et al. 1972). The assumption of 
the multiple-decrement life table is that multiple causes of death act independently, 
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and it is concerned with the probability that an individual will die of a certain cause 
in the presence of other causes. The concept itself stems from reliability theory in 
operations research. Keyfitz (1985) uses an example of a watch that can operate only 
as long as all its parts are functioning and each part has its own life table. The prob- 
ability that an individual (i.e., the watch) will survive to a given age is the product of 
the independent probabilities that each of its components will “survive” to that age. 
The same notion of probabilities applied to internal components causing the death 
of a system can be applied to external components, such as disease and accidents in 
humans or predation and parasitism in nonhuman species. The concept here is that 
the probability of an individual surviving to a certain age (or stage) is the product of 
all independent risk probabilities. 

In general, multiple-decrement theory is concerned with three questions (Jordan 
1967; Elandt-Johnson 1980; Namboodiri and Suchindran 1987): 


(1) What is the age (stage) distribution of deaths from different causes acting 
simultaneously in a given population? 


(2) What is the probability that a newborn individual will die after a given age 
or stage from a specified cause? 


(3) How might the mortality pattern or expectation of life change if certain 
causes were eliminated? 


The first two questions are concerned with evaluating patterns and rates of mortal- 
ity, while the last question is concerned with “competing risk analysis.” In all cases 
the analyses are based on three assumptions. First, each death is due to a single cause. 
Second, every individual in a population has exactly the same probability of dying 
from any of the causes operating in the population. Third, the probability of dying 
from any given cause is independent of the probability of dying from any other cause 


of death. 


Worked problem 
Cause-of-death data 


In table 8.3 we present the data on cause of death by age group for US females from 
1999 to 2001. With an initial number of 10 million individuals, the number of deaths 
between x and x +n by cause is denoted „D$, and the total number of deaths in this 
age interval is ,D,. Note that there was a total of approximately 1.8, 6.3, 0.34, and 
1.6 million deaths due to neoplasms, cardiovascular and heart-related, accidents 
and suicides, and “other,” respectively. The highest number of deaths by age group 
was cardiovascular and heart-related in 85- to 90-year-olds. Accidents were the 
primary cause of death in young children 1 to 5 years old and for deaths in 15- to 
20-year-olds. 
The number of deaths by cause i, 


oe (8.4) 
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FIGURE 8.14. Frequency distribution (area chart) of three main categories of death 


and “other” by age in a human population plotted from data presented in table 8.4. 
(Source: Arias et al. 2013) 


where D denotes all deaths. The fraction of all deaths in the interval x to x +n is thus 
the sum of deaths over all causes given as 


ady => ace (8.5) 


Plotting deaths as a fraction by cause (fig. 8.14) reveals several age patterns. First, 
“other” is extremely high in infants due to neonatal and post-neonatal causes. Then, 
from 10 to 40 years accidents/suicides account for over two-thirds of all deaths. At 
around age 50, there is a major transition when neoplasms and cardiovascular and 
heart diseases account for around 75% of all deaths; finally, at the older ages, 7 of 
10 deaths are heart-related. 


Probability of dying of cause | 


The following general formula is used to calculate the probability that a person aged 
x will eventually die from cause i between ages y and y +s (Arias et al. 2013): 


a, = (8.6) 


xs 


The number of life table deaths by cause due to the ith cause of death, „di, is 
estimated by means of the approximation 
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This formula is applied to „d, for the age categories 0-1 year and 1-5 years, and by 
5-year age intervals for ages 0 and over (see tables 8.4 and 8.5). 


Competing risk estimation 


Competing risk estimation is based on the total probability law of statistics for the 
geometric mean. Let g denote the proportion of deaths due to cause A. Its comple- 
ment, 1 —g, then gives the proportion of deaths due to cause B (or all other causes). 
If p denotes survival probability of surviving both causes as competing risks, it 


= 
° 
= 
° 
z 
[22] 
ot 
= 
° 
e 


nd 


a 


The independent risks are then computed as 


For example, if p=0.75 and g=0.8, then the independent risk for cause A is 


and for cause B the independent risk is 


Note the verification: 
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Elimination of cause tables 


For ages from 1 to 40 years, accidents and suicides were the predominant causes of 
death, with 40% to over 80% occurring in this group (table 8.6). Around 60%-80% 
of all deaths between ages 40 and 65 were due to neoplasms and cardiovascular com- 
bined in roughly equal proportions. For the oldest ages, 65 through 100 years, car- 
diovascular and heart-related deaths accounted for most deaths, starting at around 
50% at age 65 and increasing to 80% by 100 years of age. 

The period survival probabilities with cause i eliminated (table 8.7) are used to 
compute the cause-eliminated counterparts’ survival I (table 8.8) and life expec- 
tancy e\"’ (table 8.9). Elimination of cardiovascular and heart-related causes of death 
has the most significant impact on survival and life expectancy. Whereas eliminating 
neoplasms increases life expectancy by 2.7 years, eliminating cardiovascular and 
heart-related diseases increases life expectancy by 7.1 years. 


Table 8.3. Cause of death by age category in white US females, 1999-2001 


Number of deaths by cause i, , D: 


Cardiovascular/ Accidents/ Total 

Age Nümber Neoplasms heart-related suicides Other deaths 
(years) surviving a DI aD? aD% „D4 aD, 
0-1 10,000,000 104 1,861 2,130 7,989 12,084 
1-5 9,987,916 572 697 4,316 1,097 6,682 
5-10 9,981,233 654 412 3,056 461 4,583 
10-15 9,976,650 649 567 3,579 508 5,303 
15-20 9,971,347 849 1,244 14,817 627 17,537 
20-25 9,953,810 1,250 1,863 13,766 995 17,874 
25-30 9,935,936 2,303 2,893 12,070 1,575 18,841 
30-35 9,917,095 4,900 5,134 13,267 2,699 26,000 
35-40 9,891,095 10,705 9:717 17,021 4,598 42,041 
40-45 9,849,053 21,302 17,208 18,586 7,272 64,368 
45-50 9,784,685 37,606 28,782 17,683 10,712 94,783 
50-55 9,689,902 65,592 53,556 15,831 16,595 151,574 
55-60 9,538,328 107,295 98,276 15,596 29,392 250,559 
60-65 9,287,769 159,744 172,774 15,175 50,667 398,360 
65-70 8,889,409 209,197 278,354 16,030 81,989 585,570 
70-75 8,303,840 261,799 451,294 19,233 131,645 863,971 
75-80 7,439,870 294,531 757,774 27,080 210,723 1,290,108 
80-85 6,149,763 272,558 1,138,773 34,342 294,997 1,740,670 
85-90 4,409,092 197,506 1,392,993 36,594 327,968 1,955,061 
90-95 2,454,031 103,294 1,227,040 28,781 260,680 1,619,795 
95-100 834,237 35,353 657,775 13,913 127,196 834,237 
100-105 0 — — — — — 

1,787,764 6,298,985 342,865 1,570,386 10,000,000 


Source: Arias et al. (2013). 
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Table 8.4. Fraction of all deaths between x and x +n due to cause i, „D$ 


Cause of death (i) 

Age Cardio- Accidents/ Fraction 
interval Cohort Neoplasms vascular suicides Other of total 
(years) survival (i=1) (i=2) (i=3) (i= 4) deaths 
xtox+n L aD! aD? „D? Dš ady 
0-1 1.0000 0.0000 0.0002 0.0002 0.0008 0.0012 
1-5 0.9988 0.0001 0.0001 0.0004 0.0001 0.0007 
5-10 0.9981 0.0001 0.0000 0.0003 0.0000 0.0005 
10-15 0.9977 0.0001 0.0001 0.0004 0.0001 0.0005 
15-20 0.9971 0.0001 0.0001 0.0015 0.0001 0.0018 
20-25 0.9954 0.0001 0.0002 0.0014 0.0001 0.0018 
25-30 0.9936 0.0002 0.0003 0.0012 0.0002 0.0019 
30-35 0.9917 0.0005 0.0005 0.0013 0.0003 0.0026 
35-40 0.9891 0.0011 0.0010 0.0017 0.0005 0.0042 
40-45 0.9849 0.0021 0.0017 0.0019 0.0007 0.0064 
45-50 0.9785 0.0038 0.0029 0.0018 0.0011 0.0095 
50-55 0.9690 0.0066 0.0054 0.0016 0.0017 0.0152 
55-60 0.9538 0.0107 0.0098 0.0016 0.0029 0.0251 
60-65 0.9288 0.0160 0.0173 0.0015 0.0051 0.0398 
65-70 0.8889 0.0209 0.0278 0.0016 0.0082 0.0586 
70-75 0.8304 0.0262 0.0451 0.0019 0.0132 0.0864 
75-80 0.7440 0.0295 0.0758 0.0027 0.0211 0.1290 
80-85 0.6150 0.0273 0.1139 0.0034 0.0295 0.1741 
85-90 0.4409 0.0198 0.1393 0.0037 0.0328 0.1955 
90-95 0.2454 0.0103 0.1227 0.0029 0.0261 0.1620 
95-100 0.0834 0.0035 0.0658 0.0014 0.0127 0.0834 
100-105 0.0000 

0.17878 0.62990 0.03429 0.15704 1.00000 


Source: Arias et al. (2013). 


Note: The sum of each column of causes of death equals the fraction of all deaths in the life course attributable 


to cause i. 


Family Demography 


Family demography is a subfield of demography and, in the broadest sense, is the 
study of households and family units, including their structure and the processes that 
shape them. Families and households can be extraordinarily complex due to the demo- 
graphic processes or family-related events such as marriage, divorce, and childbearing. 
Changes in the timing, number, and sequences of these events transform family and 
household composition. As Watkins and her coworkers note (1987), every individ- 
ual is at some time a member of a family. And every society defines family roles, the 
dynamics of which are based on family memberships as well as on the particularities 
of age, sex, and marital status that specify family positions or statuses. Because longer 
life means that people can spend more time in the roles of child, parent, grandparent, 
and spouse, longer life thus alters the demographic foundations of family roles. 
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Table 8.5. Probability of eventually dying of cause i at age x, „q4 


Age interval Neoplasms Cardiovascular Accidents/ 

(years) (i=1) (i= 2) suicides (i=3) Other (i=4) 
xtox+n -qx -qx -qx -qx 
0-1 0.1788 0.6299 0.0343 0.1570 
1-5 0.1790 0.6305 0.0341 0.1564 
5-10 0.1790 0.6308 0.0337 0.1564 
10-15 0.1791 0.6311 0.0334 0.1564 
15-20 0.1791 0.6314 0.0331 0.1565 
20-25 0.1793 0.6323 0.0316 0.1567 
25-30 0.1795 0.6333 0.0303 0.1569 
30-35 0.1796 0.6342 0.0292 0.1570 
35-40 0.1796 0.6354 0.0279 0.1572 
40-45 0.1793 0.6371 0.0263 0.1574 
45-50 0.1783 0.6395 0.0246 0.1577 
50-55 0.1761 0.6428 0.0230 0.1581 
55-60 0.1721 0.6474 0.0217 0.1589 
60-65 0.1652 0.6543 0.0206 0.1600 
65-70 0.1546 0.6642 0.0198 0.1615 
70-75 0.1403 0.6775 0.0193 0.1630 
75-80 0.1214 0.6955 0.0189 0.1642 
80-85 0.0990 0.7182 0.0185 0.1644 
85-90 0.0762 0.7434 0.0180 0.1624 
90-95 0.0565 0.7680 0.0174 0.1581 
95-100 0.0424 0.7885 0.0167 0.1525 
100-105 


Source: Arias et al. (2013). 


Understanding family demography is important for several reasons (Höhn 1987; 
Ruggles 2012). First, family-level demography situates a specific birth rate into a 
family context of parents, offspring, and siblings. This, in turn, sheds important light 
on the within-family sex ratio of children and siblings, including information on sex 
preselection and stopping rules. For example, if a couple desires one child of each 
sex or one son, then they might keep trying to have children if they don’t have their 
target number. Second, family demography provides information on both potential 
and real caregiving arrangements, including both parents caring for children or for 
their elderly parents. Additionally, family demography sheds light on statistics regard- 
ing widowhood and widowerhood, including the period of each or the time from the 
death of a spouse to remarriage. 


Family life cycle 


The classic model that is used as a baseline for the family life cycle consists of six 
stages starting with marriage and ending with the death of the last spouse, and the 
stages are separated by a specific event where the end of one stage is the beginning 
of the next (table 8.10). Note that the model can be collapsed into fewer stages if the 
couple is childless (in which case the family is never actually formed so the model is 
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Table 8.6. Fraction of deaths due to cause i that occur in the age interval x to x+n 


Age interval Neoplasms Cardiovascular Accidents/ 

(years) (i=1) (i=2) suicides (i=3) Other (i=4) 
xtoxtn ad adi ad adi 
0-1 0.0086 0.1540 0.1763 0.6611 
1-5 0.0856 0.1043 0.6459 0.1642 
5-10 0.1427 0.0899 0.6668 0.1006 
10-15 0.1224 0.1069 0.6749 0.0958 
15-20 0.0484 0.0709 0.8449 0.0358 
20-25 0.0699 0.1042 0.7702 0.0557 
25-30 0.1222 0.1535 0.6406 0.0836 
30-35 0.1885 0.1975 0.5103 0.1038 
35-40 0.2546 0.2311 0.4049 0.1094 
40-45 0.3309 0.2673 0.2887 0.1130 
45-50 0.3968 0.3037 0.1866 0.1130 
50-55 0.4327 0.3533 0.1044 0.1095 
55—60 0.4282 0.3922 0.0622 0.1173 
60-65 0.4010 0.4337 0.0381 0.1272 
65-70 0.3573 0.4754 0.0274 0.1400 
70-75 0.3030 0.5223 0.0223 0.1524 
75-80 0.2283 0.5874 0.0210 0.1633 
80-85 0.1566 0.6542 0.0197 0.1695 
85-90 0.1010 0.7125 0.0187 0.1678 
90-95 0.0638 0:7575 0.0178 0.1609 
95-100 0.0424 0.7885 0.0167 0.1525 
100-105 


Note: The sum of each row is 1.0. 
Source: Arias et al. (2013). 


not relevant) or if the couple has a single child, in which case stages II and II are the 
same because extension to one child is also the completed extension. This classic 
model may apply only to a minority of families since there are innumerable varia- 
tions due to divorce and remarriage, including the emergence of blended families, 
adoption of older children, splitting of children due to either preference or separate 
custody arrangements, and so forth. 


Example: Charles Darwin’s family 


Although most scientists are aware of the seminal contributions made by the giants 
to their respective fields, few are familiar with details of the domestic lives of these 
great scholars, including the particulars of their marital status and children. With sev- 
eral notable exceptions for those who chose not to marry or have children—including 
Gregory Mendel, the Augustinian friar considered the father of genetics, and the 
English mathematician Sir Isaac Newton—the majority of the pioneers in demogra- 
phy and biology married and had children. For example, “Bills of Mortality” author 
John Graunt had one child, French naturalist Comte de Buffon had two children, 
and English cleric Thomas Malthus (Essay on Population) and British naturalist Henry 
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Table 8.7. Period survival from x to x +n when cause i is eliminated 


Age interval Neoplasms Cardiovascular Accidents/ 

(years) (i=1) (i=2) suicides (i=3) Other (i=4) 
xtox+n ee soe a ee" 
0-1 0.9988 0.9990 0.9990 0.9996 
1-5 0.9994 0.9994 0.9998 0.9994 
5-10 0.9996 0.9996 0.9998 0.9996 
10-15 0.9995 0.9995 0.9998 0.9995 
15-20 0.9983 0.9984 0.9997 0.9983 
20-25 0.9983 0.9984 0.9996 0.9983 
25-30 0.9983 0.9984 0.9993 0.9983 
30-35 0.9979 0.9979 0.9987 0.9977 
35-40 0.9968 0.9967 0.9975 0.9962 
40-45 0.9956 0.9952 0.9953 0.9942 
45-50 0.9941 0.9932 0.9921 0.9914 
50-55 0.9911 0.9899 0.9860 0.9861 
55—60 0.9849 0.9840 0.9753 0.9768 
60-65 0.9741 0.9755 0.9587 0.9625 
65-70 0:9571 0.9649 0.9359 0.9431 
70-75 0.9263 0.9489 0.8981 0.9111 
75-80 0.8633 0.9244 0.8299 0.8527 
80-85 0.7553 0.8913 0.7217 0.7585 
85-90 0.5905 0.8450 0.5627 0.6141 
90-95 0.3642 0.7698 0.3465 0.4044 
95-100 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
100-105 


Source: Arias et al. (2013). 


Wallace both had three children. Indeed, it appears that most giants of science had 
relatively small families. This was not the case for the person widely considered to 
be the world’s greatest biologist—Charles Darwin. He was not only the man who 
introduced the concept of evolution by natural selection, he was also the married 
father of 10 children. We examine the dynamics of his family using the marriage 
model. 

A brief background will provide important context. Born in 1809 Darwin was the 
fifth of six children; his father was a wealthy society doctor and his mother was the 
granddaughter of Josiah Wedgwood, who had made his fortune in pottery. As a recent 
graduate of Cambridge University, Darwin embarked on his around-the-world voy- 
age on the Beagle on December 27, 1831. Six weeks into the trip he celebrated his 
twenty-third birthday. When he returned on October 2, 1836, he was four months 
short of his twenty-eighth birthday. He presumably had no marriage prospects because 
he had been traveling around the world for five years; however, in fewer than two 
years after his return he was married (January 29, 1839) to his older first cousin, 
Emma Wedgwood. In less than three years they were parents of their first-born (Wil- 
liam Erasmas Darwin). 
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Table 8.8. Cohort survival from birth to age x with cause i eliminated 


Age Cohort survival when cause of death (i) is eliminated p” 
interval Cohort Neoplasms Cardiovascular Accidents/ Other 
(years) survival (i=1) (i=2) suicides (i=3) (i=4) 
xtox+n L Na 1) 1? 19 
0-1 1.0000 1.0000 1.0000 1.0000 1.0000 
1-5 0.9988 0.9988 0.9990 0.9990 0.9996 
5-10 0.9981 0.9982 0.9984 0.9988 0.9990 
10-15 0.9977 0.9978 0.9980 0.9986 0.9986 
15-20 0.9971 0.9973 0.9975 0.9984 0.9981 
20-25 0.9954 0.9957 0.9959 0.9982 0.9964 
25-30 0.9936 0.9940 0.9943, 0.9978 0.9948 
30-35 0.9917 0.9923 0.9927 0.9971 0.9930 
35-40 0.9891 0.9902 0.9906 0.9958 0.9907 
40-45 0.9849 0.9871 0.9873 0.9933 0.9869 
45-50 0.9785 0.9828 0.9826 0.9887 0.9812 
50-55 0.9690 0.9770 0.9760 0.9809 0.9728 
55-60 0.9538 0.9683 0.9661 0.9671 0.9592 
60-65 0.9288 0.9537 0.9506 0.9433 0.9369 
65-70 0.8889 0.9290 0.9273 0.9043 0.9018 
70-75 0.8304 0.8892 0.8947 0.8463 0.8504 
75-80 0.7440 0.8236 0.8489 0.7601 0.7748 
80-85 0.6150 0.7111 0.7848 0.6308 0.6607 
85-90 0.4409 0.5371 0.6995 0.4553 0.5012 
90-95 0.2454 0.3171 0.5911 0.2562 0.3078 
95-100 0.0834 0.1155 0.4550 0.0888 0.1245 
100-105 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
0.17878 0.62990 0.03429 0.15704 


Source: Arias et al. (2013). 


A number of interesting aspects of Darwin’s life emerge from the information con- 
tained in tables 8.11 and 8.12. First, both Charles and Emma were 30 years old or 
older when they married. This was older than the average marital age in that era and 
was a late start for creating a family consisting of 10 children. (For women’s average 
marital age see Crafts 1978). Second, the couple added children over a span of 17 years 
with an average birth interval of around 20 months. Third, Charles was 50 years old 
when his Origin of Species was published (1859), which was the same year that his 
first child (William Erasmus Darwin) was leaving the family home to attend Cam- 
bridge University. Fourth, his children ranged in age from 22 to 34 years old when 
he died at 73. Finally, Emma was 74 when Charles died and thus a widow for 14 years 
prior to her own death in 1896 at 88 years. The Charles Darwin “family” thus lasted 
57 years. See Costa (2017) and Nicholls (2017) for interesting perspectives on the 
role of Darwin’s house, home, and family in his science. 

Clark (2014) notes that the seven surviving children of Charles Darwin pro- 
duced only nine grandchildren, an average of 1.3/child, who, in turn, produced only 


Table 8.9. Person-years lived in interval x to x +n with cause i eliminated 


Cause of death (i) 


Age 
interval Cohort Neoplasms Cardiovascular Accidents/ 
(years) survival (i=1) (i=2) suicides (i=3) Other (i= 4) 
x tox¢n a a A Ris, sQ 
0-1 0.9994 0.9994 0.9995 0.9995 0.9998 
1-5 4.9923 4.9925 4.9934 4.9944 4.9966 
5-10 4.9895 4.9900 4.9909 4.9935 4.9941 
10-15 4.9870 4.9878 4.9886 4.9926 4.9919 
15-20 4.9813 4.9825 4.9834 4.9915 4.9865 
20-25 4.9724 4.9742 4.9753 4.9898 4.9780 
25-30 4.9633 4.9659 4.9673 4.9871 4.9695 
30-35 4.9520 4.9564 4.9581 4.9822 4.9593 
35-40 4.9350 4.9433 4.9448 4.9727 4.9441 
40-45 4.9084 4.9247 4.9248 4.9548 4.9204 
45-50 4.8686 4.8995 4.8964 4.9238 4.8850 
50-55 4.8071 4.8634 4.8551 4.8699 4.8300 
55-60 4.7065 4.8050 4.7916 4.7759 4.7404 
60-65 4.5443 4.7067 4.6945 4.6189 4.5968 
65-70 4.2983 4.5454 4.5548 4.3766 4.3805 
70-75 3.9359 4.2820 4.3591 4.0161 4.0632 
75-80 3.3974 3.8367 4.0843 3.4774 3.5888 
80-85 2.6397 3.1203 3.7107 2.7152 2.9047 
85-90 1.7158 2.1355 3.2264 1.7786 2.0223 
90-95 0.8221 1.0816 2.6151 0.8624 1.0805 
95-100 0.2086 0.2887 1.1375 0.2219 0.3111 
100-105 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
81.6 84.3 88.7 82.5 83.1 


Source: Arias et al. (2013). 


Table 8.10. Stages of the classic family life cycle model 


Bounding events 


Stages Beginning End 

I. Formation Marriage Birth of first child 

II. Extension Birth of first child Birth of last child 

III. Completed extension Birth of last child First child leaves home 


IV. Contraction 


V. Completed contraction 


VI. Dissolution 


First child leaves home 
Last child leaves home 


First spouse dies 


Last child leaves home 
First spouse dies 


Last spouse dies 


Source: Table 4.1 in Höhn (1987). 
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Table 8.12. Summary of Charles and Emma Darwin’s family life cycle 


Year Duration (years) Parent age (years) 
Stage Begin End Stage Cumulative Emma Charles 
I. Formation 1839 1839 <1 <1 31 30 
II. Extension 1839 1856 17 17 48 47 
III. Completed 1856 1858 2 19 50 49 
extension 
IV. Contraction 1858 1870 12 31 62 61 
V. Completed 1870 1882 12 43 74 73 
contraction 
VI. Dissolution 1882 1896 14 57 88 — 


20 great-grandchildren, which is 2.2/grandchild, and who, in turn again, produced 
28 great-great-grandchildren, 1.4 each. By the time the last generation was born, 
around 1918, the average family size for this elite group was less than replacement 
fertility. But, with respect to social mobility, the 27 adult great-great-grandchildren 
of Charles Darwin, born nearly 150 years after Darwin, are still a distinguished 
cohort with 11 notable enough to have Wikipedia pages or to appear in the Times 
obituaries. These include six university professors, four authors, a painter, three medi- 
cal doctors, a well-known conservationist, and a film director. 


Kinship 


Concepts 


Kinship is an extension of genetic or ethnic groupings that can be further divided 
into relatedness categories, such as tribes, clans, or families. Individuals within family 
groups are typically organized around a central person (whom we designate as Ego) 
in one of two ways: either as a common progenitor (e.g., great-grandfather) or as a 
descendant (e.g., son; grandson). The focus in both cases is on a person’s genealogy 
(direct lineage for either descendant or progenitor) and not on the more complete 
case of their consanguinity (kinship). That is, everyone is part of a nuclear family (par- 
ents and children), stem family (all direct ancestors and descendants), and extended 
family (nuclear and stem family plus assortment of other kin, such as uncles/aunts, 
nephews/nieces, and cousins). 


Types of Kin 


Although kin are classified differently in different societies, Western societies gener- 
ally classify kin using Ego as the central figure, where lineal kin are Ego’s direct descen- 
dants (children, grandchildren, etc.) and progenitors (parents, grandparents, etc.) 
and collaterals are all of Ego’s other kin. These kin, in turn, are divided into two types, 
the first of which are Ego’s colineal kin, including aunts/uncles, siblings, and nephews/ 
nieces. These are Ego’s siblings and the children of his/her lineal kin. For example, 
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the siblings of Ego’s parents are Ego’s aunts/uncles. And the children of Ego’s sib- 
lings are Ego’s nephews/nieces. The second group of Ego’s collateral kin are his/her 
ablineal kin, otherwise known as Ego’s cousins. This group of Ego’s relatives are the 
children of Ego’s parents’ siblings, in other words, first cousins. Then second cousins 
are the children of these first cousins, third cousins the children of the second cous- 
ins, fourth cousins are the children of the third cousins, and so forth. 

Cousins are cross-classified both by degree (i.e., first cousin, second cousin) and 
by generation removed (i.e., once removed, twice removed). Ego can only have one 
set of, say, first cousins in his/her own generation but may have two sets of first cous- 
ins once removed; for example, Ego’s parents’ first cousins are his/her first cousins 
once removed and Ego’s own first cousins’ children are also his/her first cousins once 
removed. In the former case these first cousins are once removed back a generation 
and in the latter case they are once removed forward a generation. 


Examples of relationships 
Examples of kinship relations include the following: 


(1) The parents of Ego’s great-grandmother are his/her great-great-grandparents 
and Ego is a great-great-grandson/daughter to them. (2) The children of 
Ego’s grandnephews are Ego’s great-grandnephews and Ego is the great- 
granduncle/aunt to them. 


(3) Ego’s father’s brother is Ego’s uncle and Ego is the nephew/niece to them. 


(4) The children of Ego’s first cousins are second cousins and he/she is first 
cousin once removed from them and they are first cousin once removed 
from Ego. 


(5) The children of Ego’s second cousins are Ego’s second cousins once 
removed and Ego is the same to them. 


(6) The grandchildren of Ego’s second cousins are his/her second cousins twice 
removed and Ego is the same to them. 


(7) Ego’s grandfather’s brothers are his/her great-uncles, their children are 
Ego’s first cousins once removed and also his/her father’s first cousins, 
and their grandchildren are Ego’s second cousins (or Ego’s second cousins 
are the children of Ego’s parents’ first cousins). 


Biological pathways 


An important aspect in understanding all kinship relations involves the biological 
pathways by which someone came to be your kin. This is especially true for all col- 
laterals, but it is also important for lineal kin. For example, most people have eight 
great-grandparents representing four surnames (traditionally) or lines of descent. Two 
of these four lines (or surnames) are associated with the mother’s side and one of 
these four is associated with the father’s mother’s side. In identifying grandparents, 
it is important to keep the paths straight so that collaterals can be organized and 
traced accordingly; for example, first cousins may be derived from either the father’s 
side or the mother’s side. Additionally, second cousins may be derived from four 
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sources that are the siblings—that is, either the paternal grandfather, the paternal 
grandmother, the maternal grandfather, or the maternal grandmother. 


Pedigree charts 
Lineal kin 


Identification of lineal kin in a pedigree chart (fig. 8.15) involves the straightforward 
process of connecting parents with their children and, in turn, with their grandchil- 
dren, great-grandchildren, and so forth, or the reverse—great-grandparents to grand- 
parents back to children. For example, individuals 6, 13, and 24 in the figure are the 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of the patriarch, 1, and matriarch, 
2, respectively. And individuals 23, 33, and 40 are, respectively, the great-grandmother, 
grandmother, and mother of individual 45. Equivalencies of relatedness among some 
of the common kin are shown in fig. 8.16. 


Colineal kin 


Identification of colineal kin involves the reciprocal relationships of siblings across 
two or more generations. For example, individual 12 in fig. 8.15 is the sister of indi- 
vidual 13 who, in turn, is the mother of individual 23. Therefore, individual 12 is the 
aunt of individual 23, who is the niece of individual 12. Similarly, individual 31 is 
the grandniece of individual 12, who is the great-aunt of individual 31. 


Ablineal kin—same generation 


Identification of ablineal kin involves the relationship of offspring relative to aunts 
and uncles (i.e., parents’ siblings). For same-generation cousins (e.g., first cousin, sec- 
ond cousin), the first step is to identify first cousins (children of siblings) and then 
identify the children of these first cousins as second cousins. Then the children of these 
second cousins are third cousins and so forth. 


Ablineal kin—different generation 


For cousinship relationships that are in different generations, the first step to iden- 
tify ablineal kin is to determine the cousinship relations of the progenitor of the per- 
son in the later generation. Then count the number of generations separating these 
two individuals, and this information identifies the cousins—for example, first cous- 
ins once removed, third cousins twice removed, and so forth (fig. 8.16). 


Pedigree collapse 


If a recent newborn kept multiplying his/her progenitors by two every generation— 
doubling his/her parents, their parents, and so on—to the time of Charlemagne (ca. 
800 AD), he/she would have between 4 and 17 billion progenitors. Pedigree collapse 
prevents this theoretical population implosion from taking place. In other words, the 
intentional mating between close cousins and random mating between distant cous- 
ins, who do not even know they are related, causes a duplication in their descendants’ 
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| Patriarch | 1 =(2) Matriarch BN Male 


' © EO 


VII ia (e) 44 


FIGURE 8.15. Hypothetical pedigree chart depicting seven generations starting with the 
patriarch and matriarch in generation I through descendants 42 through 48 in generation 
VII. The dashed lines separate family lines in subsequent generations, thus grouping lineal 
and collateral kin. 


1 1/2 1/4 1/8 1/16 
Kinship 
category 
Lineal Self Parents/ Grandparents/ Great Great great 
children grandchildren grandparents; grandparents; 
great great great 
grandchildren grandchildren 
Colineal Identical Siblings Aunts/nieces/ Great aunts; Great great aunts; 
twin half-siblings grand nieces great grand nieces 
Ablineal = = Double cousins 1% cousins 24 cousins; 
1st cousins 


once removed 


FIGURE 8.16. Consanguinity and equivalences of genetic relatedness across common kinship 
relationships. 


pedigrees because cousins already occupy a slot there (see fig. 8.17). The farther back 
one traces any person’s genealogy the greater the rate of duplication grows, until 
finally when there is more cousin intermarriage than input from new people, the shape 
of one’s pedigree stops expanding and begins to narrow. Each person’s complete 
family tree, in other words, is shaped like a diamond. In the beginning it expands 
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Non-relatives 


`j a E A _____ Great m - e m-e.. 
E grandparents E 
-2 1. L- Grandparents a 
=1 ° ?? = = | Parents l 
a b c 
0 Ego Ego 


If Mother = a then Ego has 4 great grandparents (father's sister) 
= b then Ego has 6 great grandparents (father’s 15t cousin) 
= c then Ego has 8 great grandparents (non-relative of father) 


FIGURE 8.17. Schematic showing great-grandparent numbers relative to three different 
mating scenarios—Ego’s mother is her father’s sister, her father’s first cousin, or a 
nonrelative. 


upward as an inverted triangle, but at some point, hundreds of years back, the rate 
of expansion peaks, and the base of the inverted triangle is reached and overwhelmed 
by “collapse” when the pedigree starts to narrow again. Eventually, the triangle comes 
to a point at a theoretical first couple, Adam and Eve (Shoumatoff 1985). 


Consider Further 


Most demographic concepts and models were first introduced to the literature in the 
context of human populations. It thus follows that much of the content in this chap- 
ter on human demography is directly or indirectly connected to the content in nearly 
all the other chapters in this book. This includes concepts on rates, the life course, and 
the Lexis plane in chapter 1 (Basics), and virtually all content on life tables, mortality, 
reproduction, and stable theory in chapters 2 (Life Tables), 3 (Mortality), 4 (Repro- 
duction), and 5 (Population I: Basic Models), respectively. Subsections in each of 
chapters 6 (Population II: Stage Models) and 7 (Population III: Extensions to Stable 
Theory) contain content relevant to human demography, including age/stage and 
increment/decrement concepts in the former and two-sex, stochastic, and multire- 
gional models in the latter. The majority of the entries on demography in chapter 11 
(Biodemography Shorts) pertain to humans at virtually all levels, from individuals to 
cohorts to family to populations. 

The list of excellent textbooks and source books that outline demography methods 
is too extensive to name, but a small fraction include the textbook Demography: 
Measuring and Modeling Populations (Preston et al. 2001), the edited book Meth- 
ods and Materials of Demography (Siegel and Swanson 2004), the four-volume 
Demography: Analysis and Synthesis—A Treatise in Population (Caselli et al. 2006a), 
and Handbook of Population (Poston and Micklin 2005). 
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The paper by Colchero and his colleagues (2016) establishes deep evolutionary 
links to human evolutionary history by connecting life expectancy and life equality 
(life span variation relative to average) between humans and a wide range of nonhu- 
man primate species. Doblhammer’s demography monograph (2004) contains impor- 
tant information on the effects of early life experience on late-life health and longev- 
ity in humans. The paper by Metcalf and Pavard (2007) contains important new 
perspectives on biodemography as an emerging area situated at the interface of pop- 
ulation biology and mainstream demography. The book by Hertz and Nelson (2019) 
titled Random Families discusses the emergence of entirely new categories of kin and 
families resulting from the ready availability of donated sperm and eggs. Primary 
sources of demographic information include articles in the journals Demography, 
Population Development and Review, Population Studies, Population, Genus, and 
Biodemography and Social Biology among many others. 


Applied Demography l: 
Estimating Parameters 


As is well known, the celebrated Malthus has established as a principle 
that the human population tends to increase in geometric progress so as to 
double after a certain period. . . . In fact, all other things equal, if one thousand 
souls have become two thousand after twenty-five years, these two thousand 
will become four thousand after the same lapse of time. Pierre-Francois 
Verhulst (1838), 
Correspondance Mathematique et Physique Publiee 10, 113 


Applied demography refers to the application of basic demographic concepts and 
tools to practical problems concerned with individuals and cohorts in populations. 
For human demography, Murdoch and Ellis (1991) distinguish basic from applied 
demography across five dimensions: (1) scientific goals, where basic demography is 
concerned largely with explanation and applied demography with prediction; (2) time 
referent, where basic demography is concerned with the past and applied demography 
with the present and future; (3) geographic focus, where basic demography is con- 
cerned with international or national patterns and applied demography with aggregate 
data for small areas; (4) purpose of analysis, where basic demography is concerned 
with the advance of scientific knowledge and applied demography with the application 
of knowledge to discern the consequences; and (5) intended use, where basic demog- 
raphy is concerned with the advance of knowledge and sharing, including the use of 
research results to inform decision making among nondemographers, and applied 
demography is concerned with more specific and often more local decisions. 

In the applied biological sciences, such as wildlife, fisheries, conservation, invasion 
biology, pest management, epidemiology, and environmental sciences, demographic 
methods are used widely in the contexts of both cohort analyses, such as life tables, 
and the manipulation of population growth rates, including both age- and stage- 
structured population models (Caughley 1977; Krebs 1999; Amstrup et al. 2005). 
In this chapter we make the transition from basic to applied demography and focus 
on how the parameters we have described in earlier chapters can be estimated. We 
first introduce techniques for estimating population numbers, N,. We then discuss the 
basic foundations of mark-recapture models to estimate survival, look at methods 
for estimating population growth rates under conditions of discrete and continuous 
growth, and present methods to estimate population age and stage structure. At the 
end of this chapter we consider the special case where these demographic parameters 
are estimated from captive cohorts that have been moved from the wild to the lab. 
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Estimating Population Numbers 


Obtaining an accurate estimate of the number of individuals in a cohort or popula- 
tion is clearly critical to biodemographic analysis, but obtaining these estimates can 
be difficult. For species in their natural habitats, there are a number of different methods 
to estimate population sizes, examples of which are described below. 


Complete counts 


Complete counts refers to the straightforward concept in which every member in a 
population is counted. This is often based on photographs, for example, waterfowl 
on lakes, seals on beaches, or elephants in open areas. Other methods, such as deer 
drives, where all individuals must pass through a narrow area for counting, also pro- 
vide a complete count of nearly all individuals. In studies with plants, complete 
counts are possible in species where an “individual” can be clearly defined; in other 
words, when the definition is not obfuscated due to clonal growth. In all cases where 
individuals can be easily identified and marked, longitudinal studies, as discussed in 
chapter 1, are the gold standard for demographic studies. 


Incomplete counts 


An incomplete count involves counting subpopulations within one or more quadrats 
and then extrapolating to the entire population. Strip censuses, roadside counts, and 
flushing counts are examples of incomplete count methods. The basic model for esti- 
mating population size is based on the assumption that the ratio of the population 
number in a quadrat to the quadrat’s area equals the ratio of the total population to 
the total area. That is, 


— (9.1) 
A, A, 

ane 
P, == 2 
r=- (9.2) 


where Pr, Ar, C,, and A, denote the total population, total area, quadrat count, and 
quadrat area, respectively. A basic assumption of this method is that individuals are 
scattered randomly across the study area (Burnham et al. 1980). 


Indirect counts 


Indirect counts use indirect signs of the number of animals present as indices of rela- 
tive abundance. This method does not provide estimates of the number of individu- 
als in the population but rather can be used to show population trends (increase; 
decrease; stationary). Examples of indirect counts include counting scats (fecal pel- 
lets) or the number of nests/dens in a given area. 
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Mark-recapture 


The use of marked individuals that are captured, uniquely marked, and then recap- 
tured is a major technique that is used to monitor biological populations. Here we 
briefly focus on how this technique can be used to estimate population size; later in 
this chapter we provide more detail on marking techniques and how this approach 
can be used to estimate survival. Mark-recapture methods, first developed by Petersen 
(1896) to study European plaice (a flatfish) in the Baltic Sea and later proposed by 
Lincoln (1930) to estimate numbers of ducks, is often referred to as the Lincoln- 
Petersen index (although it is used to estimate actual population sizes). The method 
involves capturing a number of animals, marking them, releasing them back into the 
population, and then determining the ratio of marked to unmarked animals in the 
population in the next sampling event. The total population, P+, is estimated by the 
formula 


Bue (9.3) 
M R 
MxC 

p= 7 (9.4) 


where M is the number of animals marked in the first trapping session, C is the num- 
ber of animals captured in a second trapping session, and R is the number of marked 
animals recaptured in the second trapping session. 

Assumptions for this method of population estimation are that the proportion of 
marked animals captured in the second trapping session is the same as the proportion 
of total marked animals in the total population, that each trapping session captures a 
representative sample of various age and sex categories from within the population, 
and that marked individuals do not lose their markings. Other assumptions are that 
the capture rate, and the mortality rate, for marked and unmarked individuals is 
identical, that marked animals mix randomly with unmarked animals, and that the 
population has no significant recruitment, or ingress (births or immigration) or egress 
(deaths or emigration). 

As an example, suppose 10 rabbits are captured and marked on day 1 (M=10) 
and on day 2 the total captured is 20 (C=20), 5 of which are marked (R = 5). Then 
the estimated total population is 


PF L MC 
R 
pa 10x20 
5 


P = 40rabbits in total population 
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Number rabbits 


3 4 5 


Number times trapped 


0 1 2 


FIGURE 9.1. Relationship of the number of times trapped and the number of rabbits in a 
hypothetical population. The line is used to estimate the number of rabbits that were never 
captured, which is then added to the total number that were captured. 


If recapture data are available over multiple days, the frequency of capture method 
developed by Eberhardt (1969) can be used. This concept is based on plotting the 
number of times individuals are captured versus the number of individuals captured 
each time. 

As an example, suppose over a one-month period the number of marked individ- 
uals that are captured 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 times is 30, 20, 10, 6, 5, 3, and 1, respec- 
tively. These data are then fit to a statistical distribution to determine how many 
rabbits were never trapped even though they were present. In this case, if we assume 
that rabbits were captured at random, the estimate of the number never trapped is 
between 25 and 30 (fig. 9.1). The number never trapped at all but present is added 
to the total number captured to give the frequency of capture estimate. In this exam- 
ple, the population size estimate is slightly over 100 individuals (i.e., the sum of value 
for all bars in fig. 9.1). 


Hunting effort 


A method related to the frequency of capture method is referred to as the DeLury 
method (DeLury 1954); it is based on the concept that the number of animals killed 
per unit of hunting time is proportional to the population density. By plotting kill 
rate (animals killed per day), versus total kill, it is possible to get an estimate of the 
total population by extrapolating the line to the x-axis where the intersection is the 
estimate of the total population (table 9.1; fig. 9.2). Assumptions of this method 
include that the population has no immigration or emigration, that there is an iden- 
tical hunting risk for all animals, that variable hunter skills can be quantified and 
averaged, and that hunting is done individually. 
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Table 9.1. Example application of the use of data on animals killed per hours hunted to 
estimate total population prehunt 


Day Animals killed Hours hunted Kill/gun-hours Cumulative kill 
1 235 940 0.250 235 
2 212 881 0.240 447 
3 190 964 0.198 637 
4 172 952 0.180 808 
5 155 917 0.169 964 
6 139 905 0.153 1102 
7 125 928 0.134 1227 


Source: DeLury (1954). 
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FIGURE 9.2. Regression line (Y =0.2815 —0.00012X) is fitted to kill per gun-hour relative to 
cumulative kill. The regression line is extended to the x-axis to determine the prehunting 
period population level of N =2,330. 


Change-in-ratio method 


Originally developed by Kelker (1940) and applied to deer populations, the change- 
in-ratio method is used to estimate the size of a population when a population can 
be divided into two classes and when the ratio of these two classes changes due to a 
selective removal from the population. The classes within the population can be based, 
for example, on sex, size, age, or maturity status (Dawe et al. 1993). An example 
application using sex status is given in Pierce et al. (2012), where N, and N, denote 
the pre- and posthunt populations, T denotes the total kill (both sexes), F the total 
females killed, and P, and P, the proportion of females pre- and posthunt, respec- 
tively. The formulas for estimating both the pre- and posthunt populations are, then, 


(9.5) 
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N, =N,- T, (9.6) 


Inserting numbers for each of the four parameters (T, F, P4, P.) into these formulas 
to obtain N, and N, is simple and straightforward. 


Estimating Survival: Mark-Recapture 


Accurate estimates of age- or size-dependent survival, and transitions in state, are criti- 
cal to demographic models (see chapters 5-7). The best data—in other words, the 
data with minimal error—are obtained when 100% of the marked individuals can 
be accounted for at each census interval and the fate (survival and state) of each indi- 
vidual can be determined unambiguously. However, for many mobile species in com- 
plex habitats some portion of the marked individuals are not accounted for at a given 
census, even if they are still alive. Error is then introduced into estimates of total popu- 
lation size that can complicate demographic accounting. Methods have been devel- 
oped to estimate the survival and transition probabilities from data sets where marked 
individuals are not recaptured at each census. 


Methods 


Methods for estimating survival, using mark-recapture data, were originally outlined 
by Cormack (1964), Jolly (1965), and Seber (1965, 1970), and they have been sub- 
sequently extended by others (Pollack et al. 1990; Lebreton et al. 1992; Lebreton et al. 
2009; Barbour et al. 2013; Morehouse and Boyce 2016). These models all begin with 
a set of individuals who are marked at time t=1, and then each is seen, or not, at 
each subsequent census interval. Individual sighting histories can then be used to esti- 
mate survival. Here we first outline methods for marking and tagging individuals 
and then we present the foundations of this approach. A detailed discussion of the 
method for parameter estimation from these models is beyond the scope of this book, 
but with a worked example and two examples of alternative visualizations of these 
approaches, the basic idea, and powerful breadth of this approach, will be clear. 


Marking and tagging individuals 


The methods for marking individuals fall into three broad categories. Natural marks 
and/or tags (fig. 9.3a—c) refer to the unique, natural markings or properties of indi- 
viduals. Animals’ natural markings can be used for some snakes (ventral patterns); 
lizards (dorsal and throat patterns); salamanders (spot patterns); swans (bill patterns); 
ospreys (head markings); felids, including tigers, lions, cheetahs, and leopards (unique 
coat patterns); giraffes (coat patterns); cetaceans (fluke patterns and notches); and 
rhinoceroses (horn shape and wrinkle patterns). Camera trapping, DNA sampling 
using “hair snares,” and acoustic sampling (e.g., birds; bats; whales) are also consid- 
ered forms of natural, noninvasive techniques for identifying individual animals 
(Royle et al. 2014). Noninvasive markings (fig. 9.3d—-f) range from neck collars (ungu- 
lates), leg, arm, and wing bands (amphibians, reptiles, birds, small rodents, bats), 
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FIGURE 9.3. Examples of approaches used in mark-recapture studies on free-ranging 
animals. Natural marking: (a) fluke patterns in cetaceans; (b) camera trap image of tiger; 
(c) spot patterns in leopard. Noninvasive marking: (d) leg bands on songbird (e) butterfly 
wing tag; (f) fin transponder on hammerhead shark. Invasive marking methods: (g) internal 
transponder in trout; (h) jaw tag in salmon; (i) wolf with collar. Arrows show mark or 
transponder. 


and backpacks, to trailing devices, tapes, streamers, and external dyes and paints. 
These techniques can also include chemical markers; transponders; tattoos; ear, jaw, 
and wing tags; hot-iron, freeze, and chemical branding; feather and toenail clipping; 
and shell notching (Royle et al. 2014). Invasive markings (fig. 9.3g-i) can include 
internal transponders and tags. Silvy et al. (2012) provide references to the literature 
and URLs for websites describing various marking methods for all major categories 
of animals, including amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. 


Incomplete data 


Both the concept and the limitations of mark-recapture studies are illustrated in the 
schematic diagram shown in fig. 9.4. There are always some individuals that are never 
captured due to either chance or their behavior, such as being (so-called) trap shy 
(Marked 1), thus not all individuals are brought into the study once they are marked 
and released even though they may live through several sampling periods. The data 
in this figure provide an illustration of imperfect detection because not all living indi- 
viduals were detected during each sampling occasion across all census periods (i.e., 
Marked 2 through 5). In other words, the data points of “0” are sampling zeros rather 
than structural zeros. This means that individuals still alive at a given sampling period 
often need to be verified as alive based on captures at later sampling periods. Addi- 
tionally, the majority of individuals experience a postcaptive period prior to death 
since capture efficiencies for most studies are typically far less than 100% (Marked 
2, 4, 5). This means that the age (or date) of last capture is not an accurate proxy for 
oldest age at death. Mark-recapture may not always yield accurate survival estimates. 
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FIGURE 9.4. Schematic illustration of mark-recapture survival method in which five 
hypothetical individuals are released and subject to recapture. Note that if an individual 
is recaptured at a late sampling occasion, then it is confirmed to have been alive at all 
previous sampling occasions. 


For example, for the data in fig. 9.4, whereas actual survival to sampling occasion 
#3 was 100%, the verified survival was only 60% (3 of 5 recaptures). The actual 
survival to sampling occasion #5 was twice that of the verified survival. 


Models 
Cormack-Jolly-Seber model 


Methods for estimating survival from mark-recapture methods of data analysis are 
based on some version of the Cormack-Jolly-Seber (CJS) approaches (Cormack 1964; 
Jolly 1965; Seber 1970) and involve data on captures, or noncaptures, of marked 
individuals. Survival analysis, and thus mark-recapture methods, involve estimating 
the number of individuals that died over a given period relative to the total number 
who were at risk of dying. The challenge is essentially the bookkeeping required to 
compute the number of individuals at risk versus the number who have died. 

The general concept of the CJS mark-recapture method of survival estimation is 
based on the equivalency of the ratios A and B, that is, 


A=B (9.7) 
where 


As number unobserved at time j but confirmed alive later (9.8) 


number unobserved but subject to risk from j—1 to j 
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number verified alive at time j 


(9.9) 


~ number verified alive at time j—1 


The formal concept on which these mark-recapture survival estimates are based 
involves equating these two ratios and solving for the total marked population sizes 
at sampling occasion j, that is, 


== = == (9.10) 


where 


z, =the number of members of the marked population not captured at sam- 
pling occasion j that are captured again later 

M, =the marked population size just before period j 

m, =the number of survivors captured at sampling occasion j that are marked 

u; =the number of animals captured at sampling occasion j that are unmarked 

R,=the total number of animals captured at sampling occasion j that are 
released (includes both previously marked recaptures and newly marked 
individuals) 

r; = the number of members of R; captured again later 


Note that the denominator for the left-hand ratio in eqn. (9.10) is the difference 
at time j between the total at-risk marked population, M, and the number of the 
marked population that are confirmed alive, m,. This difference is the number of the 
marked population that was unknown at a particular sampling time. The left-hand 
ratio, then, is the number of individuals that are unknown but later confirmed alive 
(i.e., the numerator), divided by the number at risk of dying but unknown at sam- 
pling time j (i.e., the denominator). And the right-hand ratio is the observed fraction 
marked and recaptured relative to the total number that were marked and released. 
This model can be reexpressed as 


M =m,+—4 (9.11) 


The values of M;, M;,,, and R; are then used to compute the estimated probability of 
survival from period j to period j +1, denoted gj: 


ae (9.12) 
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In words, the estimated probability of surviving from sampling occasion j to J +1 
equals the number of individuals who survived from j to j + 1 divided by the number 
who were at risk of dying at sampling occasion j. This number at risk, in the denom- 
inator, is the sum of the total number captured that were then released and an esti- 
mate of the number who were alive at sampling occasion j but were not observed 
alive through subsequent capture. Note that this is the estimated, or “apparent,” prob- 
ability of survival because it does not account for animals that may have emigrated 
from the study area and are not available for recapture. 


Worked example 


An example of this CJS model, for estimating survival over a 7-year period for the 
passerine bird known as the European dipper, is given in table 9.2 (taken from 
McDonald et al. 2005, although the original data are from Marzolin 1988). These 
recapture data with both sexes combined are condensed into what is referred to as 
an m-array. The m-array, shown in table 9.3, contains values for three parameters, 
including r;, mj, and z;, all of which are used for computing M; (eqn. 9.11) and, in 
turn, 0; (eqn. 9.12). The other key value needed to compute survival is the number 
released at sampling occasion j, R;, which is given in table 9.4. The information for 
R,, m;, r} and z; is summarized in table 9.5 and is used to estimate M; and 9,. For 
example, using eqns. (9.11) and (9.12) yields 


Rz 
M, = m, + == 


(915) 


and 


(M,—m,)+R, 


A 28.17 (9.14) 
~ (15.8-11.0) +60 i 


= 0.4347 


Multistate models 


The CJS-like models are the most general approach to survival estimation using mark- 
recapture approaches, but for many situations this model is restrictive because it 
requires that all individuals have the same probabilities of capture and survival 
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Table 9.2. Release-recapture sequences for the European dipper (males and females 
combined) for release periods 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, 1986, and 1987 


Capture Sampling occasion, j Marked by 
history Number 
sequence 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Sequence released Year 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 39 39 1987 
2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 23 
3 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 23 a6 1286 
4 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 16 
5 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 9 41 1985 
6 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 16 
7 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 16 
8 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 
9 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 
10 0 0 0 1 1 0 O 11 ADi 1284 
11 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 7 
12 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 8 
13 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 29 
14 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 1 
15 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 12 
16 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 6 52 19283 
17 0 0 1 1 1 1 0 2 
18 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 2 
19 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 29 
20 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 11 
21 0 1 1 0 1 1 0 1 
22. 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 2 49 1982 
23 0 1 1 1 1 0 0 3 
24 0 1 1 1 1 1 0 1 
25 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 
26 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
27 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 
28 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 6 
29 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 22, 1981 
30 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 2 
31 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 1 
32 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 1 
294 


Source: Table 9.1 in McDonald et al. (2005, 199). 
Note: Release numbers are contained in rightmost column ordered bottom to top. Coding indicates whether a bird 
was captured (1s) or not (0s) in a given sampling occasion, j (e.g., j= 1 for 1981,=2 for 1982, etc.). 


(Cormack 1964; Lebreton et al. 1992). A set of multistate models have been devel- 
oped to address the increasing complexity of field studies, and these models closely 
correspond to the stage-classified matrix models discussed in chapter 6. Multistate 
mark-recapture models deal with animals in different states, where “state” may be, 
for example, physiology, breeding status, or disease. Location can also be considered 
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Table 9.3. Observed m-arrays for the European dipper data in table 9.2 


m-matrix (mj) 


Release Number Total 
occasion (j) released (R;) J = 2 3 4 5 6 7 recaptured r; 
1 22 11 2 0 0 0 0 13 

2 60 24 0 0 0 25 

3 78 34 2 0 0 36 

4 80 45 1 2 48 

5 88 51 0 51 

6 98 52 52 

7 95 

mj= 11 26 35 47 52 54 


Source: Table 9.2 in McDonald et al. (2005, 200). 

Note: Rj are the number of birds captured and released on occasion j; in the matrix, mj; are the number of birds 
released on occasion j who were first recaptured on subsequent occasion j'. The values for z;, the marked individuals not 
captured at j that were captured later, are the row sums of numbers to the right of the subdiagonal shaded line; and the 
values for mj, the number of marked survivors captured at time j, are the column sums at the bottom of the table. 


Table 9.4. Computation of the number of marked European dippers released at each 
sampling occasion (R;) based on coding information contained in table 9.2 


Newly Marked from previous time 
Sampling marked and and recaptured Previously Total 
occasion released marked and released 
(j) (u;) 1 2 3 4 5 6 re-released (m) [R;= (u; +m;)] 
1 22 0 22 
2 49 11 11 60 
3 52 6 20 26 78 
4 45 5 8 22 — — — 35 80 
5 41 3 7 11 26 — — 47 88 
6 46 2 4 5 16 25 — 52 98 
7 39 0 2 2 11 16 23 54 23 


Note: Each cell value for the number of marked individuals in one of the previous sampling occasions is the sum 
total of individuals in each sampling sequence that were recaptured at time j. For example, there were 1, 7, and 8 
(sum = 16) individuals with sequence histories 9, 11, and 12, respectively, that were recaptured during sampling occasion 
6 that had been released in sampling period 4. 


a state, which connects these approaches to the metapopulation analysis introduced 
in chapter 6. The state of an animal may then change from one census time to the 
next and states can have different probabilities of survival and capture. Advanced 
models can also address issues such as environmental covariates, mortality causes, 
and recaptures in continuous time rather than discrete census intervals. A compre- 
hensive description of the foundation of these multistate models can be found in 
Lebreton et al. (2009). Multistate mark-recapture models have broad applications 
that can address many demographic questions in population biology, conservation, 
and metapopulation dynamics. Comprehensive software for these models is avail- 
able, including MARK (White and Burnham 1999) and M-Surge (Choquet et al. 
2009). Both of these packages allow for a wide range of models to be fit. Models can 
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Table 9.5. Estimates of survival (j; in rightmost column) for the European dipper example 


Number seen 


Number Number Number before j,not Estimated 

marked that captured that marked seen atj, and number of Survival 
Occasion arereleased are marked seen afterj seen after j marks estimate 
j R, mj t; Z; M; 4; 
1 22 0 13 — 0.0 0.7182 
2 60 11 25 2 15.8 0.4347 
3 78 26 36 1 28.2 0.4782 
4 80 35 48 2 38.3 0.6261 
5 88 47 51 3 52:2 0.5985 
6 98 52 52 2 55.8 — 
7 93 54 — — — — 


Source: Table 9.3 in McDonald et al. (2005, 202). 


also be fit in a Bayesian state-space framework, including models developed by King 
(2012) and by Cohchero and Clark (2012). 


Mark-recapture as cohort analysis 


An alternative approach for survival analysis using mark-recapture data is cohort 
analysis, which is based on the concept that each release group is considered a cohort 
whose long-term (longitudinal) survival can be estimated from the recapture data in 
subsequent years. The annual survival of each cohort is not only compared with sur- 
vival in other released cohorts but is also used for computing the mean survival 
across all cohorts (i.e., both cross-sectional and longitudinal survival). Again, using 
the European dipper data (Marzolin 1988; McDonald et al. 2005) in table 9.2, we 
visualize this approach as a Lexis diagram (fig. 9.5), where the recapture history of 
each released cohort is tracked along a diagonal line in the time-year (age-period) 
plane. These numbers are then arranged by year of release in table 9.6 along with 
survival rates for both real (longitudinal) and synthetic (cross-sectional) cohorts. 

At least two aspects of this approach merit comment. First, the Lexis diagram 
(fig. 9.5) serves as an important aid not only for visualizing the recapture data but 
also for understanding the larger problem in the time-of-release by year-of-recapture 
plane. It is extremely difficult to see both the data and the larger problem from the 
near-raw coded data (Os and 1s) in table 9.2. Both longitudinal and cross-sectional 
perspectives provide important insights into between- and within-year survival rates. 
This includes estimation of some rates that are based on extremely small numbers 
due to the dwindling number of survivors within released cohorts. For example, in 
the first year after initial releases for 1981 and 1982 cohorts, the between-cohort 
annual survival rates varied by 20% to 25%. The variation in overall survival rates 
for each released cohort then varies by nearly this amount; for example, the average 
(geometric) survival in the 1981 cohort was around 0.62, whereas the average annual 
survival in the 1983 release cohort was only 0.44—a difference of 18%. Note also 
that the variance in the differences in postrelease survival rates was relatively small 
for the cross-sectional rates (e.g., 0.6133 at t=2 versus 0.5157 at t=3). These are 
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FIGURE 9.5. Lexis diagram depicting European dipper mark-recapture data for a 7-year 
period starting in 1981. Each diagonal line represents a new mark-recapture release group 
with the release numbers at the diagonal base (including newly marked captures and 
previously marked captures that were recaptured) and incremented diagonally by year. The 
second number in a circle indicates the number of marked individuals that were captured 
that year within a cohort that had not been detected previously. For example, 4+ 1 in the 
1981 cohort for the 1984 captures (circles vertically arranged above 1984) indicates that a 
total of 5 individuals were captured from the 1981 cohort, 1 individual of which was not 
captured previously in either 1982 or 1983. (Source: Marzolin 1988) 


thus a better reflection of the average long-term postrelease survival rates. Second, 
estimates of average annual survival across all released cohorts and all years were 
relatively small, differing by only 0.0028 (i.e., 0.5547 and 0.5518) depending on 
whether the computations were based on longitudinal (columns) or cross-sectional 
(rows) rates. Note that these estimates differed by less than 1% from the average 
annual survival in the CJS model contained in table 9.5. This cohort approach thus 
provides a complementary if not alternative approach to the CJS mark-recapture 
methodology. 


Visualization 


The survival estimation problem with mark-recapture is a demographic problem that 
can be visualized to increase clarity and illustrate its properties. For example, we cre- 
ated a hypothetical cohort with 1,000 individual butterflies that survived in the wild 
according to a Gompertz mortality model with a and b parameter values of 0.0005 
and 0.02, respectively. This cohort has an expectation of life, ee =45.8 days, with a 
maximum life span of 100 days. We then simulated a sampling of each individual 
using a 10% daily probability of capture (and re-release). The results of this simula- 
tion are illustrated in fig. 9.6 and table 9.7. Several general properties of mark- 
recapture models are illustrated in these results. First, a total of 63 individuals were 
never captured prior to their death. The average life span of those never-captured 
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individuals was 13.2 days but ranged from a few days up to a remarkable 81 days 
for 1 never-captured individual. This illustrates that by chance alone it is possible to 
completely miss some very old individuals, but more importantly, there was a sig- 
nificant fraction of individuals who were never recaptured. Second, around 80% of 
the life-days lived by the cohort were recorded due to the initial capture and recap- 
tures throughout the lives of the hypothetical individual butterflies. If the age of last 
capture is used as the age of death for an individual, this means that life expectancy 
was underestimated by 20%. Third, postcapture life-days constituted nearly 18% of 
the total life-days lived by the cohort. In other words, nearly 1 of 5 days was lived by 
this cohort “outside” of the study due to a combination of never-captures and post- 
capture days. Finally, the average duration of the postcapture period was longer for 
those that died at younger ages relative to those that died at older ages because mor- 
tality at the older ages is higher and therefore individuals are more likely to die before 
they are recaptured. 

We know the probability of recapture was 10% daily because this was built into 
the simulation, but if this was not known it could be approximated using the life- 
days as 


# ks—]1 _ — 
E E marks [ ,000 — (non captures) | 
capture-days 


OS 22737 
35,809 


= 0.0965 


Given that the average long-term interval between captures is the inverse of the 
probability of capture, this interval can be estimated as 10.4 days (=0.0965~'). This 
information can be used to adjust the age of last capture by generating a random 
capture add-on duration to each age of capture, including individuals that were never 
captured. The results of this adjustment in comparison to the actual survival curve 
and the survival curve based on oldest age captured is shown in fig. 9.7. Note the 
close approximation of the adjusted survival curve to the original. Any departure of 


Table 9.7. Summary of life-days in hypothetical butterfly mark-release-recapture cohort 


n Total life-days Average duration (days) 
Noncaptures 63 830 13.2 
Captures 937 
Confirmed 35,809 38.2 
Postcapture 7,615 8.1 
44,200 


Note: Cohort is disaggregated into life-days for butterflies never detected prior to their death, life-days confirmed 
through capture once released up to the last capture, and postcapture life-days. 
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FIGURE 9.6. Results of a computer-generated mark-recapture study of a hypothetical butterfly 
population subject to the Gompertz mortality model in the wild (a= 0.0005; b=0.02) anda 
10% daily probability of capture/recapture. The life course of 1,000 individuals is shown 
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here depicted as horizontal life-lines arranged top-to-bottom from shortest to longest 


precapture age; black cells depict recapture ages. The arrow at the top points to the life-days 
lived by individuals that were never captured before they died. The arrow labeled “postcapture 


life-days” points to the days lived by individuals after their last capture before dying. 
See table 9.7 for partitioning of life-days. 
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FIGURE 9.7. Comparison of three survival curves for the hypothetical butterfly cohort, 
including the original baseline, the age of last recapture, and the adjusted recapture curve 
based on the addition of a randomly generated postcapture life span. 
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these curves is due to the actual longer-than-average postcapture life spans at young 
ages and the shorter-than-average life spans at older ages. 


Estimating Population Growth Rates 


Population growth rate is the change in the number of individuals in a population 
over a specified time period. In chapters 5 and 6 we introduced the concept of popu- 
lation growth rate and noted that it can be expressed as the finite rate of increase, A, 
or the continuous growth rate, r. Here we will consider how growth rate can be esti- 
mated either through changes in population numbers or through changes in popula- 
tion age structure. 


Growth rate from population number 


Both the finite and continuous rate of change in the sequence of numbers in a hypo- 
thetical population are presented in table 9.8, where 


na (9.15) 


(9.16) 


For example, 


(2417) 


and 


137 (9.18) 


=0.149 


The value for À applies to the model 
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Table 9.8. Change in number with time in a hypothetical population expressed in both finite 
(À) and continuous (r) rates 


Time (t) 0 1 2 3 4 
N(t) 100 121 137 159 183 
À 1.21 1.43 1.16 1.45 

É 0.191 0.124 0.149 0.141 


Table 9.9. Relationship of numbers in a population 
with three age classes that are doubling each time step 


Time (t) 

Number age x 0 1 2 

No 12 24 48 

N; 6 12 24 

N, 3 6 12 

TOTAL 21 42 84 
Niu =AN, (9.19) 

and the value for r applies to the model 

N(t+1)=N(t)e™ (9.20) 


These two models correspond to the discrete and continuous versions, respectively. 


Growth rate from age structure 


The underlying concept for estimating population growth rate from age structure is 
illustrated in table 9.9. Suppose the counts in this table were observed in a hypo- 
thetical population over three time steps with three age classes. There is no mortality 
until the last age (age class 2) when all individuals die. Note that the ratio of any 
adjacent age class at any time is 2:1. In other words, there is a twofold difference 
between the number of individuals in age classes 0 and 1 and between the number 
in age classes 1 and 2. These differences in numbers are strictly due to the effect of 
growth rate on age structure. Therefore, if we are certain that there is no mortality 
in the population between ages 1 and 3, and we only know the age structure of the 
population, we could state that the population would grow by a factor of two. This 
relationship is made more explicit with 
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where n, and n, are the number in age classes x and y, c, and c, are the fraction of 
the total population in age classes x and y, and N is the total number in the popula- 


That is, the ratio of fractions in each of the two age classes is equal to the ratio of the 
numbers in each age class. The formulas for the fractions of the total stable popula- 
tion at ages x and y are 


nd 


© 


where r denotes the intrinsic rate of increase, b the intrinsic birth rate, and |, and 1, 
survival to ages x and y, respectively. Therefore, the ratio of c, to c, is 
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Table 9.10. Number of egg and immature stages in a hypothetical arthropod population and 
estimated growth rates 


Sample # 1 2 3 4 5 

Number in egg stage 2,311 1,150 2,048 3,654 2,145 
Number in immature stage 824 596 541 5,820 4,643 
Estimated r 0.206 0.131 0.266 -0.093 -0.154 


Note: Estimates of population growth rates are based on durations and assumptions given in text. 


Rearranging and taking logs yields a solution for r, 


pei] (9.29) 


which yields the same equation for growth rate as given in eqn. (9.16). 

An example of the application of this technique is given in table 9.10 for five sam- 
ples of a hypothetical arthropod population where the mean ages of the egg (=x) 
and immature (=y) stages are 2.5 and 7.5 days, respectively, and no between-stage 
mortality occurs. Therefore, (y -x)=5 days, l,=l,=1.0, and the growth rate at 


sample 1 is computed as r = 1 In au = 0.206. The growth rate, r, for sample 2 is com- 
puted as r= I In = =0.131, and so forth. Note that the negative estimates for r in 


samples 4 and 5 suggest that the population is decreasing at these sample times. 


Estimating Population Structure 


Importance of age data 


Without age information, human demography would be unimaginable in some types 
of studies and impossible in others—for example, constructing Lexis diagrams, dis- 
aggregating age-period-cohort effects, tabulating actuarial rates, predicting future 
births and deaths, analyzing migration trends, projecting population numbers, or 
developing population policies (Carey et al. 2018). Indeed, demographers concerned 
primarily with human populations consider age as central to and as inextricable from 
their discipline as the concept of supply and demand is to economists, Darwinian 
selection is to evolutionary biologists, and differential calculus is to mechanical engi- 
neers. Without age data, the field of demography would be reduced to a shadow of 
its current self at best and completely disappear at worst. Aside from population stud- 
ies in a few subspecialties in human demography (e.g., remote indigenous peoples), 
the absence of age data in human population studies is the rare exception. 
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The profundity of not having information on individual and population age in 
studies of nonhuman species is often not fully appreciated by mainstream demogra- 
phers because of their exclusive focus on humans. But this lack is deeply frustrating 
to the majority of population biologists and applied ecologists. This is because the 
absence of information on age and age structure in populations of nonhuman spe- 
cies severely limits the scope and depth of demographic analysis and modeling in sev- 
eral important respects. First, the majority of the most sophisticated demographic 
models in the literature are developed for and concerned with human populations. 
These methods both assume and require information on individual age and popula- 
tion age structure. Therefore, without age data on nonhuman species, most of the 
classical demographic models, including cohort life tables and age-structured popu- 
lation models, apply mostly in theoretical and laboratory contexts rather than in the 
natural settings where they are the most relevant. Second, age is a major source of 
risk, which, as a general concept, underlies the quantification of various age-specific 
forces of transition, for example, in sexual maturation, marriage and divorce, repro- 
duction, disease acquisition, disablement, retirement, and death. Because force-of- 
transition concepts apply to changes of state in species across the Tree of Life (Jones 
et al. 2013), the lack of age information limits demographic analysis. Third, the results 
of demographic studies in the laboratory are of marginal value without the avail- 
ability of age data for cohorts and populations in the field. These limitations pre- 
clude opportunities to refine, adapt, and expand powerful demographic tools for use 
in the analysis of populations of nonhuman species. They also restrict the range of 
possibilities for creating new demographic concepts and building new models based 
on the treasure trove of life history (and thus demographic) characteristics observed 
across the Tree of Life. 


Age structure 


Age estimation for preadults of most nonhuman species is relatively straightforward 
because of extensive documentation of the duration of well-defined developmental 
stages (Lyons et al. 2012). Whereas age estimates for preadults of many invertebrate 
groups (e.g., nematodes) as well as for two vertebrate groups (i.e., fish and reptiles) 
are based largely on size, in other groups age is estimated by developmental stage, 
such as for insects (e.g., larvae; wingless preadults) and amphibians (e.g., tadpoles). 
The preadult stages for both avian and mammalian species are also relatively dis- 
tinct and the duration is well documented. For example, the young of passerine birds 
are classified as hatchling, nestling, and fledgling with known developmental times 
(and thus age intervals) for each. The replacement and growth of primary feathers 
indicates later developmental stages of preadulthood for many species, with feather 
coloration often distinguishing juvenile birds that are transitioning to adulthood. Pre- 
adult stages of mammals are typically based on size but often also on coloration 
patterns (e.g., spotted deer fawns), head features (short head morphology in ungu- 
late calves), or tooth development, eruption, and wear (e.g., felids; rodents). 
Whereas the methods of age estimation in preadults is relatively straightforward, 
for most species approximating the age of adult individuals, particularly individuals 
at middle and advanced ages, is challenging at best and intractable at worst. Many 
concepts and methods for estimating the age of individuals sampled from the wild 
are based on what is referred to as the “recording structure” (Klevezal 1996). This 
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FIGURE 9.8. Overview of aging methods for selected species: (a) wear and tear in butterflies 
(Molleman et al. 2007); (b) cuticular hydrocarbon analysis in mosquitoes (Gerade et al. 
2004); (c) tree ring dating (Baillie 1982); (d) shell thin sectioning in freshwater mussels 
(Neves and Moyer 1988); (e) otolith structure in fish (Campana and Thorrold 2001); (f) size 
in crocodiles (Zug 1993); (g) primary feathers in waterfowl (Lyons et al. 2012); (h) tooth 
wear and eruption in white-tailed deer (Gee et al. 2002); (i) epigenetic estimation in hump- 
back whales (Polanowski et al. 2014); (j) skeletochronological analysis in leatherback sea 
turtles (Avens et al. 2009); (k) counting cementum annuli in wild dogs (Mbizah et al. 2016); 
(l) cranial suture closure in humans (Key et al. 1994). 


term refers to animal structures, such as the shells of mollusks; scales, otoliths, and 
bones of fish; bones of amphibians, reptiles, and mammals; dentin and cementum of 
mammalian teeth; and the horny substance of claws and of some mammals. Record- 
ing structures are thus morphological structures that respond to changes of physio- 
logical condition of an individual as they grow (Klevezal 1996). A requirement of all 
recording structures is that these morphologically changed features must persist for 
a long time. Examples of the use of recording structure concepts as well as other 
approaches for estimating individual age are highlighted in fig. 9.8. 

Methods for estimating the age of adult insects include wear and tear and follicu- 
lar relics (Tyndale-Biscoe 1984), transcriptional profiling (Cook et al. 2006, 2008; 
Cook and Sinkins 2010), pteridine density in eye capsules (Lehane 1985; Krafsur et al. 
1995), and hydrocarbon layering in insect cuticles (Desena et al. 1999; Moore et al. 
2017). Although all of these methods can distinguish young individuals from old 
ones, few can accurately classify mid-aged individuals, and none can differentiate the 
age of individuals within the more advanced age groups. A comprehensive overview 
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of methods for estimating adult age in birds and mammals is presented in Lyons et al. 
(2012). Methods for aging fish using otolith layering are given in the papers by Cam- 
pana and Limburg (Campana and Thorrold 2001; Limburg et al. 2013), and for 
estimating tree age using methods of tree ring analysis are given in Baillie (2015) and 
Speer (2010). Haussmann and Vleck (2002) suggest that telomere length can be used 
to age animals (e.g., finches) of unknown age captured in the wild. 


Stage structure 


Stage-frequency analysis is the average time required for arthropods and other cold- 
blooded organisms to attain various stages in their development, and their survival 
to those stages (Pontius et al. 1989). This analysis has received considerable atten- 
tion because of its importance in applied ecology. The definitive method for deter- 
mining individual-level developmental and survival rates is to monitor the survival 
and developmental rates of newborn individuals maintained in solitary confinement; 
however, for logistical reasons, or because some species subgroups, such as solitary 
insects, cannot be maintained in solitary confinement, this approach may not be pos- 
sible. Data collection thus necessarily involves information on the development and 
survival outcomes of individuals maintained in groups. 

For example, suppose 100 newly laid spider mite eggs are placed in solitary con- 
finement on a single leaf disc in a petri dish lined with saturated cotton to keep the 
disc fresh. Each day the number in each stage (i.e., egg, immature, adult) is counted 
until all individuals have either completed development or died. On any given sam- 
pling date, more than one of the stages is present because there is variation in the 
developmental rates for each stage (fig. 9.9). The objective is to determine the aver- 
age duration of each of the first two stages. 
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FIGURE 9.9. Intra- and interstage transition rates for spider mite (T. urticae) preadult 
development from newly laid eggs through adulthood (Carey and Bradley 1982). Note 

the variance within and between stages: the first-to-last egg hatch ranges from 3 to 5 days; 
the first-to-last immature stage occurs from 3 to 12 days. The numbers aligned with the 
horizontal arrows correspond to the age-specific within-stage transition probabilities, and 
the numbers aligned with the downward-pointing arrows correspond to the between-stage 
transition probabilities. 
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Table 9.11. Multistage life table framework for estimating stage-specific developmental and 
survival probabilities for the spider mite (Tetranychus urticae) from egg to adult 


Number alive by stage 


Surviving 
Egg Immature Adult Time unhatched Surviving 
Age (x) (i=1) (i=2) (i=3) (t) eggs preadults 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
0 100 0 1.0000 1.0000 
l 99 1 0.9900 0.9900 
2 98 2 0.9800 0.9800 
3 85 12 3 0.8526 0.9702 
4 5 88 4 0.0490 0.9245 
5 0 86 5 0.0000 0.8598 
6 83 6 — 0.8254 
7 81 7 — 0.8089 
8 61 16 8 — 0.6066 
9 30 33 9 — 0.3033 
10 8 52 10 — 0.0758 
11 1 SS 11 = 0.0076 
12 0 52 12 — 0.0000 
3.37 7.85 


Source: Carey and Bradley (1982). 


There are three ways for an individual to exit an age class: (1) surviving to the 
next age within a stage, (2) surviving to the next age and into the next stage, or 
(3) dying. Thus each individual is subject to two competing transition risks, includ- 
ing the force of mortality and the force of (stage) transition. Using the general for- 
mula given in eqn. (9.30) for the multistage life tables contained in table 9.11, 


N= (Ne Yat") +(N3)(e) 9.30) 


The transitions shown for the immature stage at age 3 days can then be described 
as the number of immatures (i=2) attaining age 4 (x =3) and denoted as (N;). This 
is equal to the sum of the number of immatures that survive to day 4 (x =4) while 

ae + . 2.2. 
remaining in the immature stage (= N3;p3), and the product of the number of eggs 
age 3 (N;) and the probability of transitioning from the egg to the immature stage 
(p}°”’). The results (table 9.11) show that the mean durations for the egg and imma- 
ture stages are 3.37 and 4.48, respectively. The duration of the immature stage is 


determined by subtracting the egg duration from the total duration. 


Extracting Parameters from Captive Cohorts 


In this chapter we have thus far focused on estimating demographic parameters 
from populations in situ, but there is another set of models that have been developed 
for captive cohorts that use data gathered on the remaining life spans of captured 
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individuals to estimate the age structure of the wild population from which they are 
sampled (Müller et al. 2004; Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2012). The underlying con- 
cept is that a population’s age structure and its death distribution are uniquely inter- 
connected, and with certain simplifying assumptions the age structure can be esti- 
mated from the death distribution using demographic models and reference life 
tables. The theoretical foundations for the captive cohort method (Miiller et al. 
2007; Vaupel 2009; Carey et al. 2018) have been extended to estimate the age struc- 
ture in a wild Medfly population (Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2008; Carey 2011), to 
explore the implications of postcapture patterns of reproduction (Kouloussis et al. 
2011) and age bias in sampling (Kouloussis et al. 2009), to estimate shifts in mean 
age (Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2012), and to identify physiological changes as pop- 
ulations (of mosquitoes) prepare for hibernation in late fall (Papadopoulos et al. 
2016). In this section we illustrate the analysis of postcapture information using 
methods commonly used in cohort studies (e.g., life tables), and then, with simplify- 
ing assumptions, we show how this information can be used to estimate population 
age structure. 


Captive cohort life table 


Life table concepts and methods can be brought to bear on live-captured insects by 
considering them as a “population cohort”—a group of individuals (a cohort) expe- 
riencing the same event (their capture) at the same time, in other words, a captive 
cohort. Survival and mortality of these individuals is monitored (typically in the lab- 
oratory) from capture through the death of the last individual. Standard life table 
methods are used for cohort data analysis, but age is confounded with other sources 
of frailty, for example, host or reproductive status. Thus the interpretation of differ- 
ences in life table parameters between two population samples (e.g., cohort survival 
or period mortality) is that differences in the postcapture age patterns of survival 
imply differences in their overall frailty of which chronological (or biological) age 
may be the primary source of the frailty differences. 

A summary of postcapture longevity for Medflies captured during July and Sep- 
tember in Greece by Carey and his colleagues (Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2008) is 
given as an abridged life table in table 9.12 and graphically in fig. 9.10. Average 
longevity of captured Medflies differed by two weeks (56 days in September versus 
42 days in July). The September captures were less frail, as shown with the high 
early postcapture survival, and also much longer lived, with around a 40-day differ- 
ence in the last fly dying between the two months of capture. The inset in fig. 9.10 
shows the differences in life-days over the postcapture life course of the sampled 
flies. 


Mortality equivalencies 


Mortality equivalences for the different postcapture life expectancies can be gener- 
ated by scaling an original mortality schedule. Let ê and êẹ denote new expecta- 
tions of life at birth for cohorts A and B based on modified age-specific mortality 
schedules à“ and 4°, where 
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FIGURE 9.10. Medfly postcapture survival for individuals trapped in Chios Island, Greece, 
during July (e; =42.1 days) and September (e; = 56.0 days) of 2005. Inset shows the survival 
differences between cohorts that sum to the 14.1 day difference in average post-capture 
longevity. (Source: Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2008) 


qr =(1+8)q2 (9:31) 


qe=(1+8)q2 (9.32) 


and where qê and qÈ denote the original mortality schedules for cohorts A and B, 
respectively (Carey 1993). The odds ratios (OR) for the original schedule relative to 
the new schedule is then scaled to generate an equivalent life expectancy that can be 
computed as 


OR = Se (9.33) 


Results shown in fig. 9.11 reveal that the highest mortality occurred in early July, 
and the lowest in September and October when mortality differed by nearly eightfold— 
that is, from a 6-value of nearly 4 to a 6-value of around 0.5. 


Survival curve analysis 


Robine (2001) and Cheung, Robine, and their colleagues (Cheung et al. 2005) intro- 
duced the concept of three dimensions of the survival curve: (1) horizontalization, 
which corresponds to how long a cohort and how many survivors can live before 
aging-related deaths significantly decrease the proportion of survivors; (2) vertical- 
ization, which corresponds to how concentrated aging-related deaths are around the 
modal age of death; and (3) longevity extension, which corresponds to how far the 
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Table 9.12. Abridged (5-day interval) life tables for Medfly captive cohorts sampled in July 
(n=195) and September (n =268) 


Age July captures September captures 

x N, L qx d. ex N, L qx d. ex 
0 195 1.0000 0.0359 0.0359 42.1 268 1.0000 0.0261 0.0261 56.0 
5 188 0.9641 0.0426 0.0410 38.6 261 0.9739 0.0077 0.0075 52.4 


10 180 0.9231 0.0444 0.0410 35.2 259 0.9664 0.0039 0.0037 47.8 
15 172 0.8821 0.0523 0.0462 31.7 258 0.9627 0.0155 0.0149 43.0 
20 163 0.8359 0.1227 0.1026 28.4 254 0.9478 0.0354 0.0336 38.6 
25 143 0.7333 0.0839 0.0615 27.0 245 0.9142 0.0898 0.0821 35.0 
30 131 0.6718 0.1069 0.0718 24.2 223 0.8321 0.0987 0.0821 33.2 


35 117 0.6000 0.1111 0.0667 21.8 201 0.7500 0.1443 0.1082 31.5 
40 104 0.5333 0.1635 0.0872 19.2 172 0.6418 0.0930 0.0597 31.4 


45 87 0.4462 0.2069 0.0923 17.5 156 0.5821 0.1795 0.1045 29.4 
50 69 0.3538 0.1449 0.0513 16.4 128 0.4776 0.1328 0.0634 30.3 
55 59 0.3026 0.2034 0.0615 13.8 111 0.4142 0.1441 0.0597 29.5 
60 47 0.2410 0.3617 0.0872 11.6 95 0.3545 0.0632 0.0224 29.1 
65 30 0.1538 0.2333 0.0359 11.8 89 0.3321 0.1348 0.0448 25.9 
70 23 0.1179 0.5652 0.0667 9.7 77 0.2873 0.1948 0.0560 24.5 
75 10 0.0513 0.1000 0.0051 14.0 62 0.2313 0.1774 0.0410 24.8 
80 9 0.0462 0.3333 0.0154 9.3 51 0.1903 0.0980 0.0187 24.7 
85 6 0.0308 0.3333 0.0103 9.2 46 0.1716 0.1304 0.0224 22.1 
90 4 0.0205 0.5000 0.0103 7.5 40 0.1493 0.0750 0.0112 20.0 
95 2 0.0103 0.5000 0.0051 7.5 37 0.1381 0.1622 0.0224 16.4 
100 1 0.0051 0.0000 0.0000 7.5 31 0.1157 0.3226 0.0373 14.1 
105 1 0.0051 1.0000 0.0051 2.5 21 0.0784 0.0952 0.0075 14.6 
110 0 0.0000 0.0000 0.0 19 0.0709 0.2632 0.0187 9.9 
115 14 0.0522 0.5000 0.0261 8.9 
120 7 0.0261 0.2857 0.0075 9.4 
125 5 0.0187 0.4000 0.0075 8.5 
130 3 0.0112 0.0000 0.0000 7.5 
135 3 0.0112 1.0000 0.0112 2.5 
140 0 0.0000 0.0000 0.0 


Source: Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. (2008). 


highest normal life durations can exceed the modal age of death. These measures were 
developed primarily for characterizing historical changes in the degree of rectangu- 
larization (“squaring the curve”) of human survival. 

One of the major differences between longevity databases for humans versus those 
for nonhuman species is sample size. Whereas there are typically records for tens, or 
hundreds, of thousands of deaths by age and sex for humans, the longevity records 
involving studies of nonhuman species often are in the range of a few score (primates), 
a few hundred (rodents), or a few thousand (insects, worms). Although a modal age 
of death can be computed with any data set, a statistically significant modal age is only 
identifiable for data sets containing deaths of a few thousand individuals. This is espe- 
cially true for the use of the captive cohort method, where the sample sizes involve a 
few score or a few hundred individuals. 
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FIGURE 9.11. Seasonal changes in the value of ó in estimating seasonal changes in Medfly 
frailty based on equivalencies in the scale of mortality relative to an overall seasonal mean. 
Inset shows the changes in the post-capture longevity through the summer and fall months. 


Given this constraint on estimating the modal ages for the death distribution for 
small data sets from captive cohort studies, we introduce a simplified approach here 
that is based on the slope of the survival curve at early, middle, and advanced ages. 
We start with the concept presented in fig. 9.12 of a stylized survival curve in which 
three slopes are computed using regression methods, including the following (modi- 
fied from Cheung et al. 2005): 


(1) horizontalization—survival slope between age 0 and 1,=0.90 
(2) verticalization—survival slope between |,=0.90 and 1, =0.10 


(3) longevity extension—survival slope between |,=0.10 and the age of the 
last individual to die (x=) 


Let Si, Sy, and Sir denote the slopes of the straight lines defining horizontaliza- 
tion, verticalization, and longevity extension, respectively. Simple algebra yields slopes 
where A, B, and C in fig. 9.12 specify survival at birth and survival to the ages when 
10% and 90% are dead, respectively, and D is the age of the oldest individual. 


SHE (ole) (9.34) 
X3 
S= laha) (9.35) 
(Xc¢— Xe) 
Sir = lso Tay) (9.36) 
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FIGURE 9.12. Schematic showing the three dimensions of the survival curve, including 
horizontalization, verticalization, and longevity extension. The gray curve represents 
observed survival, and the black lines represent the straight-line fits between points labeled 
A, B, C, and D that correspond to survival rates of 1.0, 0.9, 0.1 and 0.0, respectively. The 
slopes of these three straight lines for A-B, B-C, and C-D specify the three survival curve 
dimensions. 


For example, using data from the Medfly postcapture survival curves in July and 
September (fig. 9.13), we can do a comparison of these three dimensions across the 
two capture periods. Horizontalization, the rate of decline for this component of the 
survival curves, was over 2-fold greater in the July captures relative to those captured 
in September. Whereas the first 10% of deaths occurred after two weeks for the July 
Medfly captures, it occurred after around a month for the September captures—that 
is, twice as long. For verticalization, there was a nearly 1.5-fold difference in the slopes 
of the postcapture survival curves between the July versus the September captures. 
The period that elapsed from 90% alive to 10% alive was 58 and 75 days for the 
July and September captures, respectively. For longevity extension, the tails of the 
survival curves for Medflies captured on the two sampling dates were very similar 
with similar slopes, to nearly four decimal places, and durations differing by only 3 
days—that is, 34 days for July captures versus 38 days for September captures. 


Population structure 
Frailty structure 


In the analysis of postcapture survival, the “cohort” of individuals may be heteroge- 
neous, and this can pose unique issues for the estimation of survival. In populations 
of insects and other invertebrates, individuals within a captured cohort are a single 
age class for species where there is a synchronous emergence of adults, such as may- 
flies. In most other plant and animal species, a captive cohort consists of individu- 
als of mixed ages and the exact composition is unknown. Frailty, and thus the 
probability of death, varies with age; thus the time trajectory of mortality for a 
sample of individuals captured in the wild is determined by the age composition of 
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FIGURE 9.13. Medfly postcapture survival curves for July and September samples. Numbers 
in dashed lines are linear regression slopes for the three dimensions of the curves. See legend 
in fig. 9.12. 


the captured cohort. This age composition may change during the season or between 
locations. We address the consequences of age on the captured cohort’s survival 
under four different scenarios. 


CASE I 

For the first case we consider single cohorts at different capture ages. The survival 
curves shown in fig. 9.14a correspond to the hypothetical situation in which indi- 
viduals from the wild are collected from a single wild Medfly cohort immediately 
after emerging (young only) and again at 50 days (middle age) and 90 days (old age). 
Survival of young individuals is extremely high (flat slope) until around 50 days at 
which time they begin dying off more rapidly. Note that some individuals survive 
beyond 125 days. For individuals collected at 50 days initial survival is moderate, 
but it is substantially less than survival for young individuals during their first days 
postcapture. Survival then drops off rapidly and no individuals live beyond 75 days. 
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Survival for 90-day-old individuals is relatively short with an extremely steep decline 
immediately after capture and no individuals live beyond 30 days postcapture. 


CASE II 

In the second case we consider a cohort with a mixture of young and middle-aged 
subcohorts. At the time of sampling this hypothetical population consists of a mix- 
ture of newborn (age 0) and 50-day-old individuals (fig. 9.14b). The earliest deaths 
of the middle-aged subcohort drives the overall cohort survival downward immedi- 
ately. The steepness of the decline depends on the relative initial number of middle- 
aged individuals in the cohort. As the (originally) middle-age subcohort dies off, the 
higher survival of the (original) newborn subcohort (though now older) becomes a 
larger proportion of the total. As a result, the decrease in survival slows into the inter- 
mediate postcaptive ages until the time when the original newborn cohort reaches 
more advanced ages. At this point the steepness of the decline in survival increases 
drastically. Maximum postcapture longevity is 140 days due to the presence of the 
newborn age class in the original cohort. 


CASE III 

In the third case we consider a cohort with a mixture of young and old sub-cohorts. At 
the time of sampling this hypothetical population consists of a mixture of newborn 
(age 0) and 90-day-old individuals (fig. 9.14c). The much higher death rates of the older 
individuals immediately drive the overall cohort survival steeply downward. At middle 
captive ages, the depth and steepness of the decline depends on the relative proportion 
of the older individuals in the cohort. As the older subcohort completely dies off, after 
around three weeks, the overall cohort survival is determined solely by survival in the 
only remaining subcohort, the original newborns. This change in the composition of 
the cohort results in improved survival in the intermediate postcaptive ages until which 
time the original newborn cohort reaches the more advanced ages. Maximum post- 
capture longevity is 140 days due to the presence of newborns in the original cohort. 


CASE IV 

In the fourth case we consider a cohort with a mixture of middle-aged and old sub- 
cohorts. At the time of sampling this hypothetical population consists of a mixture 
of middle-age (50-day) and old-age (90 day) subcohorts (fig. 9.14d). Because the aver- 
age age of the overall cohort is high (because there are no newborns present), sur- 
vival begins declining immediately after capture with virtually no slowing at any time 
through the maximum postcapture age of 75 days. 


Age structure 


The general concept of age estimation using captive cohort methods is illustrated in 
fig. 9.15, in which the postcapture death distributions of population samples differ 
markedly depending on population age and age structure. Here we introduce the 
model from Müller and his colleagues (2007) that was applied to field experiments 
with Medflies (Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2008). The model includes three cohorts: 
C, the population of wild-caught captive cohorts; R, the reference cohorts that are 
age homogeneous and are raised in the laboratory from birth; and W, the wild cohorts. 
Here x* denotes the time elapsed since capture of the captive cohort. Since the ages 
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FIGURE 9.14. Captive cohort survival patterns for hypothetical Medfly populations based on 
(a) single cohorts at different ages when captured, including young only (0 days old), middle 
age only (50 days old), and old only (90 days old); and mixtures of (b) young and middle age, 
(c) young and old, and (d) middle age and old. The solid black curves at the top and bottom 
correspond to the mixture extremes, with the lighter-shaded curves depicting progressively 
greater proportions of the most frail subcohort. The original cohort was created using a 
Gompertz model with a and b parameters equal to 0.0001 and 0.072, respectively. Expecta- 
tions of life (ep) at capture were 83.0, 35.4, and 8.6 days, respectively, for young, middle-age, 
and old cohorts. 


of individuals in this cohort are unknown, x* does not correspond to any individu- 
al’s actual age. Age x denotes the actual age of individuals in the wild, the popula- 
tion distribution of which the model aims to infer. With these conventions, eqn. (3) 
in Miller et al. (2007)—which provides a basic relationship between the survival 
function of the captive population, the survival function of the reference cohort, and 
the density of the age distribution of the wild population—is found to have the fol- 
lowing discrete counterpart in demographic notation: 


O x) 


(28377) 


This is obtained from the continuous version by replacing the survival functions of 
the reference and captive cohorts by their discrete counterparts, l, and lg, and replac- 
ing the (continuous) age density in the wild by cy. Taking differences in eqn. (9.37) 
simultaneously on both sides of the equation (corresponding to differentiation of 
both sides of eqn. (3) in Miller et al. 2007) yields 


Rae 


c (x 


| (x) 


xe 
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(9.38) 
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FIGURE 9.15. Schematic depicting hypothetical age distributions of younger and older 
populations and their corresponding postcapture death distributions. 


Given that the quantities cs and cg can be determined from the observed survival in 
captive and reference cohorts, eqn. (9.38) can be used to determine the unknown tar- 
get quantity cw by numerical deconvolution. This deconvolution is not entirely 
straightforward, as the quantity of interest, cy, is nested in the sum on the right-hand 
side of the equation. Miiller et al. (2007) provide an analysis of the assumptions and 
the implementation of this somewhat complex procedure. 

Conceptually, the basic assumption for estimating the age structure using the cap- 
tive cohort method with a reference life table is that, once removed from the wild and 
reared from that moment forward in the laboratory, individuals in the captive cohort 
will be subject to the age-specific mortality rates as reference individuals of known 
age. Thus, the survival of all individuals age 10 days at capture will, regardless of 
their past history, die at the same rate as 10-day-old individuals that have always been 
maintained in the laboratory. That this assumption is certainly violated does not 
invalidate the broader concept if age is generalized as a frailty proxy and the results 
of the study are considered as an outcome of the frailty structure of the population. 

For example, consider a population sample consisting of two age classes, 10 and 
15 days, where N,)=800 and N,;=200 denote the number in the sample for these 
respective age classes (table 9.13). If these flies are subject to the age-specific survival 
rates, p,, as given in table 9.13, then 


N, (0) = 1,000 

N, (1) = pio N, (10) + pis N, (15) = 900 

N, (2) = Pio pa Ny (10) + pis Pig Ny (15) =775 

N, (3) = Pio Pur Piz Nw (10) Pis Pig Piz Ny (15) = 636 


N, (4) = Pio P11 Piz Pas Nw (10) + Pis Pie P17 Pig Nw (15) =495 


N, (5) = Pio Pu P12 Pis Pig Nw (10) + Pas P16 P17 Pis Pio N, (15) =364 
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Survival of the mixed age cohort of 1,000 newly captured individuals through the 
first iteration, denoted N, (1), will equal the sum total of survival of each captured 
age class through one time step. For example, the fraction of all wild individuals in 
age class 0, N, (0), that survive one step is calculated from the reference life table as 


hO). 
1, (0) 


the fraction of all wild individuals in age class 1, N, (1), that survive one step is cal- 


1, (2) 


culated as 8 (i.e., the probability of surviving from age class 1 to age class 2). The 
R 


i.e., the probability of surviving from age class 0 to age class 1). It follows that 


same analytics apply to the fraction of individuals in age class 2 that survive to age 
class 3. These relationships are given as 


la (3) 
1, (2) 


k, 


La 
1.0) 


N, (1) = N, (0) INT] 


N, (l) 


N, (2) 


(9.39) 


Thus N,(1) is computed as 


Ae ig = 
1.00 0.75 0.50 


N,(1) = 421 


This process is repeated for the number surviving 2 days: 


(9.40) 


The fraction of all wild individuals in age class 0, N,, (0), that survive two time steps 


1, (2) 


is then calculated from the reference life table as ® 
R 


(i.e., the probability of surviv- 


ing from age class 0 to age class 2). And the fraction of individuals who are age 1 


; ee l. (3 
that survive two captive time steps is calculated as IG) Thus 


R 


2u a 5 


1.00 0.75 


N.(2)=192 
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And the same is true for the number in each age class surviving for 3 days: 


(6) 


N,(3)=N, (0); (0) 


0.25 
= 0) S 9.41 
*T.00 


=75 


The formulas for Drosophila captive cohort survival, N.(x), in 10-day intervals 
for a wild population, the relationship of age distribution in the wild and death 
distribution in the laboratory, and the parameters in a nonstationary hypothetical 
wild population are contained in tables 9.14, 9.15, and 9.16, respectively. 


Consider Further 


The foundational concepts and models on which much of the content in this chapter 
rests are contained in the earlier chapters (e.g., demography basics; life tables; stable 
population theory), and a number of the entries in chapter 11 (Biodemography Shorts) 
involve applications of demographic concepts and principles (e.g., the Group 4 sub- 
group concerned with animal biodemography). A starting point for readers interested 
in delving deeper into applied demography is Swanson et al. (1996) and Burch (2018), 
both of which are concerned with the major scope of applied demography, and 
the books by Keyfitz (Keyfitz and Beekman 1984; Keyfitz and Caswell 2010) and 
Caswell (2001) for perspectives on human demography and population biology, 
respectively. 

Other excellent sources of more in-depth demographic content include methods 
for Bayesian estimation of age-specific survival from incomplete mark-—recapture/ 


Table 9.13. Example of postcapture survival in a sample of flies consisting of two subcohorts 
of 10- and 15-day-old individuals 


Flies of unknown age in mixed-age population sample Captive cohort 
Captive Captured 10-day-old flies Captured 15-day-old flies Survival Deaths 
Age x* x N(x) phx) d(x) x N(x) phx) d(x) N(x*) d(x*) 
0 10 800 0.95 40 15 200 0.70 60 1000 100 
1 11 760 0.90 76 16 140 0.65 49 900 125 
2 12 684 0.85 103 17 91 0.60 36 775 139 
3 13 581 0.80 116 18 55 0.55 25 636 141 
4 14 465 0.75 116 19 30 0.50 15 495 131 
5 15 349 — 20 15 — 364 
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Table 9.14. Formulas for captive cohort survival, N,(x), in 10-day intervals for 
a wild D. melanogaster population 


Age class N,(x) Formulas 
0 1,000 = Radix 
10 N,(10) = Ny Ore Ny (10) Soo +N, (70) sO 
R R R 
_ lk (20) | lr (30) , 1, (80) 
20 N,(20) = NO) Gy a AA 
30 N(30)= — N.( BELAN, (10) co +N, (50) so 
40 N,(40) = N, (0) a N,, (10) aC +N, (40) ac 
_ l (50) 15(60) a ao EO 
50 N,(50) = N,, (0) 1, (0) N,, (10) (10) + N, BO TBO) 
_ 1, (60) 1, (70) 1, (80) 
60 N,(60) = N,, (0) 1, (0) NAO ao)? Nw?) 1, (20) 
_ In(70) | o (80) 
70 N,(70) = N,, (0) 1: (0) +N, (10) 1, (10) 
80 N,(80) = N. (0) cl 
90 0 


Note: Based on a radix of 1,000 captured individuals of unknown age and life table rates in a 
reference cohort, lk (x). 


recovery data (Colchero and Clark 2012; Colchero et al. 2012), mark-recapture 
concepts applied to human populations and in epidemiology (Fienberg 1972; Hook 
and Regal 1995; vanderHeijden et al. 2009; Coumans et al. 2017), and senescence in 
the wild when birth and death dates are unknown (Zajitschek et al. 2009). Nearly 
all the chapters in the seventh edition of the Wildlife Techniques Manual (Silvy 
2012) and especially the chapter on estimating animal abundance by Pierce et al. 
(2012) is relevant to this material. The software program MARK provides parame- 
ter (e.g., survival) estimates in studies using recaptured or reencountered marked 
animals. The program and its capabilities are described in White and Burnham 
(1999) and available at http://www.phidot.org/software/mark/index.html. The US 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC) posts online lessons in basic epidemiological 
concepts, principles, and methods at https://www.cdc.gov/ophss/csels/dsepd/ss1978 
/index.html. The chapter on wildlife demography by Jean-Dominique Lebreton and 
Jean-Michel Gaillard (2016) contains sections ranging from the history of wildlife 
demography research and tools for demographic assessment to an overview of wild- 
life demography and population growth rate along the slow-fast continuum. A paper 
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Table 9.16. Parameters in nonstationary hypothetical wild population for captive cohort 
analysis 


Age or Wild Reference Captive Captive 
captive age population life table survival deaths 
x or x° Ny(x) I(x) No(x*) d, (x°) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

0 300 1.000 1000 579 
1 125 0.750 421 229 
2 225 0.500 192 117 

3 350 0.250 75 75 
4 0 0.000 0 


on Insect demography by Carey (2001) includes sections on applied demography in 
an entomological context. The paper by Hargrove et al. (2011) describes a general 
mortality model developed for the tsetse fly—an important disease vector in Africa. 
Additional papers concerned with residual demography include work by Carey, Müller, 
and their colleagues (Miiller et al. 2004, 2007; Carey, Papadopoulos, et al. 2008; 
Carey, Müller, et al. 2012; Carey 2019). 


Applied Demography II: 
Evaluating and Managing Populations 


A model is neither true nor false; only the theory similarity to what it 
represents. A theory is thus a metaphor between a model and data. 
And understanding in science is the feeling of similarity between complicated 
data and a familiar model. 
Julian Jaynes (1976), The Origin of Consciousness in the 
Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind 


The primary focus of this chapter is the use of demographic models for evaluating, 
comparing, and managing populations. In the first section on comparative demogra- 
phy, we draw on concepts introduced in earlier chapters to discuss methods to quan- 
tify differences in demographic metrics among populations. In the section on health 
and health span, we use the concept of population health in a life table context and 
apply it to such diverse topics as African buffalo populations, biomarkers of aging, 
a health classification for cities based on “infestation status,” and biological control. 
In the section on population harvesting, we use demographic approaches to deter- 
mine how best to manipulate populations for mass rearing and population culling. 
And in the last section on conservation, we develop models to evaluate the impacts 
of hunting and poaching, and we quantify data from a captive breeding program. 


Comparative Demography 


In these examples we start by introducing (or reintroducing) techniques to identify and 
compare the detailed actuarial properties of two or more cohorts in both basic (e.g., 
aging; population biology) and applied (e.g., conservation biology; population control) 
contexts. Using cohort life table data for three fruit fly species, we illustrate a collection 
of comparative concepts and methods, including graphical inspection of survival 
and mortality, synopses of life table traits, age-specific mortality slopes, Gompertzian 
parameters, mortality ratio crossovers, proportional differences in overall mortality, 
and age-specific contributions to differences in expectation of life at birth. 

We will compare the actuarial properties of three fruit fly species: two species in 
the fly family Tephritidae (referred to as the “true” fruit flies), including the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly (Ceratitis capitata) and the Mexican fruit fly (Anastrepha ludens), and 
one species in the fly family Drosophilidae (referred to as “small fruit flies”), the vin- 
egar fly (Drosophila melanogaster) (Carey et al. 1998a, 2005). The two tephritid 
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species are 5-8 times larger than the vinegar fly (i.e., housefly-size or slightly larger, 
versus gnat-size). Unlike the vinegar flies that lay their eggs on or in rotting fruit, the 
two tephritid species lay their eggs in growing fruit that are approaching market ripe- 
ness. These ecological differences between the species have shaped the evolution of 
their survival and mortality patterns. 


Basic metrics 


This first step of demographic comparison builds on concepts and graphical analysis 
presented in chapters 2 and 3, where we introduced survival and mortality curves, 
life table metrics, and the Gompertz model of mortality. 


Survival and mortality curves 


One of the first steps in any comparative actuarial analysis is to inspect and graphi- 
cally compare the survival (l) and mortality (q,) schedules of cohorts. Several simi- 
larities and differences are evident in the fruit fly survival and mortality schedules 
(fig. 10.1). First, the Mexfly’s survival is different from the survival in the Medfly and 
the Drosophila. Survival patterns are similar in these two latter species for their first 
20-30 days after which their patterns diverge slightly. These survival differences are 
reflected in the much lower mortality for the Mexfly relative to the other species 
(fig. 10.1, right) and the similarity in mortality for the other two species through their 
first 20+ days. Note also that the mortality in all species diverge at~25 days, and 
thus they have different actuarial aging rates (slopes); but at an age of slightly over 
60 days, the mortality rates of all three species converge. 


Life table metrics 


A complementary and usually simultaneous step in comparative actuarial analysis is 
to summarize and evaluate the key metrics from the life tables of, for this case, each 
of the three fruit fly species. There are three subcategories to this analysis: central 
tendencies, cohort age survival, and survival age spread (table 10.1). 

Central tendencies refer to the mean, median, and mode. The mean longevity in the 
Mexfly (48.7 days) exceeds that for the Medfly (34.1 days) by around two weeks, and 


1.0 oe 
ög Mexican fruit fly — 010- 
S ° (MX) x š 
= = 0.08 _| Mediterranean 
— 0.65 mm Mediterranean = fruit fly 
g 10 fruit fly (MD) = 0.06 4 Drosophila 
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š 2 sK & š 5 0.04- 
Drosophila 
2 a (DF) = 0.02- Mexican 
fruit fly 
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Age (days) Age (days) 


FIGURE 10.1. Female age-specific survival (left panel) and mortality (right panel) for the 
Medfly, Mexfly, and Drosophila melanogaster, based on smoothed data for each species. 
Note relative size differences between species (left-panel inset). 
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Table 10.1. Summaries of key metrics (in days) from life table analyses of female 
cohorts from three fruit fly species 


Fruit fly species 


Parameter/metric (in days) Mexican Mediterranean Drosophila 


Central tendencies 


Mean (eo) 48.7 34.1 38.0 

Median (1, =0.5) 52 35 42 

Mode (d, = max) 60 35 36 

Cohort survival age (x) 

L=0.75 39 27 26 
=0.25 62 45 50 
=0.10 71 56 62 
=0.01 87 81 75 

Survival durations 
75-25% (central half) 23 18 24 
10-1% (tail) 16 25 13 


it is greater than the Drosophila (38.0 days) by approximately 11 days. The median 
survival, defined as the age when only 50% of the cohort is still living, exceeds the mean 
longevity for all three species; but the relative age of modal death—the most frequent 
age of death—varies across species with the mode for the Mexfly exceeding, for the 
Medfly equaling, and for the Drosophila lower than, their respective survival means. 

To compare the cohort age survival, we can compare the three species at the same 
points on their survival curves. For example, the point where cohort survival was 
75% occurred by 40 days in the Mexfly, but only 26-27 days for the other two spe- 
cies. At approximately 60 days, 25% of the original Mexfly cohort was still alive, 
but 10% or less of the cohorts of the other two species were still alive. The original 
cohorts were not reduced to the last 1% in the Mexfly for nearly three months, but 
this survival level occurred 1-2 weeks earlier in the Medfly and Drosophila. 

The survival age spread, with respect to life expectancy, did not differ across spe- 
cies. Although life expectancies differed by over 10 days for the Mexfly and Dro- 
sophila, the time required for cohort survival in both species to drop from 75% to 
25% differed by only 1 day (i.e., 23 and 24 days, respectively). Interestingly, the Med- 
fly had the shortest life span but the longest survival tail, as reflected in the time 
required for survival in the original cohort to decrease from 10% to 1%. 


Gompertzian analysis 


The Gompertz model [u(x) =ae>*] is useful in comparative contexts because fitting 
the model to data reveals differences in mortality intercept (parameter a), slope 


(parameter b), and doubling time DT = = The results of model fitting for the mor- 


tality schedules of the three fruit fly species for the first 30 days are given in 
table 10.2. The initial mortality levels for the 30-day Gompertz fits of species-specific 
mortality are generally similar, and extremely low, ranging from around 0.002 (Dro- 
sophila) to 0.004 (Mexfly). These low and relatively similar levels of initial mortality 
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Table 10.2. Comparison of the Gompertz model parameters and doubling time for three 
fruit fly species 


Fruit fly species 


Gompertz parameter or metric Mexfly Medfly Drosophila 
a (initial mortality) 0.0037 0.0034 0.0019 

b (slope) 0.0310 0.10047 0.1180 
Mortality doubling time (days) 22.4 6.9 5.9 


Note: Linear least squares regressions of age versus In[u(x)] for the first 30 days were used to estimate model 
parameters. 


clearly had minimal impact on the between-species longevity differences. The main dif- 
ferences in 30-day survival probabilities across species were due to the rate of change in 
mortality with age, in other words, the Gompertz slope parameter, b. Note that b-values 
were over threefold greater in the Medfly and Drosophila compared to the Mexfly. 
This is reflected in the large differences in mortality doubling times, which were greater 
than 3 weeks for the Mexfly and less than 1 week for both of the other two species. 


Comparative mortality dynamics 
Mortality slopes 


The life table aging rate (LAR) (Horiuchi and Coale 1990), discussed in chapter 2, is 
denoted k, and is defined as the rate of change with age in the central death rate, m,, 
based on the formula 


k. =In(m,, ;) -—In(m,) (10.1) 


x 


The LARs for each of the species shown in fig. 10.2 reveal important across-species 
differences in changes in mortality schedules with age and in the magnitudes of these 
changes. The LAR for the Mexfly varies widely through age 40, ranging from a mor- 
tality slope of over 0.6 (rapid increase) to around —0.2 (moderate decrease). Mortal- 
ity in this species from around 40 to 70 days increases at a modest slope of 0.2 after 
which it rapidly decreases and then rapidly increases. The overall LAR patterns for 
the Medfly and the Drosophila are roughly similar to each other with high initial 
values gradually decreasing through ages 30 to 40 at which time they generally sta- 
bilize. These more constant levels are positive but very low for the Medfly and posi- 
tive at 0.01 to 0.02 for the Drosophila. 


Mortality ratios 


The mortality ratio (MR) of two age-specific schedules A and B is computed as 


A 
MR = (10.2) 
qx 
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FIGURE 10.2. Life table aging rates (LARs) for female cohorts in three fruit fly species and 
the species-specific mortality schedules from which the LARs were derived (panel (a)). 


where qê and qË denote mortality rates at age x for cohorts A and B, respectively. 
These ratios provide perspectives on the relative differences in mortality over the 
entire life course. For example, a ratio greater than unity (1.00) over all ages would 
indicate that mortality is greater in cohort A than in cohort B across their entire life 
courses. However, a mortality crossover occurs if respective mortality schedules 
change such that the schedules converge. A mortality crossover (or convergence) in 
humans can be described as an attribute of the relative rate of change, and the level 
of age-specific mortality rates in two population groups, where one group is “advan- 
taged” (i.e., lower relative mortality) and the other is “disadvantaged” (i.e., higher 
relative mortality) (Manton and Stallard 1984). For a crossover, the disadvantaged 
population must have age-specific mortality rates markedly higher than the advan- 
taged population through middle age at which time the rates change. Mortality cross- 
overs thus occur due to differences in rates of aging at the individual level and due 
to demographic selection where individuals with high mortality are selected out of 
the population and only the robust individuals survive to the older ages (Manton 
and Stallard 1984). This is also referred to as the “cohort-inversion model,” which is 
based on the concept that cohorts experiencing particularly hard or good times early 
in life will respond inversely later in life (Hobcraft et al. 1982). Mortality ratios pro- 
vide insights into the magnitude of mortality differences between two cohorts at each 
age, but they do not quantify the extent to which these differences contribute to dif- 
ferences in life expectancy. Although not illustrated here, the age ratios of other func- 
tions, including life expectancy and survival, are also useful in identifying important 
relative patterns of the cumulative consequences of mortality between cohorts (Carey 
1993). 

The ratio of the Drosophila and Medfly mortality schedules, given in fig. 10.3, 
show several important differences. The first is that the relative magnitude of the 
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FIGURE 10.3. Mortality ratio for the Drosophila and the Medfly. Note the three mortality 
crossovers at ages when their ratios are 1.0. 


differences in the mortality levels between the two species is modest. It was not 
until age 60 days that Drosophila mortality exceeded Medfly mortality, when it was 
two- to threefold greater, and before that time the schedules differed only slightly. 
The second major difference between these two mortality schedules is that Dro- 
sophila mortality was lower than the Medfly for nearly two full months (with a 
brief exception at 18-20 days). The third difference is that there were multiple 
mortality crossovers, twice in the age interval 18 to 20 days and then again at 
60 days. These crossovers reveal the divergence and convergence patterns of the 
between-species mortality patterns (i.e., relative waxing and waning of differences 
in actuarial aging). 


Mortality contributions to eo 


Life expectancies of the Mexfly and the Drosophila differed by 10.7 days (i.e., 48.7 
days and 38.0 days, respectively) (see table 10.1). The question of which age group 
accounts for these differences can be addressed using the formula for decomposing 
life expectancy differences between cohorts, as given in Carey (1993) (but also see 
Jdanov et al. 2017; Chisumpa and Odimegwu 2018). Let A, denote the change in 
expectation of life between two cohorts from age x to x + 1, and let I* and 1? denote 
survival to age x for cohorts A and B, respectively, and eĉ and ef denote expectation 
of life for cohorts A and B, respectively. Then 


A. =A-B (10.3) 


where 
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The contributions of mortality differences by age for the Drosophila versus the 
Mexfly are shown in fig. 10.4. The net sum of all bars (daily intervals) in this graphic 
equals the difference in the life expectancies of these two species (i.e., 10.7 days). A 
negative number indicates a contribution in favor of the Drosophila (leftmost group 
of bars below line), and a positive number indicates a contribution in favor of the 
Mexfly (rightmost group of bars above line). 

The distribution of the daily contributions of mortality differences reveals two 
important points. First, the tiny mortality advantage of the Drosophila in the first 
week relative to the Mexfly made a disproportionately large offsetting contribution 
to the differences in life expectancies. This is due to the effects at early ages because 
more Drosophila survived early ages and thus could contribute more life-days to life 
expectancy than otherwise would have occurred. Second, the majority of the differ- 
ences in contributions occurred at early-middle age in both species, a time when mor- 
tality rates were in the earlier stages of convergence. Thus the effects on ey of earlier 
mortality in both cases had the most substantial impact on e, differences, even though 
both the relative and absolute mortality differences between these two species was 
much greater at older ages. 
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FIGURE 10.4. Contributions of mortality differences to life expectancy differences in the 
Mexfly versus the Drosophila. 
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Mortality proportional equivalences 


Although the life expectancies of two cohorts may differ by, for example, 10%, it 
does not follow that the differences in their mortality schedules differ by this same 
percentage. Indeed, a number of demographers have asked this question: How 
much do differences in mortality rates determine differences in life expectancies? 
(see Pollard 1982; Keyfitz 1985; Vaupel 1986). Adopting methods from these demog- 
raphers, this question can be addressed by letting ë? and é} denote new expecta- 
tions of life at birth for cohorts A and B based on modified age-specific mortality 
schedules à* and á, 


ay = (1+8)qy (tore 


g = (1+ 84 (10.7) 


where qê and qÈ denote the original mortality schedules for cohorts A and B, respec- 
tively (Carey 1993). 

The results of uniform scaling of mortality from 6 =-0.5 to ò= 1.0 for the mortal- 
ity schedules for the three fruit fly species is shown in fig. 10.5. The interpretation of 
the case when ó = —0.4 indicates that if the Mexfly age-specific mortality schedule is 
multiplied by a factor that reduces the rates uniformly across all age classes by 40% 
(i.e., 60% of the original since 1+5=0.6 when ò= -0.4), then the expectation of life 
for a newborn cohort of this species is increased from its original value of just under 
49 days (at open circle labeled A in fig. 10.5) to approximately 60 days. Thus, a 40% 
uniform decrease in mortality across all ages yields a 20% increase in life expectancy 
for this species. Similarly, a doubling of mortality across all Mexfly ages occurs when 
6=1.0 (ie., 1+6=14+1=2). Thus Mexfly life expectancy is computed as~30 days 
when age-specific mortality across all ages is doubled; in other words, a 40% decrease in 
life expectancy has an outcome resulting from a 100% uniform increase in mortality. 

These same concepts can be used to interpret the level of mortality changes needed 
in the species-specific life expectancies for equivalencies (fig. 10.5). Specifically, (1) an 
overall 50% reduction in mortality (6=-0.5) in the Mediterranean and Drosophila 
fruit fly mortality schedules is required for their e9’s to equal that of the Mexican 
fruit fly (from A to A); (2) a 20% reduction (ë =—0.2) in Medfly mortality is required for 
its ep to equal that of the Drosophila (from B to B); (3) an increase in Mexican fruit 
fly mortality of 100% (ó = 1.0) is needed for its eo to equal that of the Medfly (from 
B to Š); and (4) an increase in mortality of around 35% (Š = 0.35) for eg in the Dro- 
sophila is required to equal that for the Medfly (from C to O). 


Health and Health Span 


In his perspective piece on development of genetically tractable models to assess health 
span in animal models, Tatar (2009) argues that understanding health span is the 
most relevant clinical, social, and economic feature of aging research and that the 
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FIGURE 10.5. Change in expectation of life at age 0 for three fruit fly species relative to 
uniform proportional changes in their mortality (6-value). The open circles represent 
observed species-specific eo labeled A, B, and C, and the closed circles correspond to the 
-values required for equivalencies across species. For example, A corresponds to the 
observed ey of the Mexican fruit fly and A corresponds to a reduction of 0.5 (6=—0.5) in 
the overall mortality of both the Medfly and Drosophila that is needed for each of their es 
to equal that of the Mexfly. 


model systems of worms, flies, and mice are potentially powerful tools to achieve this 
aim. Most importantly, in order to maximize the use of these nonhuman systems to 
address health aspects of human aging, health span needs to be made an operational 
metric. 

There are at least four reasons why basic health span studies on nonhuman spe- 
cies are important (Grotewiel et al. 2005; Kirkland and Peterson 2009; Hamerman 
2010; Murphy et al. 2011). 


(1) Identification of system(s) failure(s). Functional senescence studies will 
identify key organ systems that fail with age, some of which may be 
directly involved in survival or tied to impaired functional status but not 
mortality. 


(2) Establishing connections between life span and health span. Studies of 
functional senescence can shed important light on the mechanistic connec- 
tions between life span and health span. For example, it is often not clear 
whether manipulations that extend life span affect systems equally or 
selectively. 


(3) Biomarker identification. Studies of health span have the potential to iden- 
tify biomarkers for aging and health. Such biomarkers will allow research- 
ers to assess whether an intervention aimed at extending life span or 
health span is effective. 
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(4) Intervention concepts and techniques. Given that older adults often pri- 
oritize late-life functionality over life extension, studying functional 
senescence will help identify the pathophysiological changes associated 
with aging. This will further our understanding of how these changes affect 
both health span and life span in order to ultimately identify interventions 
that lessen the adverse effects of age on health status. 


Condition scoring: African buffalo 


It is well known in human demography that the quantity of life (individual longev- 
ity) generally follows from the quality of life (individual health). Health statistics for 
human populations are used to interpret trends in mortality and the basis for assump- 
tions for projecting mortality into the future (Lamb and Siegel 2004). The conceptu- 
alization of human population health includes not only life expectancy and infant 
mortality but also the prevalence of morbid conditions, healthy life expectancy, and 
health-related quality of life (Manton and Stallard 1991). Summary measures of 
health have a number of potential applications, including (among others) comparing 
the health of one population with the health of another population or of the same 
population at two different times. These measures provide insights into the effects of 
nonfatal health conditions on overall population health and inform debates on pri- 
orities for health research (Murray et al. 1999). 

Many of these same concepts and arguments apply to populations of nonhuman 
species and are especially relevant to species that are threatened or critically endan- 
gered or to species that are seasonally stressed. In this section we present as a case 
study an overview of assessment and scoring methods for health in the African buf- 
falo, a species whose populations experience drought stress virtually every year and 
severe stress every several decades when dearth conditions become extreme as occurs 
in the African savanna. 


Condition indices 


Rather than focusing on individual-level measures, conservation biologists have tra- 
ditionally approached health in nonhuman species in the wild based on population 
change, where increasing populations are considered healthy and decreasing popula- 
tions unhealthy (Stevenson and Woods Jr. 2006). However, in an attempt to identify 
the mechanisms underlying these population changes, the focus can be shifted to 
assessing the health of wild animals that are based, at least in part, on the health lit- 
erature in the veterinary sciences (Edmonson et al. 1989). For example, studies of 
many species have shown that annual survival is highly correlated with body mass, 
particularly during the winter (Haramis et al. 1986). 


Health multistate life table 


Criteria for describing the health state and risk of death are presented in table 10.3. 
The life cycle schematic and the corresponding transition matrix for projecting the 
development and health stage transitions in the African Cape buffalo are shown in 
fig. 10.6, and a multistate life table for this species is given in table 10.4. (See chap- 
ter 6 for more background on multistage models). 
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Several aspects of fig. 10.6a, b, and table 10.4 merit comment. First, these illus- 
trate differences in the ages at which individuals may transition between stages. For 
example, not all individuals become sexually mature at the same age, nor do indi- 
viduals transition to different health states at the same rates. Second, death rates may 
differ drastically among individuals of the same age who are in different health states. 
For example, the hypothetical multistage life table shows that individuals between 
14 and 18 years old are distributed across all four health stages and their risk is less 
determined by their chronological age per se and more by their health state. Some 


Table 10.3. Description of assessment criteria for individual components of body condition 
scoring in the African buffalo 


Number Stage Adult health description Risk 

1 Newborn/ — High to 
Juvenile moderate 

2 Mature Ribs not visible; fatty layer on and between ribs; spine Low 
adult bones not visible; convex; smooth rear; hip bones not 
(Health I) visually apparent; tail base sits in depression; coat 


glossy over entire body; walking and cantering fully 
enabled; social rank high; dominance and threat 
displays common. 


3 Mature Few to some ribs visible; spine bones not visible; Elevated 
adult spine feels flat; hip bones can be seen, round, 
(Health II) smooth appearance; tail base on level with surround- 
ing tissue; thin coat covering entire body; few bald 
patches; walking fully enabled; minor trouble with 
cantering; social rank intact; minor changes in 
frequency of dominance and threat displays. 


4 Old adult Ribs clearly visible in center of rib cage; abdomen High 
(Health III) ridged; spine palpable as slightly elevated bony center 
line; points of hips distinctly visible; hip bones easy 
to feel; tail base protrudes slightly; some bald patches 
of coat behind shoulders or flanks; some problems 
walking and running; social rank moderately reduced; 
dominance displays rare; increasing frequency of 
submissive displays. 


5 Senile adult Ribs clearly visible with deep depressions; vertebrae Severe 
(Health IV) distinguishable by sight; hip bones protrude beyond 

the hip point; emaciated rear; tissue surrounding tail 

base forms round hollow; majority of body area bald 

or very sparsely coated; major struggles walking and 

running; social rank low; location in herd or subherd 

in rear; submissive displays common with no 

dominance threats or displays. 


Source: Abbreviated version from Table 1 in Ezenwa et al. (2009). 

Note: We used The Behavioral Guide to African Mammals (Estes 1991) as a guide for inferring behavioral changes 
that likely occur with (or perhaps cause) changes in health state. Also see Hafez and Schein (1962), Sinclair (1977), 
Mloszewski (1983), Jolles et al. (2008), and Peterson and Ferro (2012) for ecological conditions that reduce health state 
and increase risk. 
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FIGURE 10.6. African Cape buffalo health models: (a) life cycle schematic depicting within- 
and between-stage transitions for a hypothetical cohort of African Cape buffalo; (b) corre- 
sponding transition matrix for a five-state model or multistate life table (see table 10.4). 
Note that adding arrows depicting reproduction in (a) and corresponding elements in the 
matrix shown in (b) would transform this life table model into a population model. 


individuals in this age range are subject to low risk whereas others are subject to acute 
or severe risk. Third, it is likely that individuals, cohorts, and populations of buffalo 
can transition both forward and backward across multiple health stages as environ- 
mental conditions change. Individuals experience ever-increasing stress, and thus 
heightened health and mortality risk, as the herds move across increasing distances 
between vegetation for grazing and water sources (Dublin and Ogutu 2015; vanWyk 
2017). 

One take-home message for the use of health demography methods in research in 
wildlife management and conservation biology is that the tools and concepts used in 
human health demography can be adapted for use in the systematic study and analy- 
sis of health in populations of nonhuman species (Meine et al. 2006; Mills 2013). 
With respect to African buffalo, only around 2% of populations are disease-free, 
and incorporating this information into a broader analysis of health dynamics in 
wild populations may shed important light on their mortality dynamics (vanWyk 
2017). Just as in human populations, different diseases in wild populations of non- 
human species may have little impact on mortality risk, but under certain conditions 
(e.g., severe drought) they could have dire mortality consequences. Similarly, some 
diseases may serve as underlying causes of death in the wild, other diseases may be 
contributing causes of death, and still other diseases may be intervening causes of 
death. Across all of these hypothetical cases it is likely that predation would be the 
immediate cause of death, which for the African buffalo would be predation by the 
African lion. 

These same concepts, regarding health assessment, apply to a wide range of other 
nonhuman species and situations; for example, for fishing-gear-related injury in 
marine birds (Dau et al. 2009), motor boat injuries in terrapins (Lester et al. 2013), 
automobile-related injuries in reptilians (Rivas et al. 2014), disability in free-ranging 
baboons (Beamish and O’Riain 2014), injuries and impairments in several arboreal 


Table 10.4. Hypothetical multistage health life table for the African buffalo 


Number 
alive at Survival Preadult 
agex toagex stage Adult stage 
Stage x N(x) I(x) 1 2 3 4 5 
Newborn 0 1000 1.000 1000 
Juvenile 1 740 0.740 740 
2 629 0.629 629 
3 535 0.535 535 
4 454 0.454 364 90 
Mature adult 5 386 0.386 221 165 
6 328 0.328 102 226 
7 318 0.318 318 
8 309 0.309 308 1 
9 300 0.300 298 2 
10 291 0.291 290 1 
11 282 0.282 279 3 
12 273 0.273 269 3 1 
13 265 0.265 249 11 5 
14 257 0.257 231 12 13 1 
Old/senescent 15 250 0.250 100 99 48 3 
adult 16 242 0.242 68 115 55 4 
17 177 0.177 8 32 131 6 
18 129 0.129 1 12 112 4 
19 94 0.094 2 87 5 
20 69 0.069 1 53 15 
21 50 0.050 28 22 
22 37 0.037 13 24 
23 27 0.027 8 19 
24 24 0.024 3 21 
25 14 0.014 1 13 
26 8 0.008 8 
27 6 0.006 6 
28 4 0.004 4 
29 1 0.001 1 
30 0 0.000 0 


7.50 35903 29014 294.0 558.0 156.0 
Fraction life-years (0.4787) (0.3869) (0.0392) (0.0744) (0.0208) 


Note: Values of age-specific survival are from Table 2 in Jolles (2007), adult health stages are from table 10.3 (this 
section), and between-stage transition rates were created ad hoc for illustrative and heuristic purposes. Note the fraction 
of life-years in each stage in bottom row. Approximately 90% of the life-years are in the newborn, juvenile, and mature 
adult stages. 
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primate species (Arlet et al. 2009), anthropogenic-induced injury in wildlife (Schenk 
and Souza 2014), and wear and tear in fruit-feeding butterflies (Molleman et al. 
2007). 


Active life expectancy: Fruit flies 


Health concepts apply to all animal species, including invertebrates such as insects. 
In this section we bring the life table methods to bear on fruit fly data (using con- 
cepts and approaches introduced in chapter 8 on Human Demography), where we 
use behavioral criteria to dichotomize the life course of individual flies as either healthy 
or unhealthy. 


Biomarker of aging 


A biomarker of aging is a behavioral or biological parameter of an organism that 
will predict future functional capacity or mortality risk better than using chronologi- 
cal age as a predictor (Markowska and Breckler 1999). Behavior biomarkers of 
aging are important, because behavior changes with aging and thus behavior itself 
can be used as an index of aging. Moreover, any intervention to alter the chronologi- 
cal course of aging must be assessed behaviorally to evaluate the impact of the inno- 
vation on the quality of life. While monitoring the behavior of male Medflies through- 
out their lives, Papadopoulos and his colleagues (2002) discovered a behavioral trait 
that is unique to older, geriatric flies in general, and particularly to individuals that 
are gradually approaching death. This trait was termed “supine behavior” in accor- 
dance with the upside-down position of the temporarily immobile flies. Supine males 
lie on their backs at the bottom of their cage appearing dead or moribund; but when 
these flies right themselves, either spontaneously or after gentle prodding, it is clear 
that they are very much alive and moderately robust when they show walking, eat- 
ing, and wing-fanning behaviors, much of which are indistinguishable from similar 
behavior in normal (nonsupine) flies. The question is, Is this behavior a biomarker of 
aging? 


Event history chart 


An event history chart (see appendix I) showing the age patterns of the supine behav- 
ior for the 200+ males (fig. 10.7) reveals a distinct association between individual 
life span and both the age of onset and the intensity of this behavior. Supine behav- 
ior in many flies begins to occur about two to three weeks prior to death, and there- 
fore the period of its occurrence closely follows the cohort survival (1,) schedule. 
Supine behavior seldom occurs in very young flies, where young is defined as less than 
25 days, but frequently occurs in flies that are over 50 days old, which are ages at 
which the mortality rate begins to increase substantially. The event history chart helps 
identify four general properties of the Medfly supine behavior: it is persistent in that 
it occurs on subsequent days after onset; it is progressive because the intensity increases 
with age; it is predictive because the onset and intensity is a strong indicator of impend- 
ing death; and it is universal because nearly all male Medflies exhibit this behavior 
prior to death. These properties of supine behavior are consistent with the properties 
of biomarkers of aging (Papadopoulos et al. 2002). 
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FIGURE 10.7. Event history charts for supine behavior in 203 male Medflies relative to 
cohort survival. Each individual is depicted as a horizontal “line” proportional to his life 
span. Each day an individual displayed supine behavior is coded according to the number 
exhibited—light gray indicates no supine observations; dark gray indicates one to six supine 
observations; and black indicates seven to twelve supine observations. (Source: Carey et al. 
1998b) 


Evaluation of active health expectancy 


We provide a worked example for determining the disability-free, or active, life expec- 
tancy at age x using fruit fly supine behavior data. Table 10.5 gives an abridged, 
prevalence-based life table (also known as the Sullivan method) that shows the pro- 
portion of life spent in a particular state. Note that the summation of columns 3, 6, 
and 7 represents the overall life expectancy (62.8 days), the fly-days in the unhealthy 
state (11.5 days), and the active (or healthy) life expectancy (51.3 days). This shows 
that around 18% of the average male Medfly’s life for this cohort was spent in the 
unhealthy state. The unabridged schedules for total and unhealthy life span in these 
flies are shown in fig. 10.8. 


Invasion status as health classification for cities 
Background 


A generic underlying concept of all actuarial models, including life tables, is that of 
the risk of a negative occurrence—in other words, death, illness, or damage. Gener- 
ally, risk can be defined as the probability in a change of state (e.g., single to mar- 
ried; unemployed to employed), and life table concepts can be brought to bear on a 
wide range of problems involving change of state. One example in which life table 
methods have not yet been applied but in which the concepts and methods are rele- 
vant is invasion biology (Davis 2011; Simberloff and Rejmanek 2011). For this case 
cities (or more generally regions) can be considered as individuals that are at risk of 
experiencing a change of health state according to their pest invasion status. For 
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FIGURE 10.8. Schedules of active life and total survival for the male Medfly cohort. The age 
at which active life for an individual ended is defined as the age at which supine behavior 
was first observed. Inactive life is defined as all life-days beyond this onset age. The shaded 
zone shows the difference in life-days between total and active supine life spans. 


example, the “health” status of a city that has never experienced a pest fruit fly out- 
break would be considered much differently than a city that has experienced multi- 
ple fruit fly outbreaks over a series of years, particularly because the city that has 
had outbreaks may require the long-term use of chemical pesticides for pest control. 
In this section we bring life table concepts and methods to bear on data from the 
pest fruit fly invasion of California that started in the middle of the twentieth century 
and continues into the twenty-first (Papadopoulos et al. 2013). In the mid twentieth 
century, California began experiencing outbreaks of a number of exotic fruit fly spe- 
cies that are some of the most notorious agricultural pest species in the world. These 
species, in the dipteran (fly) family Tephritidae, include the oriental fruit fly (Bactro- 
cera dorsalis) and two species discussed earlier in this chapter, the Mediterranean fruit 
fly (Ceratitis capitata) and the Mexican fruit fly (Anastrepha ludens). These species 
pose a grave threat to agriculture because, unlike the common vinegar fly (Drosophila 
melanogaster), which feeds on rotting fruit, the tephritid species attack growing 
(fresh) fruit destined to both national and international markets. 


Application of life table methods 


We approach the fruit fly invasion problem by considering California cities as a cohort 
of pristine (healthy) “individuals” subject to the risk of experiencing a fruit fly out- 
break (transitioning to the first of several “unhealthy” states). In 1950 no city in Cali- 
fornia had experienced any fruit fly outbreaks. However, by 2016 a total of 331 of 
the 478 cities in the state had experienced at least one outbreak. Some of these out- 
breaks were due to invasions of new species, and others were recurrences of previ- 
ously detected species. Of the 331 cities that were “infested” between 1950 and 2016, 
a total of 189, 122, 91, and 60 of the cities experienced two, three, four, and five 
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outbreaks, respectively. A total of 44 of the cities experienced 10 or more fruit fly 
outbreaks, and 3 cities (Los Angeles, Anaheim, and San Diego) experienced 20 or 
more fruit fly outbreaks. The data for the 331 California cities in which one or more 
fruit fly outbreaks have occurred are presented in a life table format in table 10.6 by 
year (col. 1) arranged in two groups of three columns each according to quarantine 
number (i.e., first, second, or third). Columns 2 to 4 and 5 to 7 contain the numbers 
and fractions, respectively, of cities that had not experienced either one, two, or three 
fruit fly outbreaks. Note the analogy here where an outbreak is considered a change 
of state similar to a health state. 

This life table approach given in table 10.6 and illustrated in fig. 10.9 that is used 
to analyze the timing and spread of an invasive fruit fly merits several comments 
(Zhao et al. 2019a,b). First, the life table concept provides a framework for charac- 
terizing general trends in the invasion. For example, the life table graphic in fig. 10.9 
shows the 60-year period between the first and last cities invaded starting in 1954. 
Second, this figure shows that the rate at which new cities were infested was extremely 
slow after the first city experienced an outbreak, with only around 60 cities (20% of 
total) experiencing their first outbreak by 1980. Then the remaining 270 cities expe- 
rienced their first outbreak after 30 more years. Third, the life table approach encour- 
ages comparisons of invasion trajectories. For example, the graphic shows that the 
time between the first and second outbreaks that occurred in approximately 10% 
(n= 30) of the cities was around 11 years. However, the time between the second and 
third outbreaks in this same subgroup of cities was only around 3 years. Thus a few 
cities are experiencing a large number of the outbreaks. Fourth, the life table approach 
reveals “health” transitions. For example, the highest frequency of cities transition- 


Table 10.6. Health span life table methods applied to oriental fruit fly invasion status of 
331 southern California cities 


Number of cities, Nİ Fraction of cities, |! 

ee j=1 j=2 j=3 j=1 j=2 j=3 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) 

1950 331 331 331 1.0000 1.0000 1.0000 
1955 330 331 331 0.9970 1.0000 1.0000 
1960 328 330 330 0.9909 0.9970 0.9970 
1965 328 330 330 0.9909 0.9970 0.9970 
1970 321 329 330 0.9698 0.9940 0.9970 
1975 300 326 329 0.9063 0.9849 0.9940 
1980 266 319 325 0.8036 0.9637 0.9819 
1985 206 301 320 0.6224 0.9094 0.9668 
1990 126 251 294 0.3807 0.7583 0.8882 
1995 76 212 264 0.2296 0.6405 0.7976 
2000 41 187 247 0.1239 0.5650 0.7462 
2005 18 168 231 0.0544 0.5076 0.6979 
2010 3 145 215 0.0091 0.4381 0.6495 
2015 0 142 209 0.0000 0.4290 0.6314 


Note: N! and l! denote, respectively, the number and fraction of cities at time t that have not experienced j outbreaks. 
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FIGURE 10.9. Life table survival model applied to tephritid fruit fly invasion of 331 Cali- 
fornia cities starting in 1950, a year when no fruit flies had ever been detected in the state, 
through 2015. Each survival curve depicts the transition of the cities from never having 
experienced an outbreak to having experienced one (first detection), from having experi- 
enced one outbreak to having experienced two outbreaks (second detection), and so forth. 


ing to the less healthy state (from pest-free to pest present) was in the 1980s, with 
around half of the cities transitioning to “pest-infested” and large fractions of many 
cities experiencing second and third outbreaks. Finally, the life table approach pro- 
vides a framework for visualizing, if not projecting, future trends in fruit fly outbreaks. 
For example, extrapolation suggests that by midcentury there will still be approxi- 
mately 50 cities that will likely experience annual fruit fly outbreaks. 


Biological control as health demography 


Biological control (biocontrol) is a method of insect and plant pest control based on 
the use of natural enemies, including predators, parasitoids, or pathogens. This may 
involve either introducing natural enemies from world regions where the pest is 
endemic or using mass-released predators or parasitoids or biopesticides, such as the 
microbial pesticide Bacillus thuringiensis, by conservation methods aimed at increas- 
ing populations of naturally occurring predators and parasitoids (Heimpel and Mills 
2017). Although the practice of biological control has been around for centuries, it 
began in earnest in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century. Publica- 
tion of the book Silent Spring (Carson 1962) brought biological control front and 
center because of Carson’s emphasis on looking for alternatives to the use of chemi- 
cal pesticides (Gay 2012). In all cases the aim is to decrease the health, and thus the 
life span, of individuals in pest populations. 

Measuring the impact of natural enemies on pest survival and population growth 
is a central component of studies in biological control. It thus follows that tools are 
needed to quantify the effects of natural enemies on pest populations. A method used 
for many biological control investigations in the mid to late twentieth century was 
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key factor analysis, an approach that originated with Morris (1959) and Varley and 
Gradwell (1960). Their idea was to identify factors that are largely responsible for 
the observed changes in populations based on the assumption that mortality was 
caused by a key factor that could be recognized using its k-value, a quantity that 
changes with time in the same way as the changes in total mortality. They defined 
k. as 


k.=logioa, log,oa,, 1 


where a, denotes the number in stage x. For example, if the numbers in stages 0, 1, 
and 2 are ay=44,000, a, =3,513, and a, =2,539, then the k,-values would be ky =1.09 
and k,=0.15 (from Table 4.1 in Begon et al. 1996, 150). Thus k-values are simply 
cause- or stage-specific mortality expressed as the base-10 exponent. For example, 
qo = 1 - (3,513/44,000) = 0.9202 =(101:09)-1, 

Royama (1996) noted a fundamental problem with the concept of key factor analy- 
sis is that the variation in population is inappropriately interpreted as the variance. 
He contended that, for judging which factor is major, there are multiple and subtle 
criteria beyond the simplistic idea of key factors. Carey (1989) introduced the multiple- 
decrement life table to the ecology literature as an alternative to key factor analysis, 
and later Robert Peterson and his colleagues (2009) built on and applied the multiple- 
decrement concept in insect pest control with particular emphasis on irreplaceable 
mortality. (For more on the concepts of multiple-decrement life tables, see chapter 8.) 


Irreplaceable mortality 


The concept of irreplaceable mortality was first introduced in a study concerned with 
the impact of two parasitoids on the biological control of a pest scale insect, where 
irreplaceable mortality is defined as “that portion of the parasitism which, if it were 
lacking, would not be replaced by some other cause of death” (Huffaker and Ken- 
nett 1966). Here we define irreplaceable mortality with reference to competing risk 
and multidecrement life table concepts (see chapter 8) as “the marginal difference 
between all-cause mortality and mortality due to the elimination of one or more risk 
factors.” For example, if egg, larvae, and pupal mortality rates are 10%, 40%, and 
90%, respectively, then out of 1,000 eggs, a total of 900, 540, and 54 individuals 
will survive to the larval, pupal, and adult stages, respectively. However, if egg mor- 
tality is eliminated, then a total of 1,000, 600, and 60 individuals will survive to these 
respective stages. In other words, six more individuals would survive to adulthood 
by eliminating egg mortality. Thus the value of irreplaceable mortality due to egg mor- 
tality in survival to the adult state is 0.6% (i.e., 100 x 6/1,000). 


Multiple-decrement life table of a pest 


As an illustration, we present a case study of the alfalfa weevil, a damaging insect 
pest of alfalfa, with the objective of identifying the probability of death in the pres- 
ence or absence of a combination of multiple causes of mortality. Data from a multiple- 
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decrement life table for this species (table 10.7) is used to determine the probability 
of cause of death in the absence of other causes (table 10.8). The irreplaceable mor- 
talities are then calculated to identify mortality solutions in the absence of all other 
factors (table 10.9). 

From the tables, irreplaceable mortality caused by the elimination of a single causal 
factor ranges from 0.2% to 58.9%, with the largest irreplaceable factor being fungal 
disease. It is also shown that if fungal disease were eliminated as a mortality factor, 
overall mortality would be reduced by nearly 60% because that percentage cannot 
be replaced by other factors. Additionally, for the elimination of two factors, values 
range from 0.7% to 81.8%, with large irreplaceable mortality values for the combi- 
nation of fungal disease with general establishment failure. In other words, this 
approach can be used to identify the important components to a biological control 
plan for this pest species. 


Table 10.7. Multiple-decrement life table for the alfalfa weevil, Hypera postica 


Fraction of deaths by cause 


Mortality Survival Deaths Wasp Infertile Failure Fungus Rain 


Stage (x) aq, al, ad, ad,, ad,, ad, ad,, ads, 


Eggs 0.021 1.000 0.021 0.002 0.019 0.000 0.000 0.000 
Early larvae 0.257 0.979 0.252 0.000 0.000 0.252 0.000 0.000 
Late larvae 0.853 0727 0.620 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.606 0.014 
Prepupae 0.222 0107 0.023 0.007 0.000 0.000 0.016 0.000 
Late pupae 0.114 0.084 0.010 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.010 0.000 
Adults 0.074 


TOTALS 0.926 0.009 0019 0.252 0.632 0.014 


Source: Table 3 in Peterson et al. (2009). 


Table 10.8. Elimination of mortality causes for the alfalfa weevil, H. postica 


Probability for cause of death in absence 
of other causes 


Survival Mortality Wasp  Infertile Failure Fungus Rain 


Stage (x) al, aq, ad,, ad,, ad; ad, ad; 
Eggs 421 0.021 0.002 0.019 0.000 0.000 0.000 
Early larvae 412 0:257 0.000 0.000 0.257 0.000 0.000 
Late larvae 306 0.853 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.850 0.020 
Prepupae 45 0.222 0.070 0.000 0.000 0.164 0.000 
Late pupae 35 0.114 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.114 0.000 
Survival egg to adult 31 0.072 0.019 0257 0.889 0.020 


Source: Table 4 in Peterson et al. (2009). 
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Table 10.9. Irreplaceable mortality for the alfalfa weevil, H. postica 


% 
% Eliminated irreplaceable 
Combination of causes mortality causes mortality 
All causes 92.6 — — 
(Wasp + infertility + failure + fungus + rain) 
Wasp + infertility + failure + fungus 92.5 Rain 0.2 
Wasp + infertility + failure + rain 33.8 Fungus 58.9 
Wasp + infertility + fungus + rain 90.1 Failure 2.6 
Wasp + failure + fungus + rain 92.5 Infertility 0.1 
Infertility + failure + fungus + rain 92.1 Wasp 0.6 
Wasp + infertility + failure 32.4 Fungus, rain 60.2 
Wasp + infertility + fungus 89.9 Failure, rain 2.8 
Wasp + infertility + rain 10.8 Failure, fungus 81.8 
Wasp + failure + rain 32.5 Infertility, fungus 60.2 
Wasp + fungus + rain 89.9 Infertility, failure 2.7 
Infertility + failure + fungus 91.9 Wasp, rain 0.7 
Infertility + failure + rain 28.6 Wasp, fungus 64.0 
Infertility + fungus + rain 89.3 Wasp, failure 33 
Failure + fungus + rain 91.9 Wasp, infertility 0.7 


Source: Table 5 in Peterson et al. (2009). 


Population Harvesting 


From a demographic perspective, harvesting is concerned with cohort-structured pop- 
ulations where the objective is to remove precisely the right number of individuals 
from the population to achieve zero population growth (Beddington and Taylor 1973; 
Getz 1984; Connelly et al. 2012). A number of different demographic approaches to 
harvesting problems have been developed for use by wildlife and fisheries managers 
to help them determine which age classes to harvest to maintain the highest sustain- 
able yields (Caughley 1977, 1983; Goodman 1978). Here we describe the demo- 
graphic models that are at the foundation of several different harvesting concepts, 
including single-age/stage and all-age/stage harvesting and population culling, to con- 
trol population growth rates. In the next section, on conservation, we discuss hunt- 
ing and poaching, which may also be considered forms of population harvesting. 


Insect mass rearing 


The concept of demographic harvesting was applied to mass rearing of insects for 
biological control by Carey and Vargas (1985). This approach involves identifying 
the sustainable yield for a cohort subjected to interventions at two key ages: the pri- 
mary harvest age that is typically pre-reproductive and the secondary harvest (or 
discard) age that is typically reproductive or post-reproductive. A new survival sched- 
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ule is then imposed on a harvested population (Beddington and Taylor 1973). As an 
illustration of population harvesting, we consider an example with the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly that is often reared in massive numbers. 


Single-age/stage harvesting 


Let 6 denote the target age for harvesting and h denote the fraction of the individu- 
als at the target age that are harvested. This leaves the fraction (1 —h) for renewal. 
The rate of harvest must confer zero population growth, so the value of h must be 
the solution to the equation 


(== bys alm (10.8) 
1 

ee ee 10.9 

(3 ne) are 


where 6 is the discard age and thus the artificially imposed last day of reproduction. 
The demographic harvesting scheme is illustrated in fig. 10.10. 

The associated stable (and stationary) age distribution for the population is 
given by 


c= for x<0 (10.10) 
ae for x20 (10.11) 

where 
s=X ol, +(1—h) deol, (10.12) 


If cy is the proportion of the target stage at age 0 in the colony after harvest, then 
the expression 


ee fo 
(ENE e. (10.13) 


gives the daily per-female yield of the target stage P, where £ denotes the age of eclo- 
sion. This number requires doubling (2P) if males need to be accounted for and the 
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assumption of a 1:1 sex ratio is valid. Carey (1993) shows that P can also be com- 
puted from the equation 


L, X L.m.) =I 


P = 
Den 


(10.14) 


Using the Medfly example, determination of the harvesting parameters requires 
two steps (Carey 1993). 


Step 1. Harvest rate, h. Using a harvest age of x=19 days (late pupae) and 
discard age of 40 days (mid-aged adults), the fraction harvested, h, is com- 
puted as h =1 - (1/120) =0.9917, where 120 is the net reproduction rate 
for the discard age of 5=40 days. 

Step 2. Production rate, P. Substituting |,=0.55 for survival to the harvest 
age (i.e., egg to late pupae), 120 for net reproduction to the discard age, 
and 10.9 days as the denominator in eqn. (10.14) yields a production rate, P, 
of approximately 12 pupae/female/day. 


All-age/stage harvesting 


Here we use an example taken from Carey and Krainacker (1988), who derived and 
applied the model to tetranychid spider mite mass rearing. These acarines are typi- 
cally mass-reared by infesting flats of young host plants such as snap bean sprouts. 
Typically, after two weeks, a fraction of all flats are removed for harvesting 100% of 
the mites on the plants, with the mites on the remaining flats used to inoculate the 


max 


Survival 


Harvest 
fraction (h) 


Age ——~> 


FIGURE 10.10. Single-age harvesting model, where 9, £, a, 5, B, and o denote age of harvest, 
age of eclosion, first reproduction, discard age, last reproduction (absent harvesting), and 
oldest age, respectively. 
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. 24%/day 2032 95% yaad eggs 
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FIGURE 10.11. All-age harvesting model. All ages or stages of entire subpopulations of spider 
mites at the stable age distribution are harvested (or culled) at once. One or more subpopu- 
lations are retained for replenishing the harvested subpopulations. 


plants growing in mite-free flats. Then two weeks later this process is repeated. The 
objective is to harvest the appropriate number to confer population replacement. 

Let À denote the finite rate of increase of the population and h the harvest rate for 
the entire population; then the fraction of all stages that can be harvested (removed) 
while maintaining population replacement is the solution to the equation 


1=(1-h)r 
p= 09 (10.15) 
hj x 


Because the same fraction of each age class is removed from the population, the 
age structure of the factory population will be identical to the age structure of the 
unconstrained (unharvested) population. The rate of population increase for spider 
mites is À = 1.24, suggesting that 1 - (1.24)-1, or 0.194 fraction of the entire popula- 
tion (all stages) can be removed daily and still maintain population replacement, or 
that h=1-1.24-14 (= 0.95) can be removed every two weeks. A schematic diagram 
of this mite-harvesting model is shown in fig. 10.11. 


Culling: African elephants 


The basic age/stage harvesting model presented for the spider mite assumes that pop- 
ulations consist of subpopulations that can be harvested independently and in their 
entirety. Next we consider harvesting as it applies to culling in social groups, such as 
in elephants, where the best practice in elephant management is to remove the entire 
family or subherds because selective killing disrupts the social organization of the 
subpopulation. 
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Background 


Kruger National Park is a game reserve in northeastern South Africa that covers an 
area of nearly 20,000 square kilometers and where all the Big Five species reside, 
including the African elephant. In some regions of Africa, the elephant populations 
are in decline due to habitat destruction and poaching, but in Kruger their popula- 
tions are expanding to sizes far beyond the carrying capacity of the park. As a con- 
sequence, African elephants in Kruger have the potential to completely alter their 
surroundings and act as the predominant ecosystem engineer in protected areas (Fazio 
2014). Given that an adult elephant can consume 180 kg of vegetation per day and 
can uproot trees for access to a few choice leaves, elephants have the potential to 
convert habitats from dense woodlands to sparse shrub, which can have far-reaching 
ramifications for other plants and animals residing in these parks. Because of these 
potentially destructive pressures, an elephant culling program, with selective slaugh- 
ter, was implemented in 1967. Due to public outcry, park managers discontinued this 
program in 1994 and, as a result, by 2006 the elephant population increased to over 
15,000 individuals (Owen-Smith et al. 2006; Fulton 2012). 

Three options exist for managing elephant populations (Fulton 2012). The first is 
contraception, which involves either immune contraception (elephant “pill”) or ster- 
ilization. One problem with the contraceptive option is that population modeling 
revealed that an effective program would require the treatment of several thousand 
cows annually at a cost greater than the entire annual management budget for South 
Africa’s national parks. Another problem with this approach is that contraceptive 
implants create disturbing posttreatment effects and behavioral aberrancies in ele- 
phants. Additionally, sterilization by this method is not reversible, and reversing con- 
traception may be important if, at another time, populations are in decline due to a 
disease epidemic or heavy poaching. The second option for managing elephant pop- 
ulations is relocation. There are at least three problems with relocation: (1) moving 
adult elephants is stressful to the animals, extremely costly, and logistically challeng- 
ing due to their large size; (2) translocation of juvenile animals is considered inhu- 
mane because it removes them from their family unit; and (3) opportunities for trans- 
locations are extremely limited as there is little space left into which elephants can 
be moved. The third option is population harvesting through culling or selective 
slaughter. Because sociality in elephants is highly developed, removal of any one indi- 
vidual is disruptive at the family, subherd, and herd levels. If the removed individual 
is the matriarch, or even one of the senior subordinate breeding cows, the effect on 
the group can be devastating because the removal constitutes a loss of leadership, 
knowledge, and wisdom. 


Culling as a management actuarial strategy 


Hypothetically, to reduce the size of a population with an initial population of 15,000 
elephants by half would require culling elephants of all ages for 10 years (fig. 10.12). 
Using the population growth equations 


N. =N,(b-d) (10.16) 
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ING INN (0,17) 


the annual rate at which the population must decline in order to reduce the popula- 
tion of 15,000 by one-half (7,500) in a decade is 


A= (J) S 
À = 90.5 
=0.933 


In other words, by reducing the elephant population growth rate to a below- 
replacement rate of 0.933 (i.e., 6.7% less than replacement) each year for 10 years, 
the population will fall to half the level of its current 15,000 individuals. 

Two aspects of this hypothetical culling program should be noted. First, the num- 
ber of elephants culled becomes progressively smaller through phase I because the 
fraction to be culled is applied to an ever-shrinking population. The number killed 
the first year of phase I is over 2,000 animals, and by the last year of phase I it is 
almost half that number at~1,100. Second, the~7% annual growth rate requires 
culling half as many elephants (i.e., 525 individuals) each year as was required for 
the last year of phase I. This is still a large number of animals to kill and dispose of, 


Phase l: Reduction 


t=0 =1 t=9 t=10 
19,000 13,995 a — 8,036 7,500 
elephants 
2,055 1,917 1,101 
culled 


R n fE m w ff fN 


Phase Il: Maintenance 


1 year cull 
7,500 ) 8,025 |——— 55 
elephants 7% growth 


| 


52 infants (0—2 yrs) 
7,500 renewal 185 juveniles (3—17 yrs) 
288 adults (> 18 yrs) 


FIGURE 10.12. The demography of African elephant management by culling. 
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but it is only a quarter of what was required at the start of the program. Finally, it is 
an understatement to say that these culling programs create large logistical and soci- 
etal challenges (Caughley 1981, 1983; deVos et al. 1983), and there are many pros 
and cons of these approaches that need to be considered (Bell 1983). 


Conservation 


Demography is an inherent component of conservation biology inasmuch as the char- 
acteristics of a threatened species’ population size (number of individuals), popula- 
tion structure (age or sex), spatial distribution (fragmentation), and population growth 
are demographic data used to classify conservation status. Here we consider popula- 
tions threatened by hunting and poaching and how data from a captive breeding pro- 
gram can be quantified. 


Hunting 


Overexploitation is one of the major threats to populations of mammals, reptiles, 
and birds, second only to habitat destruction (Weinbaum et al. 2013). Hunting occurs 
at levels that are often largely unsustainable (Robinson and Redford 1991), and it 
follows that to avert species extinctions and to maintain acceptable levels of ecosys- 
tem health and structure, hunting policies must be informed by models that, at the 
very least, incorporate the competing risks of natural and hunting mortality (Wein- 
baum et al. 2013). For example, it may be possible to explore the role of private wild- 
life ranching and hunting preserves as a conservation tool (Cousins et al. 2008). In 
this section we use demographic approaches to evaluate competing risks of mortal- 
ity for large animals. 


Age- and season-specific hunting 


Total mortality (u,) for animals who are subject to hunting include at least two com- 
peting causes: the risk of dying “naturally,” denoted uï, and the risk of dying as an 
outcome of hunting, denoted u”. 


ieaieere (10.18) 


Hypothetical age patterns showing the baseline (natural) mortality and mortality 
due to seasonal hunting, poaching, and trophy hunting are depicted in fig. 10.13. 

The results of an example application of the outcome of the competing risk of 
hunting and natural mortality is given in fig. 10.14. We assume a 10% seasonal hunt- 
ing kill rate, a 3.5-year maturation, and a growth period during which no hunting 
mortality occurs. The expectation of life with and without hunting was 66.3 months 
(5.5 years) and 75.1 months (6.3 years), respectively. A total of 75% of all deaths 
were due to natural (Gompertzian) mortality and 25% due to hunting mortality (i.e., 
250 of the 1,000 deer were harvested by hunters). Interestingly, an increase in sea- 
sonal hunting pressure from 10% seasonally to 90% only reduces the expectation of 
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(a) Natural mortality (b) Seasonal hunting 
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Mortality 


(c) Poaching “hunting” (d) Trophy hunting 
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FIGURE 10.13. Schematics of age-specific baseline and hunting mortality as competing risks: 
(a) baseline natural mortality due to all causes other than hunting; (b) mortality due to 
seasonal (regulated) hunting; (c) mortality due to poaching and bushmeat (unregulated) 
hunting; and (d) mortality due to trophy hunting, where the larger (older) individuals are 
the most prized. 


life at birth from 5.5 years to around 4 years. This moderate decrease occurs despite 
a ninefold increase in hunting pressure for two reasons: (1) the deer are protected 
from hunting until they are 3.5 years old; and (2) around 20% of the deer are already 
dead when individuals are subject to mortality due to hunting. This means that addi- 
tional mortality, whether 10% or 90%, is acting on a reduced fraction of the total 
cohort. 


Rear and release 


“Rear and release” harvesting, or release-pulse cycles, refers to game animals that 
are (typically) reared in captivity and then released into the field for shooting by hunt- 
ers (e.g., Thacker et al. 2016) or fish that are reared in hatcheries and released into 
streams and ponds for capture by anglers (e.g., Kientz et al. 2017). A schematic of 
survival of released individuals, in this case pheasants, for an idealized release pro- 
gram is shown in fig. 10.15, where Nz denotes the number released, C denotes the 
release interval (cycle length), and N, denotes the number in the standing popula- 
tion at its lower limit (i.e., just prior to next release). A key concept of rear and release 
is that the life-days (or life-weeks, life-months, life-years) lived in each of the released 
cohorts is equal to the same life-quantities lived in each of the release cycles. In 
table 10.10 the sum of the columns for each of the release numbers (=286) equals 
the sum of the life-quantities lived for each of the release cycles (=286). 
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FIGURE 10.14. Example application of the demographic outcome of hunting in a hypotheti- 
cal cohort of 1,000 white-tailed deer subject to competing risks of Gompertz (a = 0.002; 
b=0.01) and hunting (one month seasonal of 0.10): (a) survival rates with and without 
hunting; (b) death distribution for natural and hunting causes of death. 


Trophy hunting: African lions 


For trophy hunting, African lions are an especially sought-after species due to their 
iconic status as a member of Africa’s Big Five, a term denoting the five most danger- 
ous species (Whitman et al. 2004; Lindsey et al. 2012, 2013; San Diego Zoo 2016). 
Lion-hunting safaris are a major source of income for many countries, not only 
because of the high licensing fees for the trophy animals but also because the safari 
itself is a major source of revenue with charges for food, lodging, guides, equipment, 
and travel. With the exception of rhinoceroses, lions generate the highest revenue per 
hunt of any species in Africa. In light of the conservation status of African lions across 
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FIGURE 10.15. Release-pulse cycle for the hypothetical game farm (pheasants) release and 
restock in table 10.10. 


Table 10.10. Four-day cycle (C = 4) for releases of a hypothetical population of pheasants 
subject to a fixed survival schedule 


Release number 


Time Cycle 
Time -1 1 2 3 sums sums 
t 20 20 
Release t+1 10 100 110 286 
cycle 1 t+2 5 90 95 
t+3 Í 60 61 
t+4 0 20 20 
Release t+5 10 100 110 286 
cycle 2 t+6 5 90 95 
t+7 1 60 61 
t+8 0 20 20 
Release t+9 10 100 110 286 
cycle 3 t+10 5 90 95 
t+11 1 60 61 
t+12 0 20 20 
t+13 10 
t+14 
t+15 
t+16 0 
Cohort sums 286 286 286 


Note: The number of pheasants released (Ng = 100) die off at the rates shown in the release number columns. Note 
that the population cycles between 20 = N; (lower limit just before next release) and 110 individuals (maximum limit the 
day of new releases). 
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the continent, hunting policies must be based on, among other factors, informed 
demographic strategies. This is especially important because lion populations are par- 
ticularly sensitive to trophy hunting due to the social disruption caused by the 
removal of dominant breeding males and the likelihood of infanticide when a new 
male takes over a pride. 

A baseline mortality model can be presented as follows: 


ag —ayx 


ee ere (10.19) 


This Siler model (Siler 1979) yields the age- and sex-specific parameters and trajec- 
tories that are presented in fig. 10.16. As Barthold and her coworkers note (Barthold 
et al. 2016), this model is the sum of three additive mortality hazards: the first term 
models the decrease in mortality rates over early ages (infant and juvenile), the middle 
term is the Makeham term (Makeham 1860) and captures age-independent mortality, 
and the last term captures the exponential increase in mortality with age as essentially 
the Gompertz model (Gompertz 1825). 

Sustainable trophy-hunting policies for lions in particular, and all trophy species 
in general (e.g., elephants; buffalo; leopards; rhinoceroses), require a deep understand- 
ing of the population and behavioral biology of the species. Indeed, no simple model 
or even sets of demographic models are sufficient for creating such policies. How- 
ever, insights into different types of hunting-policy trade-offs are possible using simple 
models. Our purpose here is to use the age- and sex-specific mortality rate model for 
both sexes of African lions contained in the paper by Barthold and her colleagues 
(2016), a model that is based on some of the best actuarial data available for this 
species. We use the mortality rates for males to create two heuristic models of trophy- 
hunting mortality based on two competing risks: natural mortality, denoted p,(n), 
and hunting mortality, denoted n, (h). 

Total lion age-specific mortality, denoted n. (total), equals the sum of the baseline 
natural mortality, denoted p,(n), and mortality due to trophy hunting: 


p,(total) = p(n) + p,(h) (10.20) 


Hunting mortality is based on scaling natural mortality by a factor s, thus p,(h) = 
su,(n), where s denotes the scalar. For example, hunting mortality scaled by a factor 
of s=2.0 is equal to twice the baseline natural mortality. 

Here we explore two models: 


Model 1. Scaled hunting mortality, where we assume that all male lions, 
6 years old and greater, can be taken as trophies but that the hunting mor- 
tality scalar, s, varies. 

Model 2. Minimum age hunting, where we adjust the minimum age at which 
a male lion can be killed in yearly increments from 6 to 14 years. Thus 
male lions are subject to natural mortality up to the minimum trophy age 
at which time their hunting mortality increases by a factor of 3 over the 
baseline natural mortality. 
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Model 1 yields the highest number of trophy lions per newborn cohort because 
they are killed while still relatively young (i.e., before natural mortality reduces their 
numbers). Table 10.11 shows that 6.3 male lions per 100 newborns could be killed 
if hunting policies were based on allowing the equivalent of a fivefold increase of 
natural mortality (fig. 10.17). At least two problems arise from this strategy. First, 
the sex ratio at this scalar level is skewed to nearly 4 to 1 mature females to mature 
males. Second, the dominant pride males are nearly all relatively young because 
increasing mortality by fivefold starting at early maturity prevents the vast majority 
of lions from reaching advanced ages. 

Model 2 yields the greatest number of trophy males if the minimum legal lion age 
for killing is newly mature 6-year-olds (table 10.12, fig. 10.17). The number of trophy 


Table 10.11. Output of model 1 showing number of 
harvestable male lions per 100 newborns (lion trophies) 
and female-to-male sex ratio relative to level of hunting 
mortality scaled from baseline mortality 


Lion Female-to-male 
Scalar trophies ratio 
1.0 0.0 1.3 
1.5 2.6 1.7 
2.0 3.9 2.0 
25: 4.7 2.3 
3.0 5.2 2.6 
3.5 5.6 2.9 
4.0 5:9 3.2 
4.5 6.1 5 
5.0 6.3 3.8 


Table 10.12. Output of model 2 showing number of harvestable 
male lions per 100 newborns (lion trophies) and female-to-male 
sex ratio relative to minimum kill ages 


Minimum Lion Female-to-male 
kill age (years) trophies ratio 
No hunting — 1.3 
6 5.2 2.2 
7 4.7 1.9 
8 4.1 1.8 
9 JS: 1.6 
10 2.8 1.5 
11 2.2 1.4 
12 15: 1.4 
13 1.0 1.4 
14 0.5 1.3 


Note: Hunting mortality is scaled threefold relative to baseline natural mortality. 
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FIGURE 10.16. Age- and sex-specific mortality in free-ranging African lions. African lions in 
the Serengeti using Siler model and parameters in Barthold et al. (2016). Values for model 
parameters (from birth) ag, a1, c, bp, and b, are 0.150, 0.727, 0.025, -4.388, and 0.297, 
respectively, for males, and 0.280, 1.277, 0.032, -5.019, and 0.287, respectively, for females. 
End-stage ages for African lion infants and juveniles, large cubs, subadult, and young adults 
are 1, 2, 4, and 6 years, respectively. Prime adults are over 6 years with males and females 
both reproducing up to 15 to 16 years. Only 8% of males and 12% of females survive to 
full maturity (6 years). 


lions decreases with an increase in the minimum killing age, dropping to 1.0 or less 
at 13 years minimum age or greater. With the policy where only 1 in 100 newborn 
males lives to 14 years or greater, these older males would be extraordinarily rare. 
The female-to-male ratio is maximized at a minimum killing age of 6 years and 
decreases with increasing age. 


Poaching: Rhinoceroses 
Background 


African rhinoceroses, including both the black rhino and the white rhino, are classi- 
fied as critically endangered and are thus among the most at-risk species of large mam- 
mals. At one time there were hundreds of thousands of rhinos of both species dis- 
tributed throughout much of sub-Saharan Africa, but by 1970 the numbers for black 
rhinos were reduced to 65,000 and by 2016 there were only 2,500 remaining in small 
pockets in Zimbabwe, South Africa, Kenya, Namibia, and Tanzania. Habitat loss is one 
of the main reasons for their population reductions. But currently 90% of all rhino 
deaths are attributable to poachers killing them for their horns, which can be used to 
make ornamental handles or traditional Asian medicines. Rhinos are also killed for 
trophies and meat, and their hides are made into shields and good-luck charms. 

The black rhino, or hook-lipped rhino, is a browser found in the transitional zone 
between grassland and forest. In contrast, the white rhino, or square-lipped rhino, is 
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FIGURE 10.17. Irophy-hunting models for the African lion using baseline mortality rates 
given in fig. 10.16. Model 1 assumes that lions 6 years old and greater can be killed and 
scales age-specific male mortality above this from the baseline to fivefold greater in incre- 
ments of 0.5. Model 2 assumes that the minimum age at which male lions can be killed 
varies from 6 to 14 years in single-year increments at which time the hunting mortality is 
increased by threefold over the baseline at and beyond that age. 


a grazer found in woodland interspersed with grassy areas (Nowak 1991). Females 
of both species reach sexual maturity after 4 to 6 years and males after 7 to 10 years. 
After a gestation period of around 450 days, females give birth to a single calf with 
an interbirth period of 2 to 5 years (duToit 2006). Annual mortality at different ages 
is estimated as 15% for 0-1 years, 4% at 1 to 4 years, 8% at 5—6 years, and 5% for 
individuals greater than 6 years (Anderson-Lederer 2013). The life span of rhinos is 
estimated to be around 40 to 50 years. 


Competing risk model 


We constructed a multiple-decrement life table (table 10.13) for rhinoceros manage- 
ment based on natural mortality of the age-specific rates, given by Anderson-Lederer 
(2013), through age 6 years, after which time the mortality rates were based on the 
Gompertz model (a = 0.02; b=0.0453). We used annual loss (mortality) due to poach- 
ing at 0.10 for 6 years and older (Ferreira et al. 2015) and loss due to removal at 
0.10/year but only for ages 5 through 10 years (Linklater et al. 2011). 

The results of this hypothetical, semirealistic, multiple-decrement life table analy- 
sis reveal that, for these particular poaching and removal rates, slightly less than half 
of all mortality is due to natural mortality, much of it occurring in the first decade of 
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rhinoceroses’ lives. Slightly less than a third of all deaths occurred with this 10% 
annual poaching rate, and slightly over a quarter of the loss in the population was 
due to the 10% removal rate of animals between 5 and 10 years old. More broadly, 
this analysis illustrates the use of the multiple-decrement life table approach for 
exploring trade-offs in management options and outcomes of poaching, or hunting 
more generally, on the survival outcome of an endangered species of an African large 
game animal. 


Captive breeding in conservation biology 
Background 


In light of recent trends of decreasing biodiversity (Butchart et al. 2010) and increas- 
ing numbers of species threatened with extinction (Ricketts et al. 2005), captive breed- 
ing strategies have gained increased attention as a means to at least partially mitigate 
these trends. Nearly 20% of extant vertebrate species were classified as threatened in 
2010, ranging from 13% of birds to 41% of amphibians (Hoffmann et al. 2010). It 
has been suggested that captive breeding of mammals in zoos is the last hope for many 
of the best-known endangered species (Alroy 2015) despite a number of practical 
(Kawata 2012; Whitham and Wielebnowski 2013; Fa et al. 2014), behavioral (Slade 
et al. 2014), and financial (Conway 1986; Conde et al. 2013) limitations. A sche- 
matic of captive breeding is given in fig. 10.18. One of the advantages of captive 
breeding programs is that they can serve as an “insurance policy” against threats like 
disease or pressure from nonnative species until reintroduction into the wild is pos- 
sible (Conde et al. 2011; Conde et al. 2019). Moreover, managed ex situ populations 
in zoos can assist biodiversity conservation by serving as genetic and demographic 
reservoirs of critically endangered species—a “last resort” strategy (Fa et al. 2011). 
Here we evaluate data from an African lion captive breeding program to explore vari- 
ous demographic trade-offs in such programs. 


Demography captive breeding: African lion 


Although African lions are not currently threatened by extinction, their numbers are 
declining rapidly across Africa (Bauer et al. 2015). Indeed, the IUCN (International 
Union for Conservation of Nature) “Red List of Threatened Species” reported a pop- 
ulation reduction by 43% from 1993 to 2014 (Bauer et al. 2016) and thus classified 
this species as “vulnerable”; in other words, there is the expectation that it will become 
endangered unless the circumstances that are threatening its survival and reproduc- 
tion improve. 

The demographic parameters (birth and death rates) required for estimating the 
production capabilities for African lion captive breeding programs were obtained 
from a database compiled at Species360, an international nonprofit organization that 
maintains an online database of wild animals under human care (Species360 2018). 
The birth and death information include data on 153 female African lions, which is 
illustrated in the event history graphic shown in fig. 10.19. Analysis of these data 
show that the 153 female lions produced a total of 654 offspring for a net reproduc- 
tive rate (both sexes) of 4.3 offspring/female, or Rp =2.15 female offspring/female. 
The expectation of life for this population was 14.3 years. This was nearly sevenfold 
greater than the 2.1-year life expectancy of free-ranging African lions that was implied 
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FIGURE 10.18. Schematic diagram of phases of a captive breeding program, including 
founding, growth, and management. Individuals can be introduced or reintroduced to the wild 
and/or used to augment populations when the population is sufficiently large and thus enters 
the management phase Inset images: Eastern bongo (upper left), whooping crane (upper right), 
kakapo (lower left), and Arabian oryx (lower right). (Source: Adapted from Fa et al. 2011) 
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FIGURE 10.19. Event history chart of captive African lion reproduction (n= 153). Each 
horizontal line represents a single lion, the length of which corresponds to her life span. 
Within-life-line ticks depict a parturition, with lighter marks denoting the production of 1-2 
cubs and darker ones 3-5 cubs. Inset: Smoothed age-specific reproductive schedule. Shaded 
area from 2 through 10 years indicates the reproductive window during which 85% of all 
lion offspring are produced. (Source: Species360 2018) 


by the mortality rate estimates of Barthold et al. (2016). Mean age of reproduction 

of T=7.1 years, with around 85% of all offspring produced between ages 2 and 10 

(inset in fig. 10.19). Using T as an approximation for generation time, the intrinsic 
In(Ry) | In(2.15) 


rate of increase, r, is calculated as r = oe = 0.107, and the finite rate of 
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In(2) _ 0.6931 
r 0.1067 


rate suggests that a breeding zoo population of 10 lions would increase to 20 in less 
than 7 years and to over 150 in 25 years. 


increase is A\=e'=1.11. Finally, doubling time DT = = 6.5 years. This 


Consider Further 


Like chapter 9, many of the foundational concepts and models on which much of 
the content in this chapter rests are contained in the earlier chapters (e.g., demogra- 
phy basics; life tables; stable population theory) and a number of the entries in appen- 
dixes I-III. Deeper sources for various methods covered in this chapter include the 
recent review of wildlife demography, including population processes, analytical tools, 
and management applications (Lebreton and Gaillard 2016); the book on wildlife 
demography (Skalski et al. 2005); and the manual on wildlife techniques (Silvy 2012). 
Two important papers involving the demography of bears but which contain general 
demographic concepts include one on spatially explicit capture-recapture in grizzly 
bears (Morehouse and Boyce 2016) and one on how regulated hunting reshapes the 
life history of brown bears in Sweden (Bischof et al. 2018). 

Unique perspectives on comparative demography of aging include the little- 
known monographs on the demography of survival and old age by the late Finnish 
demographer Väinö Kannisto (1994, 1996). Papers on health demography, from 
which many of the methods and concepts can be adapted for use in population biol- 
ogy, include the work by prominent health demographers such as Mark Hayward 
and his colleagues (Hayward et al. 1998, Hayward and Gorman 2004; Hayward 
and Warner 2005), Eileen Crimmins and her colleagues (Crimmins et al. 1994, 1996; 
Crimmins and Beltran-Sanchez 2011; Crimmins 2015), and Vicky Freedman, Emily 
Agree, and their colleagues (Agree and Freedman 2011; Freedman et al. 2011, 2013). 

Other important sources for health-related demography include a number of entries 
in volume 2 of the demography treatise by Graziella Caselli and her European col- 
leagues (Caselli et al. 2006a), including chapters on health, illness, and death (Gourbin 
and Wunsch 2006), measuring the state of health (Sermet and Camboi 2006), medical 
causes of death (Mesle 2006), dependence and independence of causes of death (Wunsch 
2006), and the relationship between morbidity and mortality by cause (Egidi and 
Frova 2006). Important literature on harvesting theory and practice includes the 
papers or books on demographic models of fish, forest, and animal resources by 
Wayne Getz (Getz 1984; Getz and Haight 1989) and on harvesting spatially distrib- 
uted populations by Niclas Jonzén and his coauthors (Jonzén et al. 2001). Chapters in 
the Handbook of Population (Poston and Micklin 2005) are relevant to much of the 
content in this chapter, including ones on ecological demography (Poston and Frisbie 
2005), health demography (Kawachi and Subramanian 2005), and the demography of 
population health (Hayward and Warner 2005). Anderson, Li, and Sharrow (2017) 
provide new insights into mortality patterns and causes of death through what they 
refer to as a “process point of view model.” Finally, two important recent papers con- 
cerning the analysis of wild populations include one by Koons et al. (2014) describing 
methods for studying cause-specific senescence in the wild and another by Ergon et al. 
(2018) describing the utility of mortality hazard rates in population analysis. 
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Science is impelled by two main factors: technological advances and a 
guiding vision. Without the proper technological advances the road ahead 
is blocked. Without a guiding vision there is no road ahead. 
Carl Woese (2004, 173) 


Most of the content in this chapter falls into overlapping categories of what we call 
biodemography “shorts” (S). This includes novel material that goes beyond the struc- 
tured chapters and thus has the potential to inform, enlighten, and, in some cases, 
inspire. We also include a few simple concepts and methods that readers are virtually 
certain to be aware of but are presented as a reminder of their demographic utility. 
Beyond this, we include material that extends the margins of demography. 

These shorts also present questions that expand the breadth of demographic tools 
to unexplored aspects of society. For example, How can life table analysis be used to 
estimate the career length of a professional athlete? Or, if a population of a wild pri- 
mate were decreasing, how many years would it take for the population to reach 
one-half of its present size? We also include material that is mainstream demography 
but is seldom included in demography texts, including how fish are aged and how 
demographic principles can be applied to forensic analysis. These examples demon- 
strate the multiple contexts in which demography is relevant. 


Group 1: Survival, Longevity, Mortality, and More 


Survival and longevity 
S 1. A different way to look at survival—life increments 


The difference between any two survival curves may be described as the collection 
of all horizontal distances between the ages at which a given proportion survive in 
one cohort and the ages at which this same proportion survive in another cohort (Fee- 
ney 2006). Feeney refers to these distances as the increments to life (fig. 11.1). For 
example, if 80% in cohort A survive to 60 years and 80% in cohort B survive to 
70 years, the “increment to life” would equal 10 years. In the example, using data 
from the 2015 life tables for US males and females (fig. 11.2), the life increment for 
cohort survival is equal to 0.928. Whereas the survival to this level in the male 
cohort occurs at age 36, survival to this level in the female cohort does not occur 
until age 50, a 14-year difference. This horizontal distance is referred to as the 14-year 
life increment between males and females. Thus, out of 1,000 individuals of each 
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FIGURE 11.1. Two ways to compare survival curves: (a) the number of life-days in the shaded 


area equals the differences in respective expectations of life; (b) the life increments in the 
shaded area depict the differences in the time required to attain identical levels of survival. 


sex, the first 72 males would die by age 36 but the first 72 females would not be dead 
until age 50. 


S 2. A 1-year survival pill is most effective near e(0) 


If a magic pill could be produced to reduce mortality to zero for one single age, which 
age would yield the maximum increase in life expectancy at birth? The outcome to 
this question depends on trade-offs among a number of actuarial components, includ- 
ing (a) survival to a given age and (b) mortality at that age as well as (c) mortality 
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FIGURE 11.2. (a) Sex-specific survival curves for 2015 US life tables illustrating the 14-year 
“increment to life” for females relative to males, the horizontal distance between the ages 
when the proportion surviving equals 0.928; (b) Time-discrete increments to life for US men 
and women, 2015 life tables. Each bar represents the number of years longer a female 
cohort requires to attain identical levels of survival as a male cohort. 


levels and patterns after that age and, in turn, (d) life-years remaining to the indi- 
viduals surviving the zero-mortality age who would not have otherwise survived. 
The answer, for the 2015 data for US females (fig. 11.3), is that eliminating mortality 
at age 0 or at age 77 will have the same impact. The rule of thumb for the effect of 
mortality on life expectancy is that the optimal period for saving lives by reducing 
mortality is near the life expectancy of the population (Vaupel 1986). 
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FIGURE 11.3. Reducing mortality to zero at either birth (age 0) or at 77 years adds, respec- 
tively, 0.30 years (110 days) and 0.27 years (100 days) to life expectancy (data for 2015 US 
females). 


S 3. Redundancy increases system reliability 


The reliability theory, from engineering, can be applied to failure associated with 
demographic aging in living organisms. The reliability of a system in series, denoted 
S, with independent failure events of the components is the product of the reliabili- 
ties of the components (Gavrilov and Gavrilova 2006). 


S,=P1P2P3P4°"* Pa 


where pi... pa are the reliabilities of the system’s components. The reliability of a 
parallel system with components of equal reliability, p, is 


cea ES py: 


where n denotes the number of redundant units in each component. Failure models 
in systems engineering possess three important properties: (1) a system constructed 
of nonaging elements behaves like an aging object where aging is a direct consequence 
of the redundancy of the system; (2) at very high ages, the phenomenon of aging 
apparently disappears; and (3) systems with different initial levels of redundancy have 
very different failure rates in early life. However, these differences disappear as fail- 
ure rates approach the upper limits. This means that in a system in series, all of the 
components must succeed for the system to succeed, but in a simple parallel system 
only one of the units must succeed for the system to succeed (fig. 11.4). 
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FIGURE 11.4. Redundancy drastically increases reliability. Each circle represents a compo- 
nent required for system function with a failure probability of 0.3. The logical schematics 
for a three-component system are (a) series with reliability probability of 0.343, (b) two 
systems each in series with a reliability probability of 0.569 (i.e., at least one of the 

two systems will not fail), (c) parallel system with a redundancy of two with a reliability 
of 0.754, and (d) parallel system with a redundancy of four with a reliability of 0.976. 


S 4. Five important and useful period measures of longevity 


Different period measures of longevity, with special emphasis on the tempo effect, 
can be summarized as follows (after Bongaarts 2008): 
Measure 1: Life expectancy 


€,(t) =| expl- f7 ua, oda}ax (11.1) 


where u(a, t) is the force of mortality at age a and time t. 
Measure 2: Cross-sectional average length of life 


CAL(t) =p,(a, t-a)da (11.2) 
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where p,(a, t-a) equals the proportion of survivors at age a and time t for the cohort 
born at time t-a. CAL(t) sums proportions of cohort survivors at time t, and it there- 
fore equals the size of the population at time t in which births have occurred at a 
constant rate of 1 per year in the past. 

Measure 3: Tempo-adjusted life expectancy 


ey (t) = | exp |- i T da a (11.3) 


This is a variant of the conventional period life expectancy, but the tempo effect in 
the force of mortality is removed by dividing this rate by 1-r(t). The variable r(t) 
denotes the increments to life due to mortality improvements at time t. 

Measure 4: Lagged cohort life expectancy 


LCLE(t) =e(c) =e (t e,1€)) (le) 


LCLE(t) is estimated as the life expectancy of the cohort born at time c with the lag 
between t and c equal to the life expectancy of the cohort: c = (t — e9(c)). LCLE equals 
the life expectancy of the cohort that reaches its mean age at death at time t. This 
concept applies primarily to human populations. 

Measure 5: Average weighted cohort life expectancy 


ACLE(t) =f o(a,t)es(t ~ac)da (11.5) 


where w(a, t) are the weights for the life expectancy of cohorts born at time t-a. 

There are several comparisons between these measures that should be noted (Bon- 
gaarts 2008). First, three of these period longevity indicators, CAL(t), e9(t), and 
LCLE(t), are virtually identical. Second, the conventional life expectancy ey is sub- 
stantially higher than three other period measures. Finally, the weighted average 
cohort life expectancy, ACLE(t), is much higher than the other four indicators because 
the weights applied to the life expectancies of cohorts alive at time t are highest for 
the youngest cohorts, and this measure is heavily influenced by the mortality that 
young cohorts will experience in the future. 


S 5. A simple equation for producing survival curves 


Given different values for the parameters a and b, a relatively simple equation (11.6) 
can be used to model survival over a wide variety of patterns (see fig. 11.5). Note 
that convex survival patterns are produced when a>1 and b=1, and concave sur- 
vival patterns are produced when a=1 and b>1. 
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FIGURE 11.5. Example survival curves generated by eqn. (11.6) for different values of the 
parameters a and b. 


I=] -[ zs j (11.6) 
Max 


S 6. Computation of life overlap of two or more persons 


The average number of years that the lives of two persons will overlap, both of whom 
are subject to the same survival, equals the sum of products of the squared probabil- 
ities that each will live to age x from birth. Given that |, denotes the probability that 
a newborn individual will survive to age x, the probability that two persons, from 
the same cohort, will survive to that age is simply (1,)*. 

Let | denote the sum of the probability of overlapping, 


leaner (11.7) 


Then this concept can be generalized to determine the average number of years n 
individuals will all overlap: 


peti (11.8) 


Using the US female 2015 life table for computations, two newborn individuals 
subject to these life table rates will on average share slightly over 73 years of life 
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FIGURE 11.6. Average overlap of n=2, 15, and 40 lives relative to the baseline cohort 
survival of one individual. 


together (fig. 11.6), and the lives of 15 and 40 newborn individuals will share 48 years 
and 33 years, respectively. 


S 7. Mortality of 10-year-old girls is incredibly low 


Mortality in 10- and 11-year-old girls (and to a slightly lesser extent for same-aged 
boys) is extremely low in developed countries. One can ask the question, How many 
of a newborn cohort of 100,000 individuals would survive to 100 years if they were 
subject to the age-specific mortality rates of 10-year-old girls for their entire life span? 
Using the 10-year-old mortality rate for 2015 US females, the annual survival of this 
cohort would be 


100,000 x (1 -0.00009)!° 


= 99,104 individuals 


In other words, over 99% of the original cohort would become centenarians. Addi- 
tional math reveals that ~ 90,000,~40,000, and~10 individuals would survive to 
1,000, 10,000, and (a remarkable) 100,000 years, respectively. 


Mortality 
S 8. Reparameterization of Gompertz using modal age, M 


The Gompertz equation is the most commonly used equation to describe mortality. 
But a change in the parameterization of this equation has been proposed by Missov 
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et al. (2015) that expresses the Gompertz force of mortality in terms of the rate param- 
eter b and the old-age modal age of death, M. 
The Gompertz equation is given as 


u(x) = aebx (1.9) 


Reparameterized with the mode, M, is given as 


u(x)=bebtx-M) (11.10) 
The formula for the mode is 
M= n? (11.11) 
b a 
Density of death, d(x), is given as 
x)= a] exp{bx—2e"—n} (i112) 


Whereas in the Gompertz equation there is a negative association between a and 
b, with this reparameterization there is a positive association between M and b. Using 
the old-age mode M instead of the mortality at starting age a has two major advan- 
tages. First, statistical estimation is facilitated by the lower correlation between the 
estimators of model parameters. Second, estimated values of M are more easily com- 
prehended and interpreted than estimated values of a. 


S 9. Excess mortality rate 


Excess mortality rate can be defined as the death rate in the general population due 
to the excess risk imposed by a specific disease (Lenner 1990). Let N denote the total 
population, n denote the subgroup in the population with a disease, a denote the 
deaths among those who are sick (among n persons), and b denote the deaths among 
all of the population without the disease (N - n). The excess risk of death within pop- 
ulation n, in relation to the corresponding population without the disease, is 


(i 13) 


The expected number of deaths in population n due to this excess risk is 
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nf- È | (11.14) 
n (N-n) 


and the death rate in the total population, N, due to the excess risk is 


sfe b | (11.15) 
N|n (N-n) 


S10. Mortality elimination 


In a previous short (S2) we considered the impact on life expectancy of a magic pill 
that could reduce mortality to zero for one single age class. Here we consider the 
effect of eliminating all mortality through middle and advanced ages. The effects on 
the overall death distribution for eliminating mortality through age 70 is shown in 
fig. 11.7. This mortality elimination has a minimal to moderate impact on life expec- 
tancy because mortality is low already through the majority of these ages. Addition- 
ally, because more people live to older ages and are thus exposed to the higher risk 
of dying, the distribution of death scales more upward rather than to the right (i.e., 
shifting to older ages). Using the US female 2015 period rates, where e, = 81.4 years, 
the elimination of mortality through ages 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100 years yields 
hypothetical increases in life expectancies to 83.6, 85.1, 87.1, 90.4, 95.7, and 
103.3 years, respectively. 
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FIGURE 11.7. Effects of mortality elimination before age 70 on the proportion dying at each 
age. The original baseline mortality (light gray curve) is based on data for 2015 US females. 
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S 11. Quiescent period emerges in cohort but not period mortality 


The quiescent phase (Q-phase) is a unique property of mortality observed in data 
from Swedish women (fig. 11.8) in 1920, where the hazard trajectory remains rela- 
tively low and constant during the prime ages for reproduction and investment in 
both personal capital and relationships with others (Engelman et al. 2017). This age 
segment of mortality was originally identified by Finch (2012) and is observed only 
in the cohort (longitudinal) mortality rates but, interestingly, not in the period (cross- 
sectional) mortality rates (see fig. 11.8). 


S 12. Probability of same-year deaths of sisters is extremely small 


What is the likelihood that two sisters aged 25 and 30 will die in exactly the same 
year 60 years later? The qualitative answer to this problem is that this probability is 
extremely small because it is the product of two sets of probabilities, both of which 
are small. The first set involves the joint probability that each survive to 60 years, 
which is the probability of surviving from 25 to 85, .p.;=0.448, and the probabil- 
ity of surviving from 30 to 90, ¿pÍ = 0.265, the product of which is 0.119. The prod- 
uct of these probabilities is the likelihood of them both surviving the next 60 years, 
which is around 12%. The second set of probabilities involves the joint probability 
of them both dying the sixtieth year. The probabilities of dying between 85 and 86 
(qg;) and between 90 and 91 (qoo) are 0.079 and 0.140, respectively, and the product 
of these two probabilities is 0.011. Therefore, there is slightly over a 1% probability 
that both would die between the sixtieth and sixty-first year, given they both survive 
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FIGURE 11.8. Q-phase (black segment) in the age-specific mortality hazard curve for the 
1920 Swedish female cohort. Note the overall downward trend beginning around age 8 and 
continuing through age 40. The period mortality rates for the 1920 and the 2016 cohorts 
are presented for perspective (HumanMortalityDatabase 2018). Adapted from Engelman 

et al. (2017). 
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FIGURE 11.9. Mortality, q,, estimates at advanced ages when mortality, q,, is extraordinarily 
high. Light gray curve is baseline. Note that only when n > 10,000 does the estimate (black 
line) begin to show the slowing and decrease of mortality rates at the oldest ages. 


60 more years. Finally, the joint probability that they both survive the next 60 years, 
and then both die in the next year, is (0.011) x (0.119) = 0.0013, or a 1-in-767 chance. 


S 13. Estimating mortality trajectories in supercentenarians 


One of the greatest challenges in human actuarial studies is that of estimating mor- 
tality at the most advanced ages, where numbers are small and mortality rates are 
high (Mesle et al. 2010). One of the reasons for this is illustrated in fig. 11.9, which 
shows that, relative to a hypothetical mortality baseline (shown in light gray), the 
variance in mortality renders estimates useless with small initial numbers. This is 
because the die-off itself reduces the numbers further, and thus mortality estimates 
at older ages become progressively less reliable due to the high variance. This con- 
cept is also illustrated in the million Medfly study published by Carey and his col- 
leagues (1992). 


S 14. Evidence for the absence of life span limits—105-year-old Italian women 


One of the most intense ongoing debates in demography, biodemography, and ger- 
ontology is whether there is a fixed upper limit to human life span (Fries 1980; 
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FIGURE 11.10. Mortality trajectory of over 3,800 Italian women from 105 through 
114 years. Inset shows survival curve with sample sizes. (Source: Barbi et al. 2018) 


Olshansky et al. 1990, 2001; Vaupel et al. 1998; Gavrilov and Gavrilova 2012, 2015). 
Although the hypothesis that mortality is an ever-increasing function of age was 
rejected in fruit flies with the observation that mortality in two separate species lev- 
eled off at advanced ages (Carey et al. 1992; Curtsinger et al. 1992), it is not clear 
whether this is also true in humans. The concept of mortality deceleration at older 
ages is important because it implies that a fixed limit does not exist. 

Italian demographers (Barbi et al. 2018) assembled mortality data on over 3,800 
women who had survived 105 years and reported that mortality, although extremely 
high (i.e., > 0.5/year), was essentially age independent (fig. 11.10). These results pro- 
vide evidence for extreme-age mortality plateaus in human “longevity pioneers”; in 
other words, there is no evidence for specific life span limits. Note, however, that as 
demonstrated in $13, the sample sizes at the most extreme ages are very small, so the 
exact shape of these latest-age trajectories cannot be discerned. Both Salinari (2018) 
and Gavrilov and Gavrilova (2019) offer alternative perspectives on the interpreta- 
tion of human mortality data at the most advanced ages. 


S 15. Advancing front of old-age survival—traveling demographic waves 


In S14 the analysis of the mortality trajectory suggests that there are no sharply defined 
limits to human life span because of the age independence of age-specific mortality 
in extremely old Italian women (Barbi et al. 2018). This concept of the absence of 
human life span limits was also the conclusion of an analysis that used a completely 
different approach (Zuo et al. 2018). Using death distributions over time, these 
researchers showed that for 5 decades in 20 developed countries old-age survival fol- 
lows an advancing front, like a traveling wave, the concept of which is illustrated 
with data on US females (fig. 11.11). Note that the endpoints of the solid gray hori- 
zontal bars in this figure are consistently advancing with age over the different decades, 
which suggests that there are no fixed limits to life span. 
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selected decades. The solid gray curves indicate the distributions from 25% to 90% mortal- 
ity, and the solid gray horizontal bars indicate the number of years between these two points 
in the survival curves (plot concept adopted from Zuo et al. 2018). 


S 16. Actuarially soeaking, 92 years old is halfway to 100 


Danish biodemographer Kaare Christensen asked the question, “At what age is mor- 
tality exactly half of total mortality to reach 100?” He discovered that the answer 
for Danish women was around 92 years. In other words, the force of mortality over 
the first 92 years of life is identical to the force of mortality over the next 8 (i.e., from 
92 to 100). We generalized this question by considering the equivalences between two 
sets of ages: (1) fixed ages, such as 30, 60, and 100 years old; and (2) the age when 
mortality to those ages is exactly half the total. These equivalencies are given in 
fig. 11.12 for US women, which show that mortality from birth to age 12 equals mor- 
tality from 12 to 30, mortality from birth to 51 equals mortality over the next 
9 years (to age 60), and mortality from birth to 93 years equals mortality over the 
next 7 years (to age 100). 


S 17. Why the oldest person in the world keeps dying 


What is the probability that a randomly chosen woman in a hypothetical stationary 
population of n=1,000 (distributed over a stable age structure) who is subject to the 
2015 period mortality rates will become the oldest person alive at some time during 
a century? What is the average age and length of reign for these oldest women? 
This problem was motivated by an article in the New York Times titled “Why the 
Oldest Person in the World Keeps Dying” (Goldenberg 2015) and by a hypothetical 
problem where the oldest member of a certain tribe becomes king (for problem 
description and its analytical solution, see Keyfitz 1985, 74-75). To explore these 
questions, we created a life table population based on the 2015 US female life table, 
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FIGURE 11.12. Mortality equivalencies—age at which mortality from birth is exactly half 
total mortality to a given age. For example (shaded circles), total mortality from birth to 
ages 30, 60, and 100 (x-axis) is exactly half at ages 12, 51, and 93, respectively (y-axis). 

Computed using life table rates of US women (2000) from Berkeley Mortality Database. 


simulated individual-level mortality for each of 1,000 individuals in the stationary 
population from their current age forward through their deaths (and extinction of 
all members) for 100 years, and recorded the oldest individual alive during each year. 
The simulations were repeated 100 times. 

The results of one of the simulation trials are presented in fig. 11.13. Overall (all 
100 simulations) the trials yielded an average of ~22 individuals who became one of 
the oldest persons living through the 100-year series of simulations (i.e.,~2% chance). 
Around 60% of the reigns lasted from 1 to 3 years and less than 2% of the reigns 
lasted for 10 years or more. This concept of “oldest person” could be applied to 
retirement communities, towns, and cities, and, if death is generalized as “exit from 
current state,” it can also apply to oldest on a team and oldest in a company or a 
department. 

Roland Rau and colleagues (Rau, Ebeling et al. 2018) connected the problem of 
how often the oldest person alive dies with queuing theory. In their model the popu- 
lation older than 110 years followed a Poisson distribution with parameter À/ u, where 
À depicts the rate at which people turn 110 and u represents the force of mortality. 
Their simulation studies also showed that the waiting time between the deaths of the 
(respective) oldest person alive follows an exponential distribution with parameter u 
and with a mean duration of 1/u if X> u. However, they did not have a clear-cut result 
for the case of À < u. 


S 18. Life span limits: Challenges in data interpretation 


Improvements in survival with age decline after age 100, and the age at death of the 
world’s oldest person has not increased since 1990 (fig. 11.14). These observations 
led Dong et al. (2016) to suggest that the maximum life span of humans is fixed. Their 
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FIGURE 11.13. Example result for the oldest living women in 100-year simulations involving 
a stable, stationary population of 1,000 individuals. A total of 26 women became the oldest 
person living for this particular simulation. 
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FIGURE 11.14. Replotted graphs showing evidence (or lack) of a limit to human life span 
based on paper by Dong et al. (2016) and brief communications: (a) original data plot 

of trends in maximum recorded ages of death; (b) regression partitioning by Dong et al. 
(2016); (c), (d), and (e) show nonpartitioned linear regression, multiple partitions, and 
regression with partition shifted two years, respectively (Hughes and Hekimi 2017); and 
(f) shows linear regressions if most extreme maximum reported age at death (122 years) is 
shifted 7 years to the right (Brown et al. 2017). 
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article was followed by several papers criticizing both their approach and their con- 
clusions. Some of these comments included (1) questionable assumptions about how 
the data set should be partitioned, that there is only one plateau, and that the correct 
year to partition is 1994 (Hughes and Hekimi 2017); (2) the use of the same data set 
both to propose a hypothesis (change in trend in human longevity) and to test the 
hypothesis, and a lack of support for their broader argument from a biological per- 
spective (Rozing et al. 2017); (3) their fitting separate regressions did not ensure that 
the predicted probability of surviving to some age is higher than the probability of 
surviving to an older age (Lenart and Vaupel 2017); and (4) that their small sample 
size is problematic (i.e., 21 individuals for 1968 and 12 individuals for 1995-2006), 
there was no comparison with alternative models, and the results were largely depen- 
dent on a single exceptional case—that of Jeanne Calment who died at age 122 years 
(Brown et al. 2017). Responses by Dong and his colleagues to all of these concerns 
followed each of the respective commentaries arising from their original paper (Dong 
et al. 2016). Fig. 11.14a-f contains graphic perspectives on the different ways in which 
the same data on trends in maximal ages of death can be visualized and interpreted. 


Life course 
S 19. Relative age 


My late friend Stan Ulam used to remark that his life was sharply divided 
into two halves. In the first half, he was always the youngest person in the group; 
in the second half, he was always the oldest. There was no transitional period. 
MIT mathematician Gian-Carlo Rota (1996) 


Let Ac be calendrical age, defined as the number of years since a person is born, and 
Ag be relative age, defined as the percentage of people in the world whose calendri- 
cal age is less than that person, which is also a person’s percentile in the world popu- 
lation age structure. Using the data in fig. 11.15, when a woman born in 1950 is age 
10 she is older than a quarter of the people on the planet, when this same woman is 
only age 20 she is older than half of the people in the world, and at age 30 she is 
older than nearly two-thirds of the world’s population (Hayes 2012). After age 60 
her relative age is in the 90s, which suggests that, relatively speaking, she ages more 
slowly. Note that this figure shows that the relative age of a person born in the year 
2000 advances less rapidly relative to his/her calendrical age than someone born in 
1950. 


S 20. Retirement age based on remaining life expectancy 


Historically, there have been two conventional measures for characterizing the bur- 
den of population aging: the old-age dependency ratio (OADR), which is the ratio of 
people above working age to people of working age, and the potential support ratio 
at 65 (PSR65), which is the ratio of the number of people age 20 to 64 to the num- 
ber of persons 65 and over. Because of the ever-increasing burden of old age on socie- 
ties, many countries are revisiting the original default retirement age of 65 that was 
put forward nearly 100 years ago in Germany and adopted by many countries, includ- 
ing the US (Costa 1998). A concept that is gaining serious attention in many countries, 
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FIGURE 11.15. Relationship of calendar age and the percent of individuals in the world who 
are younger (redrawn from Hayes 2012). 


and one that has been adopted by Denmark, is retirement age based on the age when 
there are X years of remaining life expectancy (Canudas-Romo et al. 2018). 


eP(t)=X (idee) 


As shown in fig. 11.16, this approach to determining the retirement age results in 
a shifting target that changes over time and that changes with different values of X. 


S 21. Effects of classmate age differences 


A continuum of ages exists at school entry due to the use of a single school cutoff 
date—making the “oldest” children approximately 20 percent older than the “youn- 
gest” children (Bedard and Dhuey 2006). Relative age has been associated with higher 
intelligence, school success, identity formation, peer-perceived competence and lead- 
ership, success in sports, and positive self-perception and self-esteem (Jeronimus et al. 
2015). This concept is illustrated and explained further in fig. 11.17. 


Sports career 
S 22. Major League Soccer (MLS) 


What is the likelihood of a 21-year-old soccer player drafted into the MLS, the main 
professional soccer league in the US, playing past his thirtieth birthday? Life table 
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FIGURE 11.16. Age at which expectation of life for US women age 65 equals X. (Source: 
Berkeley Mortality Database, http://www.mortality.org/) 


approaches can be used to address this question. Using data from Boyden and Carey 
(2010), table 11.1, a player’s chances would be slightly over 10% that he would still 
be playing as a 30-year-old. His chance of playing beyond his thirty-second birthday 
is virtually nil. 


S 23. National Basketball Association (NBA) 


What are the scoring patterns and career durations of professional basketball play- 
ers in the NBA? Event history curves can be used to address this question. The pat- 
terns of point scoring by year in the NBA and career lengths (fig. 11.18) show that 
highest scoring for most players occurs between their second and eighth year in the 
league, that these are the players destined to play for at least a decade, and that the 
superstars who play from 12 to over 20 years are among the highest scorers in their 
early to mid careers. 


Group 2: Population, Statistical, Epidemiological, 
and Catastrophic 


Population 
S 24. Growth rate required for 40-year-old men to have two 20-year-old wives 


In a certain hypothetical primitive community, men marry at age 40 and women at 
age 20. How fast does the community have to be increasing for each man to have 
two wives? What growth rate is required for all 40-year-old men to have two wives? 
Assuming a stable population with men and women increasing at the same rates, and 
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FIGURE 11.17. (a) Age differences in 5-year-olds with September cutoff date for entering 
school; (b) graph from study by Jeronimus and colleagues (redrawn from Fig. 1 in Jeronimus 
et al. 2015) showing that, for each additional month, relative age was associated with 17% 
lower odds of grade repetition and 47% increased odds of skipping a grade. The relatively 
young quartile (Jul to Sep) was almost four times more likely to repeat a grade (29.6% vs. 
8.2%) and over twenty times less likely to skip a grade (0.3% vs. 7%) than the relatively old 
quartile (Oct to Dec). 


Table 11.1. Life table analysis of career length of Major League Soccer (MLS) players who 
participated from 1996 through 2007 


Time in Cohort survival Expectation 

MLS (remaining Period Period Fraction of remaining 

(years) active in MLS) survival mortality exiting career 
I(x) p(x) q(x) d(x) e(x) 

0 1.0000 0.7100 0.2900 0.2900 3.4 

1 0.7100 0.7500 0.2500 0.1775 3.6 

2 0.5325 0.7600 0.2400 0.1278 3.6 

3 0.4047 0.7600 0.2400 0.0971 3:5 

4 0.3076 0.7600 0.2400 0.0738 3:5 

5 0.2338 0.7800 0.2200 0.0514 3.5 

6 0.1823 0.7700 0.2300 0.0419 3.3 

7 0.1404 0.8500 0.1500 0.0211 3.1 

8 0.1193 0.8800 0.1200 0.0143 2.6 

9 0.1050 0.8100 0.1900 0.0200 1.9 

10 0.0851 0.6900 0.3100 0.0264 1.2 

11 0.0587 0.0000 1.0000 0.0587 0.5 

12 0.0000 0.0000 


Source: Boyden and Carey (2010). 
Note: Here x denotes the time in the league from draft forward. 
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FIGURE 11.18. Event history chart for career scoring each year for each of 2,575 NBA 
players. Raw data (1940-2005) on NBA players downloaded from SportsData.com in 2007 
(https://www.sportsdata.ag/about-us/group-set-up/). The first- and second-year “survival” in 
the NBA was low primarily because of differences in NBA recruitment strategies in the 1940s 
through the 1960s and more recent years. 
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FIGURE 11.19. Stable age distribution in a population growing at 3.4% annually. Note that 
the fractions age 20 and 40 are 0.02 and 0.01, respectively. This produces a 2-to-1 ratio of 
20- to 40-year-olds. 


equal numbers of boy and girl babies, Keyfitz and Beekman (1984, 60, problem 41) 
show the growth rate, r, needed is the solution to the equation 


r= 2e) (11.17) 


where l, and |+, denote survival to ages 20 and 40 for females and males, respec- 

tively. Assuming that sex-specific survival differences are negligible, a first approxi- 
. | In(2 bP a seeds ; 

mation of this rate is r = ne = 0.035, which is within 0.001 of the population growth 

rate estimated using the age-specific survival rates of US females and assuming male 

rates are identical (fig. 11.19). 


S 25. Interaction of mortality and fertility on r 


How does the interaction between mortality and fertility impact r? Let 1^ and I® and 
mê and m? denote the respective age-specific survival and reproductive schedules 
shown in fig. 11.20a-b for species A (Medfly) and B (Mexican fruit fly). Then let 


meimo n OL IES) ra mE] (11.18) 


The results given in table 11.2 show that substituting the Mexfly’s survival and 
reproduction schedules for the Medfly’s respective schedules increased r for the Med- 
fly by 1.08-fold (l, substitution) and 1.39-fold (m, substitution), respectively. In con- 
trast, substituting the Medfly’s survival and reproduction schedules for the Mexfly’s 
respective schedules reduced r in the Mexfly by essentially the same factors as it 
reduced r for the Medfly. Interestingly, even though survival in the Medfly was higher 
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FIGURE 11.20. (a) Survival and (b) reproductive schedules for the Medfly (Ceratitis capitata) 
and the Mexican fruit fly (Anastrepha ludens). 


than in the Mexfly, when the Medfly’s survival was combined with the Mexfly’s repro- 
duction, r was reduced rather than increased. This was because generation time 
increased with the higher survival rate, the net result of which was to decrease growth 
rate, r. (From Keyfitz and Beekman 1984, 72, problem 35. The impact on r of gen- 
eration time changes is illustrated in Lewontin 1965.) 


S 26. Sex ratio in stable populations is independent of growth rate 


The sex ratio in a stable population is given by the ratio 


—rxyM 
sel? 


er 


SR= (11.19) 
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Table 11.2. Values of intrinsic rate of increase, r, for the original and switched survival and 
reproductive schedules for the Medfly (C. capitata) and the Mexican fruit fly (A. ludens) 


Species’ origin Net reproductive rate 
1, schedule m, schedule NRR r-value 
C. capitata* C. capitata* 412.7 0.160 
C. capitata A. ludens 1,694.7 0.223 
A. ludens C. capitata 331.2 0.172 
A. ludens* A. ludens* 1,424.2 0.238 


Note: Starred (*) entry indicates original 1, and m, values for each species. Using eqn. (11.18) yields an interaction 
value of 0.0027. 


Since both sexes are increasing at the same rate in the population, the exponential 
terms cancel, yielding 


s| 
SR = (11.20) 


LE 


where s is the sex ratio at birth and |“ and IË denote the male and female survival 
schedules, respectively. Thus the sex ratio at age x is simply the ratio of the male and 
female survival rates to this age adjusted by the sex ratio at birth. 


S 27. Populations can experience “transient” stationarity 


Transient stationarity is when birth and death rates are equal for populations in the 
process of convergence to a stable, stationary status (Rao and Carey 2018). For the 
data in fig. 11.21, the initial age structure is based on the US population in 2000, 
the fertility rates are based on a standard age-specific fertility schedule in humans 
scaled to a net reproduction of 1.0, and the age-specific survivorship schedule is 
based on the female rates in 2006. N(t+1)/N(t) is the ratio of the number in the 
population at time t+1 and the number at time t. Frequency, in the inset, refers to 
the frequency distribution of the population at each age. Point A corresponds to the 
starting growth rate, point B is when the growth rate first reaches replacement level 
(i.e., transient stationarity), and point C is when the growth rate is constant at zero 
(i.e., fixed stationarity). For these data, replacement levels of growth required 
approximately 40 years from the start (i.e., A to B) and another 60 years to become 
fixed (i.e., B to C). Note, also, the small oscillations around stationarity after B as 
the age structure converges to C. 


S 28. Effect on growth rate of female migration 


How much does the intrinsic rate of growth decrease if 80% of all 0- to 7-day-old 
(newly emerged) adult Drosophila emigrate to new regions? This can be solved by 
taking the difference between the following two equations: 
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FIGURE 11.21. Change in growth rate in a hypothetical population that is projected forward 
100 years (with age structure inset). See text for description. (Source: Rao and Carey 2017) 


0.255 e “lm. +X e “l.m.=1 (11.21) 


Sica an = (11.22) 


The difference gives the extent to which r is reduced when the contribution of 
young females (0 to 7 days postemergence) is reduced by 80%. (Fruit fly version 
of Keyfitz and Beekman 1984, 88, problem 22.) 


S 29. Person-years ever lived 


There were 1,000 births in a population in the year 1600 and 50,000 in the year 
1900. If births were growing exponentially during the period with a constant rate of 
increase, how many people lived over the period? To solve, 


50,000 = 1000e300: (11.23) 


thus 


r=0.01304 (11.24) 
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Total births are given by 


300 
births =f B(t) dt (11.25) 
300 
=Í 1000e0:01304t dt (11.26) 


So the total persons who lived in this 300-year period, P39, is estimated as 
P300 = 3,758,000 (127) 
(From Keyfitz and Beekman 1984, 60, problem 43.) 


S 30. Tempo effects 


A tempo effect is an inflation or deflation of the period incidence of a demographic 
event (e.g., births, marriages, deaths) resulting from a rise or fall in the mean age at 
which the event occurs. Bongaarts and Feeney (2008) illustrated that a tempo effect 
causes a shift in death rates with the following hypothetical case. Consider a station- 
ary population with a life expectancy at birth of 70 years. Suppose the exact age of 
death of each individual is predetermined until the invention of a “life extension” 
pill that adds 3 months to the life of any person who consumes it. If everyone in the 
population takes this pill on January 1 of year T, there will be no deaths during the first 
3 months of the year. The number of deaths in year T will fall by 25%, and the mean 
age at death will rise from 70 to 70.25 years. Because the pill’s effect is the same at 
all ages, the level of the force-of-mortality function is also reduced by 25%, and 
the age to which each value of the function is attached increases by 0.25 years. This 
decrease in value of the force-of-mortality function, together with the shift to older 
ages, causes life expectancy at birth, as conventionally calculated, to increase to 
~73 years for year T. A full description of tempo effects, including life table distor- 
tion and turbulence on longevity estimation, is given in Barbi et al. (2008). 


S 31. Birth rates in stable versus stationary populations 


How do the intrinsic rates of birth (b) and death (d) differ between stable and sta- 
tionary populations? The birth rates for stable and stationary populations are 
(xe 1.) | and (¥1.)', respectively. Since (b — d) =r, the death rate, d, in the station- 
ary population equals the birth rates. The death rate in the stable population is sim- 
ply d=(b-r). (Variation on Keyfitz and Beekman 1984, 56, problem 6.) 


S 32. Super-exponential growth 


Cohen (1995) notes that at certain times in history, humans have experienced super- 
exponential growth, where super-exponential growth is a form of mathematical 
titration—a chained power involving n numbers a—where 
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“a= (11.28) 


(from Bromer 1987). 

This denotes n copies of a combined by exponentiation, right to left. This mathe- 
matical titration can be compared to addition (a +n), multiplication (a x n), and expo- 
nentiation (a"). As an example of titration, first consider the outcome of a simple 
exponentiation where a=3 and n=2; then 


23=33=27 
However, if the first exponent is exponentiated, as in titration (i.e., n=3), then 
°3=3° =37 =7,625,597,484, 987 
Increasing n by only 3 (i.e., a=3 and n=6) yields staggeringly large numbers, that is, 
f3 = 60012 x10% 


Note that the super-exponential population rates of growth mentioned by Cohen 
(1995) are extraordinarily small relative to any of the rates shown in the examples 
above. 


S 33. Mean age of death in a growing population 


š i Bee ne Í. ; ; 
Whereas the mean age in a stationary population is —, the mean age in a population 


at rate r with constant mortality (u) is . For example, if u=0.0125 and the 


(u+r) 
growth rate is 1% (r=0.01), then the mean age in this hypothetical population equals 
1/0.0225, or 44.4 years. This value is approximately half the mean age of death for 
individuals, which is 1/0.0125 = 80 years. (From Keyfitz and Beekman 1984, 90, prob- 
lem 28.) 


S 34. Equality in stable populations 


Demographers James Vaupel and Francisco Villavicencio (2018) demonstrated 
that the “life-lived and -left” concepts, originally derived for use in estimating 
the age structure of stationary populations (see chapters 2 and 9), can also be 
used to estimate age structure in stable populations. Assume all ages are unknown, 
but individuals are followed through death. Then one can derive the underlying, 
although unknown, survival schedule of the population from a cohort perspec- 
tive as 
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t) 
I(x) = ee M29 
(x) x (0,0) ( ) 


as well as the unknown age structure at initial time t, 


_ INGE 0) ee D* (x,t) + rN” (x,t) 
c(x,t)= Nit) =@ No (11.30) 


Vaupel and Villavicencio (2018) use their model to estimate the survival curve and 
growth rate of a historical Swedish population and suggest several applications, 
including estimating age structure at the time of a census and extending the general 
concept to multistate populations (also see Carey, Silverman, and Rao 2018). 


Statistical 
S 35. Anscombe’s quartet 


Anscombe (1973) showed four fictitious data sets (fig. 11.22), each containing 11 
(x, y) pairs, with the same statistical output, including mean of the x’s (9.0), mean of the 
y's (7.5), regression line (y =3 +0.5x), sum of squares (110.0), and the correlation coef- 
ficient (r? = 0.667). Plot (a) matches what one would expect. Plot (b) shows a smooth, 
curved relationship that is not captured if summarized as a linear regression. Plot (c) 
shows how a single outlier can lead to a regression line that is misleading, because the 
slope of the line does not match the linear line of all other points. And plot (d) shows 
a regression line that is almost perpendicular to the true pattern that is apparent in 
the data. These plots illustrate that statistical metrics alone (e.g., standard deviation; 
mean; regression coefficient) may be not only inadequate but also misleading. 


S 36. Descriptive statistics 


Computation of basic descriptive statistics is the starting point for virtually all demo- 
graphic analyses. These include the mean, standard deviation, and mode, examples 
of which are given in fig. 11.23a—b, for the death distributions of two species of fruit 
flies. These death distributions correspond to the d, schedule in the life table (nor- 
malized) and the probability density function (pdf) in formal statistics. 


S 37. Comparing lifetime longevity using the t-test 


To test whether the mean of a sample (identical to expectations of life at age 0, eo), 
x, (= 36.1 days), differs from the mean of another sample, x, (= 48.6 days), requires 
the calculation of the standard error of the mean (SEM): 


(11.31) 
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FIGURE 11.22. Anscombe’s quartet is four data sets with identical simple statistical proper- 
ties: mean, variance, correlation, and linear regression (Anscombe 1973). Visual inspection 


immediately shows how their structures are different. 


(5.1 (8.2) 
1000 1152 


=0.718 


The t statistic is then computed as 


(Lee 1992). 


This test statistic gives a 2-tailed test p-value of p <10°; in other words, the dif- 


(11.32) 


(11833) 


(11.34) 


(11.35) 


(11.36) 


ferences in the mean ages of death for these two cohorts is highly significant. 
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FIGURE 11.23. Death distributions and descriptive statistics for (a) the Mediterranean fruit 


fly (Carey et al. 1998) and (b) the Mexican fruit fly (Carey et al. 2005). Light gray curve 
shows the normal distribution for perspective. 


S 38. Conditional probability of Alzheimer’s disease (AD) 


What is the probability that, given a person has a particular disease, the person is 
female? What is the probability that, given a person is female, she has the disease? 
These questions are conditional probabilities that can be understood by creating a 
2x2 table of all possible combinations. For example, suppose data show that out 
of 237 males (M) and 425 females (F), 33 of the men and 97 of the women have 
Alzheimer’s disease (A) while the remaining 532 are healthy (H). 
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Male Female 
M F 

Healthy n(MH) n(FH) n(H) 
H 204 328 532 
Alzheimer’s n(MA) n(FA) n(A) 
A 33 97 130 

n(M) n(F) N 
DST 425 662 


The conditional probability that, given a person has the disease, the person is 
female, is given by 


E (11.37) 


LAINS n(A) 130 


The conditional probability that, given a person is female, she has Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, is given by 


Tar 75 (11.38) 


REIA) n(F) 425 


Restated, these results reveal that in the sample population there is around a 3-in-4 
probability a person with AD is a female and nearly a 1-in-4 probability that a female 
has AD. 


S 39. Peak-aligned averaging 


Peaks occur in a variety of demographic contexts, including both age-specific repro- 
duction and age-specific mortality. Averaged peaks tend to “flatten out” because of 
the heterogeneity (variability) in the timing of the peaks for individual cohorts. What 
technique can be used to preserve the peaks? Müller and his colleagues (2001) used 
the following technique to avoid biases associated with averaging peaks across 
cohorts. Assume that the hazard rate of the jth cohort has a peak at location 0;. To 
estimate 0;, the first step is to estimate the hazard rate for the jth cohort, j=1,...,N 
(see methods in chapter 3). Next, the location 0; of the peak of the estimated hazard 
rate is obtained. This provides an estimate of the cohort peak location 0;. The esti- 
mated average peak location for all cohorts is obtained by averaging all individual 
cohort peak locations: 
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3G (11.39) 


Scaled alignment of the hazard rates of individual cohorts to the average peak loca- 
tion 0 is then achieved by transforming the time coordinate t for each of the N 
cohorts as follows: 


(11.40) 


for the data of the jth cohort. This time-scale transformation maps all individual peak 
locations 6;. After transforming the time scale (originally in days) separately for each 
cohort, the methods outlined in chapter 3 (Mortality) are used again to obtain the 
final peak-aligned hazard rate estimates (see fig. 11.24a—b). 


S 40. Correlation of ages of death for twins 


The conventional wisdom in society in general and in gerontology in particular is 
that long-lived persons tend to have long-lived relatives (Christensen et al. 2006). 
Although being the child of long-lived parents will increase a person’s odds for achiev- 
ing older ages, the correlation is not particularly strong. McGue and his colleagues 
(1993) concluded from the analysis of age of death in twins that longevity is “mod- 
erately heritable” (see fig. 11.25). Although not detectable from the scatter plots shown 
in fig. 11.25a and 11.25b, Hjelmborg and his colleagues (2006) found that the gene- 
tic influences on life span, for both monozygotic and dizygotic twins, are minimal 
prior to age 60 but increase thereafter. 


S 41. Two persons having same birthday in a group of 80 is near 100% 


What are the chances that at least two students in a class of 80 students will have the 
same birthday? First, we give the answer, which is a 99.99% chance. This nonintui- 
tive result (the “birthday paradox”) can be understood by noting that 


The first person has a 100% chance of a unique number (of course) 
The second has a (1 - 1/365) chance (all but 1 number from the 365) 
The third has a (1 — 2/365) chance (all but 2 numbers) 

The seventy-ninth has a (1 — 78/365) chance (all but 78 numbers) 
The eightieth has a (1 - 79/365) chance (all but 79 numbers) 


The probability of at least two persons not having the same birthday, p(different), 
is then 


1 2 79 
ifferent) =1x | 1 1 -x| 1- — 11.41 
p(different) x( =) x( =] x( J ( ) 
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FIGURE 11.24. Illustration of peak-aligned averaging in Medfly cohorts reconstructed from 
Figs. 1-3 in Miiller et al. (2001): (a) hazard rates in multiple cohorts; (b) peak-aligned 
estimated hazard rates from 0 to 25 days. 


Given that 


e*=1+x 


then 


1 —1/365 
— & © 
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FIGURE 11.25. Scatter plots of paired life spans in (a) Danish monozygotic (identical) twins 

(both sexes); (b) Danish dizygotic (fraternal) twins (both sexes); (c) randomly paired Danish 
monozygotic twins (i.e. unrelated individuals); and (d) computer-generated deaths of paired 
hypothetical individuals subject to death rates of 2015 US females. (Source: Kaare Christen- 
son, with permission) 


p(different) =e~(1+2+ .. . 79/365 (11.42) 


= 0.0001 (11.43) 


Thus the probability of at least two persons in a group of 80 having the same birth- 
day is (1- 0.0001), or 0.9999 (=99.99%). A general formula (close approximation) 
for the number (n) needed in a sample with m probability that two or more will match 
out of T possibilities is given as 


n= ./—2In(1—m) x VT 


(for example, see Mathis 1991; Brink 2012). 
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Epidemiological 
S 42. Prenatal famine exposure 


The timing of exposure to a stress such as famine in relation to the stage of preg- 
nancy may be of critical importance for later health outcomes independent of inter- 
mediary life conditions. The circumstances of the Dutch famine (Hunger Winter) of 
1944-1945 at the end of World War II, which resulted in civilian starvation, have 
been used to examine the relationship between nutrition during pregnancy and birth 
outcomes and morbidity later in life (Ekamper et al. 2014). The Dutch famine resulted 
from an embargo on the transport of food supplies imposed by the German occupy- 
ing forces, and the demographic consequences experienced by pregnancy cohorts 
depended on the timing of the famine exposure (fig. 11.26). For those with prenatal 
exposure, there was an increase in mortality in a national birth cohort of men. For 
those with a famine exposure in early gestation, there was an increase in mortality; 
but there was no increase in mortality for those exposed only in the late gestation 
period. These results suggest that the timing of exposure in relation to the stage of 
pregnancy may be of critical importance for determining later health outcomes and 
that intermediary life conditions do not modify or mediate the relationship between 
famine exposure and mortality. 


Pregnancy cohorts ——> 


Famine 


T3 


T2 


TA 


r PC 


123456789 10 11 12;/123456789 10 11 1212345 
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FIGURE 11.26. Classification of famine exposure categories by pregnancy cohorts. PN: 
exposed in the immediate postnatal period; T3: exposed in the third trimester of pregnancy; 
T2: in the second trimester; T1: in the first trimester; PC: exposed prior to the estimated date 
of conception (Ekamper et al. 2014). Daily calories per day averaged around 1,500 prefam- 
ine, 600 during the famine, and 2,000 postfamine. 
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S 43. Direct evidence of demographic selection 


One of the few papers in the literature that presents strong evidence of demographic 
selection in human populations is the study by Ho and his colleagues (2017). This 
study examined mortality in a population-representative sample of residents of Aceh, 
Indonesia, for five years after the Indian Ocean earthquake and tsunami in 2004. The 
concept and one of the key results are shown in fig. 11.27. Among males mortality 
at all ages is higher for those who, at the time of the tsunami, were living in com- 
munities that were unaffected by the disaster. The gap between communities increases 
steadily with age, just before age 50, and reaches nearly 10 percentage points by age 
75. The authors of this study suggest that this is evidence that males who were living 
in tsunami-affected areas and survived the disaster were positively selected and that 
the heterogeneity of the population changed. As a result, males who were living in 
tsunami-affected areas had lower subsequent mortality rates. 


S 44. Quantal analysis in bioassays 


Two models used in the analysis concerned with quantal response in bioassays have 
demographic components. The first is probit analysis used in toxicology, developed 
by Finney (1964). As Carey (1993) notes, the statistics of the life table are identical 
with those of probit analysis if age is viewed as a dose of time in that (1) life table 
and probit analysis are both concerned with quantal outcomes (alive/dead); (2) the 
d. schedule in the life table is the analog of the normalized distribution of deaths per 
increment of doses in probit analysis; (3) the log dose vs. mortality curve in a bioas- 
say is typically presented as the cumulative normal distribution, which is the com- 
plement of the survival curve in the life table; and (4) it is assumed in probit analysis 
that the log dose at which 50% mortality occurs (Ls9) represents both the mean dose 
and the median dose. The expectation of life at birth in the life table can be redefined as 
the exact mean age of death at birth of the cohort and is usually close to the median 
age of death (i.e., the age x at which |, =0). Thus the age at which half of the cohort 
is dead in a life table can be reconceived in terms of the LD;,—that is, people die of an 
“overdose” of time. 

Another model considered here in the context of bioassays is Abbott’s correction 
(Abbott 1925)—a formula derived for adjusting the outcome of insecticide bioassays 
due to the effects of natural mortality. Abbott’s correction is essentially a double- 
decrement life table (competing risk) concept over a single age interval. The for- 
mula for determining what Abbott referred to as the effective kill rate (EKR) is 
EKR =(A—B)/A, where A and B denote the fraction of individuals that died in a 
control group (natural mortality) and the fraction that died in the treatment group, 
respectively. 


Catastrophic 
S 45. Napoleon’s Grand Armée—March to Moscow 


This scenario illustrates creative use of data and both design and graphic concepts 
for visualizing survival in both space and time (Tufte 2001). The French invasion of 
Russia led by Napoleon began on June 24, 1812, when Napoleon’s Grand Armée 
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FIGURE 11.27. (a) Hypothetical mortality curves pre- and postdisaster showing debilitation 
and selection effects postdisaster. (b) Mortality in the five years after the 2004 tsunami, 
comparing the percentage of males who died in communities affected and unaffected by the 
tsunami (redrawn from Fig. 2 in Ho et al. 2017). 


crossed the Neman River in Belarus. He returned with only 27,000 troops when he 
crossed back into Belarus at the Berezina River in November. The campaign ended 
on December 14, 1812. A total of 380,000 soldiers in the Grande Armée were killed 
and another 80,000-100,000 were taken prisoner (Zamoyski 2005; Mikaberidze 
2007). Fig. 11.28 shows the survival curve for troops over this period; in the inset, 
the gray-shaded stream is the advance from Belarus to Moscow and the black-shaded 
stream depicts the retreat. The width of the streams is proportional to the number of 
troops remaining. 
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FIGURE 11.28. Troop attrition during Napoleon’s march to Moscow in the French invasion 
of Russia of 1812. Inset: Charles Minard’s famous cartographic depiction of numerical data 
on a map of Napoleon’s disastrous losses suffered during the Russian campaign of 1812. 


S 46. The Donner Party disaster—Mediation by age, gender, and kinship 


In this scenario demographic data of a historical disaster uncovers several trends. The 
Donner Party disaster is one of the best-known stories in American lore (Wallis 2017). 
A total of 87 men, women, and children set out for California in wagon trains from 
Illinois in the summer of 1846, but because of unfortunate mishaps, poor decisions, 
and bad luck, they became trapped by early heavy snowfall in the eastern Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in November. Four months later only 48 of the original 87 mem- 
bers of the party arrived in California alive. 

Grayson (1990) notes that the fate of the Donner Party members was mediated 
almost entirely by three factors that are evident in the data presented in table 11.3. 
First, there were age differences in survival such that the young and old died at higher 
rates than the middle-aged. Indeed, with one exception, no individuals of either sex 
beyond 49 years survived. Second, there were sex differences in mortality. Males not 
only died at roughly twice the overall rate as females, but many males also died earlier 
in the disaster period. Third, kinship size and association were important to survival; 
individuals not associated with a kinship group died at much higher rates than those 
who were associated with a group. There were some kinship groups in which no mem- 
bers died (Wallis 2017). Despite the conventional wisdom that women are the more 
frail sex, the Donner Party statistics and a wealth of other evidence (Widdowson and 
McAnce 1963; Widdowson 1976) shows that this is not the case—males typically 
are the first to succumb to extreme conditions. This is also consistent with the so- 
called male-female health-survival paradox, which is that men are physically stron- 
ger and have fewer disabilities, but they have substantially higher mortality at all ages 
compared with women (Wingard 1984; Oksuzyan et al. 2008, 2009). 


S 47. Actuarial analysis of the Titanic disaster: Hypothesis testing 


The passenger ship Titanic collided with an iceberg on her maiden voyage during the 
night of April 14, 1912. Less than three hours later the ship sank, resulting in the 
loss of 1,517 lives, or more than two-thirds of the 2,207 passengers and crew. In order 
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Table 11.3. Demographic characteristics and mortality of the Donner Party, 1846-1847 


Deaths per 

Characteristic Number number at risk Mortality rate Mortality ratio 
Number in party 90 42/90 47% — 
Age 

Unknown 2 2/2 100% - 

<5 19 11/19 58% 6.6 

6-14 21 2/21 10% 1.0 

15-34 34 16/34 47% 3.3 

35> 14 11/14 79% 8.4 
Sex 

Male 55 32/55 58% 2.0 

Female 35 10/35 29% 1.0 
With kin group 

Yes 72 27/72 38% 1.0 

No 18 15/18 83% 2.0 


Source: Table 1 in McCurdy (1994). 
Note: Mortality ratio computed relative to the lowest mortality in the group. 


to test hypotheses regarding who survived the disaster, Frey and his colleagues (2009) 
modeled surviving the Titanic disaster as a tournament with-risk averse contestants 
divided into three categories: economic, natural, and social. Their analysis supported 
their hypotheses that there was higher survival for first-class passengers, for crew 
members, for deck crew versus engine crew, for people in their prime, for women of 
reproductive age, for women with children, and for children versus men. There was 
no evidence of higher survival for passengers traveling alone versus in groups, nor 
for British subjects versus other nationalities. Interesting perspectives on victimiza- 
tion in natural disasters, including those on the Titanic disaster, include the papers 
by Dudasik (1980) and Rivers (1982). 


Group 3: Familial, Actuarial, and Organizational 


Family 
S 48. Strategy for choosing the “best” spouse 


What is the best strategy for maximizing the chances of finding the richest man to 
marry? Suppose a princess wants to marry the richest man in the land. Although she 
can interview each man to ask questions about his wealth status, he is out of the 
running once she decides to interview the next man. This scenario, applied to a hypo- 
thetical marriage strategy, is known in statistics as the “secretary problem,” which is 
in a set of generic problems referred to as “optimal stopping problems.” In the case 
of the secretary problem, the question is how to devise a strategy for assessing a pool of 
applicants but having to decide on-the-spot whether to hire or move to the next inter- 
view, where all dismissed secretaries interviewed will be hired by rival companies. It 
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turns out that the optimal stopping rule can be explained for a wide range of similar 
questions,in this case for maximizing the chances of marrying the richest man, as fol- 


eee 1 : ; 
lows. First, Interview Ë xn | men=(0.37 xn) men, where e is the exponential num- 
e 


ber 2.718 ...and n is the number in the pool. Second, out of the remaining 
0.63 xn men, pick the next man who exceeds the richest in the first set of (0.37 x n) 
men. This strategy gives the princess a 37% chance of marrying the richest man in 
the pool. The derivation and proof of this result are given in Bruss (2000). 


S 49. Stopping rules for number of girls 


A couple decides to have four children. What is the probability that there will be 0, 
1, 2, 3, and 4 girls? Using the binomial theorem yields the formula 


Pix=K}=(2)p'a- py (11.44) 
ne n! 1a tele 
(pale (f=py 4] (11.45) 


where p, n, and k denote the probability of having a girl, the number of children, 
and the number of girls, respectively. The complete distribution is given in table 11.4. 
Slightly over a third (37.5%) of all families with four children will have two girls 
(and thus two boys) and half will have either one girl or three girls. One of eight 
families will have either no girls (all boys) or all girls. 


S 50. Children already born and left to be born 


Does the identity “life lived and left” apply to the parity progression life table and, if 
so, how? Known as Carey’s equality, in which the fraction of a cohort age x equals 


Table 11.4. Probability distribution of k girls in 
a family of n=4 children 


Number of girls Probability of k girls 

k p 

0 0.0625 

1 0.2500 

2 0.3750 

3 0.2500 

4 0.0625 
1.0000 


Note: The probability of having a girl is denoted p=0.5 and 
of having a boy is (1-p)=0.5. 
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FIGURE 11.29. Illustration of the Carey equality applied to the parity progression table: 

(a) fraction of individuals in the parity progression table for French-Canadian women who 
are parity 3 and parity 12; (b) parity-specific fraction of individuals who will bear either 
3 or 12 more children. (Data source: LeBourg et al. 1993) 


the fraction of a cohort with x years to live (Vaupel 2009), the concept can also be 
applied to parity progression life tables (Feeney 1983) as shown in fig. 11.29a-b. 
These graphs show that the fraction of the cohort of French-Canadian women who 
bore 12 children equals the fraction of women who still have 12 children to bear, 
given their current parity. 
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S 51. Family size with boy and girl target numbers 


What is the probability that a family will have n = 7 children if the couple has children 
until they obtain exactly 2 boys (b) and 2 girls (g)? Assuming the probabilities of having 
either a son or a daughter are equal at p=q=0, then the formula to solve this is 


s ee a C each eee K. 


(Formula from Keyfitz and Beekman 1984, 126, problem 16.) 


S 52. Marriage duration 


What is the number of years a couple who never divorce will be together until one 
of them dies if they married at 25 (bride) and 30 (groom) years of age? This solution 
requires summing the age-specific survival probabilities, given by 


£ m $ m f m 
1P25 1P30 + 2P25 2P30 + 3P25 3P30 r°: 


where „pt; denotes the probability of a 25-year-old female surviving n additional 
years beyond age 25 and , ps denotes the probability of a 30-year-old male surviv- 
ing n additional years beyond 30. Using the 2015 US sex- and age-specific life table 
rates yields a value of 42.9 years. Thus the average couple marrying at these speci- 
fied ages (i.e., 25 and 30 years) will remain married for nearly 43 years before one or 
the other dies. 


S 53. Contraceptive effectiveness 


What is the contraception failure rate if all couples use contraception with equal 
effectiveness (e) and all have the same natural fecundability (f,,)? The monthly risk 
of conception is (1 — e) f, (Bongaarts and Potter 1983). The probability of not failing 
in one month is 1 -[(1-e)f,] and the one-year failure rate is F=1—-(1-[(1-e)f,]'*. 


S 54. Likelihood of golden wedding anniversary 


What is the probability of celebrating a golden wedding anniversary and how fre- 
quently does the husband die before the wife? Consider 500 couples in which 
25-year-old women married 40-year-old men. The results of simulations (fig. 11.30) 
show that only 37 of 500 couples survive to celebrate their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary, and the husband dies first in 31 of these 37 marriages (i.e., 84%). The average 
marriage lasted 30.4 years and the husband died first 80% of the time. Men were 
widowers for 13.6 years before they died and women were widows for 26.7 years 


before they died. 
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FIGURE 11.30. Distribution of deaths from time of marriage for 500 paired couples where 
the wife and husband were 25 and 40 years old, respectively. Mortality schedules are from 
the Berkeley Mortality Database (US, 2015). 


S 55. What is a life worth? Working life estimation in children 


The idea of assigning a dollar value to a person’s life seems odd to some people, dis- 
tasteful to some, and repugnant to still others (Peeples and Harris 2015). Although 
demographers study life course concepts (Herzman 1999; Billari 2003), assigning a 
dollar value to a person’s life is not part of the pedagogy. However, for tort (civil 
wrongs) attorneys, this question is routinely addressed in wrongful death or injury 
cases, such as motor vehicle accidents or medical malpractice. Estimating the earn- 
ing capability of a minor child requires information about the likely educational 
attainment of the child (Gill and Foley 1996) and a determination of the wage-earning 
profile associated with each level of education (Tamborini et al. 2015). 

For example, in a case described by Spizman (2016), a child, Michael Boone, age 7, 
was born with a traumatic brain injury on September 11, 2012, and his parents are 
seeking compensation for wrongful injury based on what Michael would have 
earned had he been normal. Information used to estimate lifetime earning potential 
includes socioeconomic and educational information about the family, which is then 
used to compute the probabilities of a person’s level of education. These probabili- 
ties, in turn, are used to estimate the probability of lifetime earnings for an individ- 
ual in the case of childhood impairment or death or in wrongful death suits. 


Predicted Lifetime Earnings =>, S.P. 
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Table 11.5. Probability of earnings of male (Michael Boone) in hypothetical case study 


Lifetime earnings Earnings 
Probability of at the education adjusted for 
Education level attainment level (million $) probability 
P; S; P; xS; 

< High school 10.2% $1.13 $115,000 
High school diploma 48.1% 1.54 741,000 
Some college 9.5% 1.76 167,000 
Bachelor’s degree 27.1% 2.43 659,000 
Advanced degree 5.1% 3.05 156,000 
TOTAL $1,838,000 


Source: Adapted from Spizman (2016). 


where S; and P; denote the probability of attaining education level i and lifetime earn- 
ings at education level i, respectively. In this particular case Michael’s lifetime earn- 
ings were estimated to be slightly over $1.8 million (table 11.5). 


Actuarial science 


Most of the entries in this subsection are based on information contained in Basic 
Life Insurance Mathematics by Norbert (2002), including the storytelling progres- 
sion from simple interest computation to the concepts of a mutual fund. We include 
this content as our modest attempt at introducing the actuarial sciences, an area pri- 
marily concerned with life insurance, pensions, and health care, into biodemogra- 
phy. Professional actuaries typically publish in journals separate from demography, 
such as the British Actuarial Journal, the North American Actuarial Journal, the Jour- 
nal of Insurance Issues, and the Journal of Risk & Uncertainty. 


S 56. Yield on deposit, P, at interest rate, r 


What will be the 10-year yield of a $100 investment, P, at 5% interest rate (r=0.05)? 
This yield, A, can be computed as 


A=100(1+0.05)!° 
(11.47) 


= $163 


S 57. Payments for financial goal 


Mary, age 25, would like to have $200,000 when she is 50 to invest for her retire- 
ment. At 5% interest, how much does she need to deposit monthly to reach this 
goal? Let P denote principal (original amount invested or borrowed), A the 
account balance, r the interest rate (written as a decimal), Y the number of years, 
PMT the regular payment amount, and n the number of payments per year (n is 
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12 for monthly payments). If P is invested at interest rate r for Y years, the bal- 
ance is given by 


A=P(1+r)Y (11.48) 


If a person has a savings account earning r interest and deposits the PMT amount 
n times a year and continues this for Y years, the amount of money in the account, 
A, is given by the formula 


i nY 
(15) _1 
A=PMT = (11.49) 
n 


If a person borrows P at an interest rate of r and pays it back by making n equal 
payments a year for Y years, the size of the payment is given by the formula 


(11.50) 


Solving for PMT with respect to A in eqn. (11.49) gives the monthly payment 
amount as PMT = $1,169.18. 


S 58. Monthly mortgage payments for 30-year mortgage 


At age 35, Mary decides to borrow $250,000 to buy a house. With a 30-year mort- 
gage at 5% interest, what are her monthly payments to retire this loan when she is 
65? Solving for PMT in egn. (11.50) yields monthly payments of $1,342.05. 


S 59. Payments to retire credit card debt 


Mary runs up credit card debt of $5,000 at an interest rate of 18%. How much does 
she need to pay per month to retire this debt in 4 years if she makes no more charges? 
Solving for PMT in eqn. 11.50) reveals that she needs to pay $146.87 monthly to retire 
this debt in 4 years. She will have paid $7,049.76, or over 40% in interest payments. 


S 60. Bank savings for retirement 


Upon celebrating her fiftieth birthday, Mary decides to invest money for her retire- 
ment at age 70. Her initial strategy is to deposit a capital amount of S,= $100,000 
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into a savings account and withdraw the entire amount, with earned compound inter- 
est, in 20 years. The account bears interest rate i=5% per year. Assuming a 15% 
probability that Mary will die before 70, what is the expected amount at her dis- 
posal after 20 years? In one year her investment will increase to 


e S Sue S (i si) (11.51) 


In two years it will increase to 


SSA (11.52) 


and in 20 years it will have accumulated to 


Soo = So(1 +i)2° (11.53) 


In 20 years her $100,000 initial investment will have grown to 


S, =$100,000(1 + 0.05)?° 


S57 = 265.330 


In light of the 15% probability that Mary will die before 70, the expected amount 
at her disposal after 20 years is the product of her likelihood of survival to age 70 
and her accumulated cash: 


0.85 x S20 (11.54) 


or 


0.85 x 265,330 


=o2 255530 


S 61. A small-scale mutual fund concept 


Having rethought her retirement strategy, Mary decides to make arrangements with 
her friends, Emily and Olivia, also both 50 years old. Each of the three deposit 
$100,000 in the savings account, and those who survive to 70 will then share the 
total accumulated capital (3 x $,,) equally. What is Mary’s expected amount at her 
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Table 11.6. Possible outcomes of saving scheme with three participants 


Name 
Mary Emily Olivia Ly 3S20/ Ly Probability 
1 + + + 3 S20 0.8) (0.8) (0.8)=0.512 
2 + + _ 2; 1.5855 0.8) (0.8) (0.2) =0.128 
3 + - + 2 1.5859 0.8) (0.2) (0.8) =0.128 
4 + - - 1 3859 0.8) (0.2) (0.2) =0.032 
5 - + + 2 1.5836 0.2) (0.8) (0.8) =0.128 
6 - + - 1 3859 0.2) (0.8) (0.2) =0. 032 
7 - - + 1 3859 0.2) (0.2) (0.8) =0. 032 
8 - - - 0 — 0.2) (0.2) (0.2) =0.008 


disposal after 20 years? The possible outcomes of a saving scheme with three partici- 
pants (where + and — refer to survival to or death before age 70, respectively) is shown 
in table 11.6. 

The per survivor amount at age 70 is 3S5o/L7). Mary now has the following 
possibilities: 


e With probability 0.512 she and both of her friends survive to age 70 and they 
will each possess 3859/3 (= $265,330). 

e With probability 2 x 0.128 =0.256 she and one other friend survives to age 70 
and she will split (3S5,/2) with the surviving friend (=$397,995 each). 

e With probability 0.032 she is the sole survivor and she acquires the total sav- 
ings of 3S% (= $795,989). 

e With probability 0.200 she dies and gets nothing. 


This strategy is superior to the earlier one with separate savings because, at the 


very least, she will receive $265,530 if she survives to age 70 as in the sole investor 
case. Mary’s expected amount at her disposal after 20 years is 


(0.512 x S29) + (0.256 x 1.5 x S29) + (0.008 x 3 x S29) 
= 0.9255) = 0.92 * $265,330 (11.55) 


= $244,103 


This is nearly $20,000 more than if she were the sole investor. 


S 62. A large-scale mutual fund concept 


Having thought through the advantages of the small-scale mutual fund concept over 
the sole investor concept, Mary now decides to extend this concept to a large num- 
ber of participants. We assume that a total of Ls) persons, all 50 years old, agree to 
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join an investor’s consortium similar to the one described for the three. Then the total 
savings after 20 years is Ls Sj9. For example, if L;,=1,000 persons, then the 
total savings will be $265.33 million. What is the expected amount at Mary’s disposal 
after 20 years? By the law of large numbers, the proportion of survivors tends to the 
individual survival probability of 0.80. Therefore, as the number of participants 
increases, the individual share per survivor tends to 


— S (11.56) 


Mary now is faced with the following situation: 


e With probability 0.8 she survives to 70 and gets So (= $331,662). 
e With probability 0.2 she dies before 70 and gets nothing. 


The expected amount at Mary’s disposal after 20 years is 


0.8 x a gS = S; = $265,330 (11.57) 


Thus, the bequest mechanism of the mutual fund scheme has raised Mary’s expecta- 
tions of a future pension to what it would be with the individual savings contract if 
she were immortal. This is what is meant by the concept that “insurance risk is diver- 
sifiable”; that is, the risk can be eliminated by increasing the size of the portfolio. 


S 63. Burden in old-age pension 


What is the old-age pension burden considering the ratio of individuals over 65 rela- 
tive to individuals of working age from 20 to 65 years (Keyfitz and Beekman 1984)? 
How does this burden differ between a stationary population (growth rate, r=0) and 
a population increasing at an annual rate of 2% (r=0.02)? The old-age burden can 
be expressed as 


ae el, 


ld-age burden = 
old-age burden = oer, ol, 


where r and l, denote the intrinsic rate of increase and survival to age x, respectively. 
Using the 2015 US female life table data yields old-age burdens of 0.1845 and 0.3808 
for annual growth rates of 2% and 0%, respectively. This corresponds to 5.4 and 
2.6 working-age individuals per pension individual over age 65. 
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Organization 
S 64. Rejuvenating organizations 


What is the best recruitment strategy to keep an organization young? Organizations 
including firms, universities, societies, political bodies, teams, or national academies 
seek ways to rejuvenate. Dawid and his colleagues (2009) demonstrated that the best 
way to keep an organization young is through a mixed strategy of recruiting both 
young and old (fig. 11.31), and contrary to intuition, recruiting those of middle age 
is the least effective strategy for maintaining a younger age structure. 


S 65. Gender parity in university hiring 


How much time would be required for the University of California (UC) system to 
reach gender parity in the faculty (50% women) if the replacement strategy for attri- 
tion (deaths; movement; retirement) was to only hire 30-year-old assistant profes- 
sors? The answer to this question is dependent upon the current age structure 
(fig. 11.32a), which is a 7:3 ratio of men to women faculty, and the fraction of new 
hires that are women (fig. 11.32b). Unpublished simulations by J. R. Carey based on 
the 2013 age distribution of UC faculty revealed that half a century would be required 
to attain true gender parity if 50% of the new hires were women, and it would take 
approximately 15 years if 100% of new hires were women. 


No 
recruitment 


Number recruited 


Younger ages Older ages 


| T T 
40 50 60 70 


Age 


FIGURE 11.31. Optimal recruitment density for keeping an elite society young (redrawn from 
Dawid et al. 2009). Also see Leridon (2004). 
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FIGURE 11.32. (a) Age structure in 2013 of the approximately 9,500-member faculty (70% 
men; 30% women) in the 10-campus University of California system; (b) time to parity if 
all new hires are 30 years old (unpublished simulation by J. R. Carey). 


Group 4: Biomedical and Biological 


Biomedical 
S 66. Some persons are cured 


One of the main assumptions in classical survival analysis is that all subjects eventu- 
ally experience the event of interest. But there are many situations where a fraction 
of the subjects will never experience the event and thus can be said to be cured (Amico 
and Keilegom 2018). There are many situations, aside from health and disease recur- 
rence, where life table methods are used: for example, in economics, where finding a 
new job is the event of interest but where some persons may never find a new job; in 
engineering, where time to failure is of interest but failure never occurs; the time when 
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someone marries (some never marry); or the time to rearrest prisoners (some are never 
rearrested). A simple formula that accounts for a subset of individuals who do not 
succumb (i.e., transition) is given as 


P=pl)+(1-p)le* 


where P denotes the probability of survival up to time t, p denotes the probability of 
being cured, and B is the hazard function for the uncured population (Berkson and 
Gage 1952). 


S 67. Chances of false positives in cancer diagnoses 


A woman is told that her mammogram results were positive for breast cancer. Given 
that 1% of women develop breast cancer in any given year, out of 10,000 women 
there will be 100 with cancer and 9,900 without cancer. Given also that 80% of 
these cancers are found through mammograms, but 9.6% of the 10,000 screenings 
are false positives, what is the likelihood the woman actually has breast cancer? At 
issue is the reliability of the test, given the information above. 

Using the number out of 10,000 as the probabilities (to avoid using decimals), we 
provide a 2 x 2 table of true and false, positive and negative outcomes. 


True False 
Positive (X) 80 950 1,030 
Negative (not X) 8,950 20 8,970 
9,030 970 10,000 


The probability that this woman has breast cancer given that her test was positive, 
denoted Pr(AIX), is computed as 


True positives 


Pr(AIX) = 11.58 

. (True positives + False positives) 
80 

=~. = 0.0776 1152 

(80 + 950) Í l 


The woman’s probability of actually having breast cancer, given that her mammo- 
gram results were positive, is only around 8%. 

The formal theory underlying this result is Bayesian theory (Bayes 1763), based 
on the model 
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pr(XIA) pr(A) 
Pr(XIA) Pr(A) + Pr(XInot A) Pr(not A) 


Pr(AIX) = (11.60) 


where 


Pr(AlX) is what we want to know, which is the chance of having cancer (A) 
given that the test is positive (X). In other words, how likely is the woman to 
have cancer with a positive test result? 

Pr(X1A) is the true positive, in other words, the chance that the test is positive 
(X) given that she has cancer (A). 

Pr (A) is the cancer rate, which in this example is a 1% chance of having 
cancer. 

Pr (not A) is the noncancer rate, and in this example the chance of not having 
cancer is 99%. 

Pr(X Inot A) is the false positive, in other words, the chance of a positive test 
given that the woman does not have cancer (9.6%). 


A simplified version of Bayes’ theorem is given as 


margo (11.61) 


Bijak and Bryant (2016) note that Bayesian theory in demography is especially 
suited for both sparse data and data that are unreliable or incomplete. They provide 
a detailed overview of the applications of Bayesian theory in demographic forecasts, 
limited data, and complex models. 


S 68. Visualizing health—hypertension 


The metrics concerned with what constitutes healthy and unhealthy levels for indi- 
viduals, such as body mass index (BMI), cholesterol levels, and hypertension, are typi- 
cally presented in categories. For example, the American Heart Association (2018) 
published guidelines for cholesterol levels within three categories: HDL (good) cho- 
lesterol), LDL (bad) cholesterol, and triglycerides. Similarly, the American College of 
Cardiology (2017) has guidelines that include categories for hypertension of normal, 
elevated, stage 1, stage 2, and hypertensive crisis. Important aspects lacking in nearly 
all health-related information, such as these types of guidelines, are perspectives on 
both intra- and inter-individual variation through the life course. For example, do per- 
sons with high cholesterol and/or high blood pressure tend to live shorter lives? A 
perspective on this question with respect to systolic blood pressure is presented in 
fig. 11.33 using longitudinal data from the Baltimore Longitudinal Study (https://www 
-blsa.nih.gov/). 

This event history chart and the insets shed light on the relationship of blood pres- 
sure and health, including the large variation in blood pressure both within and 
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FIGURE 11.33. Systolic blood pressure readings from 400 deceased individuals who were 
participants in the Baltimore Longitudinal Study. Each horizontal line depicts an individual, 
with segments shaded according to the age at which they were examined and their blood 
pressure. (a) Main graphic—event history chart showing age of entry into the study and the 
periodic (2- to 3-year) readings of systolic blood pressure rank-ordered top to bottom from 
shortest- to longest-lived. The irregularities on the left are due to different ages of study 
entry. (b) Relationship of blood pressure over duration of individual’s participation and age 
of death. (c) Average of all individuals in the study by age. (Data source: Angelo J. G. Bos, 
MD, PhD (contractor); Medstar Research Institute (contractor); National Institute on Aging, 
Clinical Research Branch, Longitudinal Studies Section) 


between individuals (fig. 11.33a), the near absence of a correlation between lifetime 
blood pressure levels and longevity (fig. 11.33b), and the steady increase in average 
levels with age (fig. 11.33c). 


S 69. Trajectories of chronic illness 


Elderly persons who are sick enough to die generally follow trajectories of decline 
over time that are characteristic of three main groups illustrated in fig. 11.34. Lynn 
and Adamson (2003) note that US Medicare claims show that 20%, 20%, and 40% 
of those who die have courses consistent with the first, second, and third groups, 
respectively. The remaining 20% of decedents are split between those who die sud- 
denly and those whose pattern of decline has not yet been classified. 


S 70. The Will Rogers phenomenon: Migrating frailty groups 


The American humorist Will Rogers noted, “When the Okies left Oklahoma and 
moved to California, they raised the average intelligence in both states.” This is a het- 
erogeneity concept that is relevant to demography, where the migration of one sub- 
group of frail individuals to another can decrease mortality in both groups. Consider 
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FIGURE 11.34. Trajectories of chronic illness (redrawn from Lynn and Adamson 2003). 


the following two groups where the numbers indicate the percentage of survival of 
their respective subgroups, each comprised of equal numbers: 


Group A [10, 20, 30] with arithmetic mean of 20% 
Group B [40, 50, 60] with arithmetic mean of 50% 


If the subgroup experiencing 40% survival in group B is moved to group A, then 


Group A [10, 20, 30, 40] with arithmetic mean of 25% 
Group B [50, 60] with arithmetic mean of 55% 


The Will Rogers phenomenon was first used in medicine by Feinstein and colleagues 
in describing the outcome of stage migration, where earlier diagnosis of lung cancer 
metastases results in patients who previously would have been classified in a “good” 
stage being assigned to a “bad” stage. They state, “Because the prognoses of those who 
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FIGURE 11.35. Lead time bias schematic. If earlier treatment has no effect on the natural 
history of a cancer, earlier detection still gives the appearance of an increase in survival. 
That increase is simply the “lead time” that comes from detecting the tumor earlier (hence 
the term “lead time bias”), before it becomes clinically apparent on its own (redrawn from 
Science Based Medicine blog, https://sciencebasedmedicine.org/). 


migrated, although worse than that for other members of the good-stage group, was 
better than that for other members of the bad-stage group, survival rates rose in each 
group without any change in individual outcomes” (Feinstein et al. 1985, 1604). 

The same stage migration effect was noted by Sormani et al. (2008) in their work 
on multiple sclerosis. In these cases a group of people were moved from the list of 
healthy to the list of sick individuals because they had a disease and were sicker than 
the average healthy person. Taking them off the “healthy individual” list increases 
the life expectancy (or average health) of the healthy list. The schematic presented in 
fig. 11.35 illustrates this concept, known as lead time bias. 


Animal biodemography: Selected studies 
S 71. Whooping crane population 


Unregulated hunting and loss of habitat reduced the whooping crane population to 
21 individuals in 1941 (Cannon 1996). Conservation efforts then led to a limited 
recovery of 603 birds in 2015, which is a 28.7-fold increase after 74 years. There are 
several questions that can be addressed: (1) How many population doublings 
occurred? (2) What was the average time per doubling? (3) What is the average rate 
of exponential increase? 

For the first question we have 


28.7 =2" 


In (28.7) =nln(2) 


In(28.7) are) 


In(2) 


=4.8 doublings 
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The answer to the second question is 


— = 15.4 years per doubling (11.63) 


And the answer to the third question is 


28 =e: (11.64) 


=0.0454 (=exponential rate of increase) 


S 72. Gorilla population decrease 


The worldwide mountain gorilla population numbers around 700 individuals. If it 
decreases by 1% per year, how many years will it take to reach half its present size? 


ID = p (l — Qi] J: (11.65) 
0.5 =0.99t 


_ In(0.5) 


t= —— — 


In (0.99) 


=69.0 years 


or about 7 decades. This is also the same number of years that it would take for the 
population to double if it grew at 1% annually. 


S 73. Longevity minimalists: Force of mortality in mayflies 


Understanding the life history strategy of short-lived species, such as mayflies, will 
provide insights into the more general aspects of selection for life span. That is, the 
results may shed light on the question, What factors favor the evolution of abbrevi- 
ated life spans? Some insights into this question are possible from examination of 
mayfly life histories. Requirements for species with extremely short life spans may 
include (1) synchronous emergence to concentrate adults so that the likelihood of 
finding a mate is maximized; (2) the inability to feed due to their vestigial mouth- 
parts, which preempts the need for individuals to spend time foraging for food; and 


2 


(3) a “general” nymphal habitat (i.e., nearby lake or stream), which requires that 
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FIGURE 11.36. Age-specific mortality of two species of mayfly adults—the brown drake 
(E. simulans) and the giant mayfly (H. limbata). (Source: Carey 2002) 


females fly only a short distance to deposit their eggs (Carey 2002). As an illustra- 
tion, the life expectancy for the mayfly commonly known as the brown drake (Ephe- 
mera simulans) and the species known as the giant mayfly (Hexagenia limbata) is 
2.0 and 2.6 days, respectively. The mortality data in fig. 11.36 reveal essentially 
the equivalent of “walls of death” built into the mayfly life history—a trait that is 
not found in species (including humans) that reproduce repeatedly over longer life 
spans. 


S 74. Dog-to-human year conversions depend on dog breed 


Is one year of a dog’s life equal to seven years of human life? Unlike many other ani- 
mals in which the larger the body size the greater the longevity, dogs have the inverse 
relationship; that is, smaller dogs generally live longer than large dogs (Patronek et al. 
1997; Cooley et al. 2003). Thus, as illustrated in fig. 11.37, the translation of dog 
years to human years depends on the dog breed. 


S 75. Impact of parasitoid insect depends on all-cause mortality 


How much does a pupal parasitization rate of 95% impact egg-to-adult mortality 
in a pest holometabolous insect species? The impact depends on existing prepupal 
mortality. For example, if prepupal mortality is 0.9 (i.e., survival =0.1), then sur- 
vival will be decreased from 0.1 to 0.005, thus mortality increases from 0.90 to 
0.995, or by 0.095. However, if preadult mortality is only 10% (survival =0.90), 
then a 95% pupal mortality will result in a survival reduction from 0.90 to 0.045. 
This equals a mortality increase from 10% to 99.5%—an increase of nearly 90%. 
This example illustrates that understanding the impact of a biological control agent 
(or more generally any mortality factor) cannot be understood independent of all- 
cause mortality. 
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FIGURE 11.37. Relationship of dog chronological age and the equivalent human age 
normalized according to remaining expectation of life (Patronek et al. 1997). 


S 76. Pace and shape of aging 


Baudisch (2011) noted that in order to compare patterns of aging across species it is 
important to de-confound two dimensions of age-specific change, which are the pace 
(rate) and the shape (pattern). She introduced a formal analytical framework where 
the standardized age, x,, can be calculated as x,=x/L, where x denotes age and 
L denotes life expectancy. Thus standardized age equals “one life expectancy” and 
standardized mortality, u,(x,), equals nonstandardized mortality, u(x), times life 
expectancy (i.e., U,(x,) = (x)L. 

Baudisch used various ratios among the following five life table metrics to char- 
acterize the shape of aging: (1) xp, denotes the age at which 1% of a cohort remains 
alive (=96 and 104 years for 1935 and 2015 US female cohorts, respectively); 
(2) u(Xo.01) denotes mortality at age xp, (=0.2853 and 0.3842 for 1935 and 2015 
US female cohorts, respectively); (3) u(e,) denotes mortality at eo (= 0.0232 and 0.0245 
for 1935 and 2015 US female cohorts, respectively); (4) u(0) denotes mortality at 
birth (=0.008297 and 0.000352 for 1935 and 2015 US female cohorts, respectively); 
and (5) B denotes average mortality (=0.0162 and 0.0133 for 1935 and 2015 US 
female cohorts, respectively). 

Descriptions and formulas for the ratios are given in table 11.7 along with exam- 
ples comparing the shape values for each using the period life tables for US women 
in 1935 and 2015. With the exception of the first ratio involving the age at which 
1% of a cohort remain alive relative to the life expectancy at birth, all ratios were 
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Table 11.7. Various shape parameters of aging 


Value by year 

# Ratio Formula 1935 2015 
Age at which 1% remain alive relative to the Xoni 1.55 1.39 
expectation of life €o 

2 Mortality at the age when 1% remain alive relative U(Xo.01) 34.4 1091.8 
to mortality at birth u(0) 

3 Mortality at expectation of life relative to mortality (eo) 2.8 69.6 
at birth (0) 

4 Mortality at the age when 1% remain alive relative U(Xo.01) 17.6 28.9 
to average lifetime mortality ü 

S5 Mortality at expectation of life relative to average u(eo) 1.4 1.8 
lifetime mortality u 


Source: Baudisch (2011). 

Note: The first parameter (#1) shows the relationship between longevity measures, and the remaining parameters 
show the relationship between mortality measures. The values, by year, are for US female period life tables for 1935 and 
2015 (HumanMortalityDatabase 2018). 


higher in 2015 than in 1935. Closer examination of changes in each ratio provides 
different types of insights into the rate and pace of aging as outlined in Baudisch 
(2011). 


S 77. Population extinction 


Pielou (1979) derived an expression relating the probability of population extinc- 
tion at time t, denoted p,(t), to birth rate (b), death rate (d), and population size (N), 
given as 


=] (11.66) 


Bilal =e dt) 


The birth and death rates in this expression are related to p,(t) in two ways, both as 
a difference (growth rate) and as a ratio (number of births per number of deaths). It 
follows that two populations can have the same growth rate but different ratios, with 
each relationship implying different extinction outcomes. 

If b>d, then as time approaches infinity, 


Po(t) = H (11.67) 
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Continued existence is not assured since the probability of extinction remains finite. 
However, this probability becomes smaller the more the birth rate exceeds the death 
rate and the larger the size of the initial population. 


S 78. Spatial mark-recapture 


A major deficiency of classical capture-recapture (CR) methods used to estimate abun- 
dance is that they do not consider the spatial structure of the ecological processes 
that give rise to the encounter data (Royle et al. 2014). Spatial capture-recapture 
(SCR) methods resolve a number of the technical problems that arise from conven- 
tional methods by making ecological processes explicit in the model—density, organ- 
ization, movement, and spatial usage (Parmenter et al. 2003; Efford 2004; Royle 
et al. 2014). Highly mobile animals are bound to use areas beyond the immediate 
area covered by sampling devices or surveys, and the difficulty in determining this 
effective sampled area has long been recognized (Bondrup-Nielsen 1983). How much 
individual home ranges overlap with sampling efforts also influences how likely indi- 
viduals are to be detected, a source of heterogeneity in detection probability that 
cannot be addressed mechanistically in traditional CR approaches. In essence SCR 
models involve (1) the location of spatial encounter histories of individuals; (2) the 
number N (population size) in a circumscribed area, A; (3) the locations of s, I=1, 
2...,N ofall individuals within the area or state-space, S; (4) the collection of activ- 
ity centers (~ home ranges) for all individuals; and (5) the density D of the popula- 
tion expressed as number per unit area, D=N/A(S). The broad concept of SCR is 
illustrated in fig. 11.38. 


Trap encouner rate 


Scale parameter 
f (sex) 


Baseline trap encounter rate 
f (sex, trap location) 


Distance to s; 


FIGURE 11.38. Schematic graphic of the trap encounter rate versus distance for individual i’s 
center of activity, S;. Inset: Schematic of study area with traps (grid of dots) and centers of 
activity (shaded areas), one of which is completely within the study area and the other two 
at the margins. Note that part of the activity of these two hypothetical individuals falls 
outside the study area. SCR methods correct for the reduced encounters for these individu- 
als. (Source: Royle et al. 2014) 
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S 79. Immortality assumption in vectorial capacity model 


Since the 1950s the assumption that mosquitoes do not senesce (i.e., that mosquito 
mortality remains constant with age) had been used to assess the role of mosquitoes in 
pathogen transmission and predict public health consequences of vector control strate- 
gies. This assumption was first articulated by MacDonald (1952, 1957), who reasoned 
that environmental insults, disease, and predation would kill mosquitoes before they 
had an opportunity to die of old age. Garrett-Jones (1964) developed a model of this 
assumption that is now ubiquitous in vector biology (e.g., mosquito-vectored diseases 
such as malaria and dengue fever) that he defined as the vectorial capacity (VC) model, 


VCS is (11.68) 
—In(p) 
where p =daily survival rate and the numerator A is 
A=ma*bp" (11.69) 


In this formula m=number of female mosquitoes per host, a = daily blood feeding rate, 
b=transmission rate among exposed mosquitoes, and n=extrinsic incubation period. 

Since —In(p) equals the average daily death rate, its inverse equals the expectation 
of remaining life. Therefore, the vectorial capacity (VC) is based on an assumption 
of immortality; in other words, a constant mortality at all ages where the expecta- 
tion of remaining life is identical at all ages. A newborn adult mosquito has the same 
remaining expectation of life as a 100-day-old mosquito under this assumption. 
Styer and her colleagues (2007) demonstrated that mosquitoes do indeed senesce 
and thus they do experience age-specific mortality. This model has subsequently 
been modified to include an age-specific version of vectorial capacity that incorpo- 
rates age-specific mortality (Novoseltsev et al. 2012). 


Evolutionary demography 


Evolutionary demography brings together concepts and methods from evolution, 
population ecology, human demography, anthropology, genetics and genomics, sta- 
tistics, epidemiology, and public health (Kaplan 2002; Sear 2015). Its focus is on 
how demographic processes influence evolution and how evolution shapes the 
demographic properties of organisms across the Tree of Life. Demography and evo- 
lutionary biology have a long history, starting when Darwin was famously influ- 
enced by Malthus when developing his ideas on natural selection (Carey and Vaupel 
2005; Sear 2015). The conceptual interlinkages of the two fields are captured in a 
passage taken from Carey and Vaupel (2005, 84): 


Nothing in biology, Dobzhansky has asserted, makes sense except in the light of 
evolution (Dobzhansky 1973). An equally valid overstatement is that nothing in 
evolution can be understood except in the light of demography. Evolution is driven 
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by population dynamics governed by age-schedules of fertility and survival. Lotka 
emphasized this in his pathbreaking research. Since the work of Lotka, models of 
the evolution of fertility, mortality, and other life-history patterns have been based 
on stable population theory. 


In this subsection we introduce what we consider to be four of the most impor- 
tant demographic concepts related to evolutionary demography: the intrinsic rate of 
increase, r, as a fitness measure; life history trade-offs; the r-K continuum; and Fisher’s 
reproductive value. 


S 80. Intrinsic rate of increase as a fitness measure 


As originally defined in chapter 5, the intrinsic rate of increase, r, is the first real root 
of the recursive equation 


i= |" e™ I(x)m(x)dx (11.70) 


where I(x) and m(x) are age-specific survival and reproduction, respectively. This 
parameter, r, as a measure of per capita growth rate was first introduced to mathe- 
matics by Euler (1760), to demography by Lotka (1907, 1922, 1928) and Sharpe and 
Lotka (1911), and to ecology by Leslie and Ransom (1940), Birch (1948), and Cole 
(1954). However, it was Fisher (1930, 1958) who first argued that r was a measure 
of fitness. He suggested that r is associated with genotypes that follow particular life 
histories and that selection favors genotypes with the highest values of r (Charles- 
worth 1994; Roff 2002). Also see the papers by McGraw and Caswell (1996) and 
Brommer (2000) for important perspectives on r as a fitness parameter. 


S 81. Life history trade-offs 


One of the most influential papers on life history theory was one by Cornell Univer- 
sity biologist Lamont Cole (1954) titled “The Population Consequences of Life His- 
tory Phenomena.” This paper was impactful in two respects; first, because it reaffirmed 
the use of r as a measure of fitness and, second, because it introduced the concept of 
life history trade-offs. For example, Cole revealed the relative unimportance of late- 
life reproduction: “It is strikingly brought to one’s attention that the final terms rep- 
resenting reproduction in later life are relatively unimportant in influencing the 
value of r” (Cole 1954, 133). One of the most transparent approaches for illustrat- 
ing differences in the impact on r (fitness) of different life history trade-offs is con- 
tained in the paper by Lewontin (1965)—see fig. 11.39. This simple analysis reveals 
that shifts in the age of first reproduction have the largest impact on r. 


S 82. The r- and K- continuum 


Originally proposed by Robert MacArthur and E. O. Wilson (1967) the concept of r 
and K selection refers to individuals selected for either rapid reproduction and growth 
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T 


FIGURE 11.39. Schematic of reproductive function, V(x), introduced by Lewontin (1965): 
(a) generalized V(x), where A is the age of first offspring, T is the turnover point, W is the 
age of last offspring, and S is the total number of offspring (area under the curve); (b) shifts 
in age of first offspring, A; (c) shifts in the age of T, the turnover point; (d) shifts in age of 
last reproduction, W. Not shown are shifts in total reproduction. 


(r-selected) or contributions to the population at carrying capacity (K-selected), where 
r and K denote the intrinsic rate of population growth and carrying capacity, respec- 
tively. The letters are based on the parameters of the logistic equation 


a f= (1-3) (11.71) 


Traits of K-selected species include slow development, reduced resource requirements, 
delayed reproduction, large body size, and repeated reproduction. In contrast the 
traits of r-selected species include rapid development, early reproduction, small body 
size, and single reproduction (Pianka 1978). Insects are typically placed at the r-selected 
end of the continuum and birds and mammals at the K-selected end. 


S 83. Fisher's reproductive value 


Reproductive value, first Introduced by Fisher (1930, 1958), is the number of off- 
spring that an individual is expected to produce over its remaining life span, given 
that an individual has survived to age s, after adjusting for the growth rate of the 
population. It is basically the sum of ratios in which the sum is a relative index of 
the importance of a female’s contribution to future generations. Reproductive 
value does not possess biological units. The analytical expression for reproductive 
value is 
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V(x) = Te I(y)m(y) dy (11.72) 


This value gives the extent to which a female age x contributes to the ancestry of 
future generations. 


S 84. Survival curve classification 


Pearl (1928) classified survival curves as convex, straight, and concave and labeled 
them as Type I, Type II, and Type III, respectively. 


Type I: Humans in developed countries, many nonhuman primates, and large 
mammals. Mortality is very low through most of the life course and then 
increases at older ages. 

Type II: Mortality more or less stays constant or gradually increases with 
age. 

Type III: Extensive early mortality, such as fish or many plant seedlings 
(Begon et al. 1996). 


The shapes of these three types of survival curves and their corresponding mortality 
schedules are shown in fig. 11.40. Mortality decreases after the earliest ages and then 
increases at older ages. 


Chronodemography 
S 85. Fish otoliths as black box recorders 


Otoliths are calcified structures that reside in the inner ear canal and form part of 
the hearing and balance system in modern fish (Limburg et al. 2013; Starrs et al. 
2016). They accrete daily by precipitating aragonite on a protein matrix, laying down 
growth bands similar to tree rings. This makes what fisheries biologists refer to as 
biochronological “black box recorders” inasmuch as they allow an individual fish to 
be retrospectively positioned in space and time throughout its life—that is, the oto- 
lith encodes the age, growth, and environmental conditions experienced by the fish 
(Campana and Thorrold 2001). The growth bands reveal age, the distance between 
the bands indicates growth rate, and trace elemental and isotopic analyses of 
microscale banding exposes environmental history. Information on age and growth 
is important because the data can be used to determine fish growth rates during early 
life history, estimate pelagic (open sea) larval durations of reef species, and shed light 
on the effects of physical processes on larval survival from hatch date distributions. 
Otoliths provide annual sequences of over a century in adult fish (Boehlert et al. 1989) 
with daily chronologies (microbands) of up to a year during the larval and juvenile 
stages. Otolith chemistry is an accurate proxy for concentrations of some trace ele- 
ments in the ambient environment and serves as a proxy for ambient salinity and 
thus can be used to reconstruct a history of anadromous (freshwater-to-ocean) migra- 
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FIGURE 11.40. (a) Classification of survival curves into three types (after Pearl 1928; Deevey 
1947); and (b) mortality curves associated with each survival curve type. 


tions in species such as salmon (Campana and Thorrold 2001). A schematic of con- 
cepts related to the use of otoliths is shown in fig. 11.41. 


S 86. Tree rings: Records of age and injury 


Chronodendrology uses the age of trees to reconstruct environmental history. The 
cross-dating principle states that matching patterns in ring widths or other ring char- 
acteristics (such as ring density patterns) among several tree-ring series allows the 
identification of the exact year in which each tree ring was formed (Baillie 1999, 
2015). For example, it is possible to date the construction of a building, such as a 
barn, by matching the tree-ring patterns of wood taken from the buildings with tree- 
ring patterns from living trees. Cross dating is considered the fundamental principle 
of chronodendrology—without the precision given by cross dating, the dating of tree 
rings would be nothing more than simple ring counting. A schematic of concepts 
related to the use of tree life-lines is shown in fig. 11.42. 
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FIGURE 11.41. Schematic of the life course for a hypothetical fish: (a) river habitats, includ- 
ing Little Colorado River that feeds into the main Colorado River; (b) the fish’s otolith with 
annuli (black box) that is used for estimating its age and for reconstructing its environmen- 
tal spatial history; and (c) fish’s life course disaggregated into spatial, developmental, and 
reproductive components. (Source: Information from Limburg et al. (2013) for drawing 
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FIGURE 11.42. Cross-dating tree rings showing overlap and juxtaposition of good and bad 
years for trees of different ages but with overlapping growth periods. 
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FIGURE 11.43. Schematic of the postmortem succession of insect species colonizing a corpse. 
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FIGURE 11.44. Lexis diagram-like schematic showing species succession and developmental 
age and stage concept for estimating postmortem interval: (a) early stage—blow flies, flesh 
flies, and staphylinid beetles; (b) midstage—blow flies, flesh flies, and staphylinids in addition 
to cheese skipper flies; (c) late-middle stage—hide beetles and clown beetles; (d) late stages— 
hide beetles and dermestid beetles. 
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S 87. Forensic entomology: Insects as crime tools 


Forensic entomology is concerned with the application of basic ecological, entomo- 
logical, and demographic principles to forensic questions, particularly those concerned 
with estimating the postmortem interval (PMI)—the time from death of an individ- 
ual to discovery of its remains (Nenecke 2001; Gennard 2012; McDermid 2014). PMI 
estimates are based on an evaluation of the insect species present on the body or at 
the scene, the stage or stages of the species, and the succession patterns of the insects 
in the environment in which the body was found (Catts and Goff 1992; Tomberlin 
et al. 2011). 

There are essentially two concepts that are used to estimate the PMI (Wells and 
Lamotte 2010; Gennard 2012): (1) the development model, based on the concept that 
the minimum PMI can be estimated from the time required for insects to develop 
through the different stages; and (2) the succession model. The concept for this model 
is that faunal visitation and colonization of carrion (corpses) is a process of ecologi- 
cal succession—the orderly and predictable changes in structure of an ecological com- 
munity through time (Kreitlow 2010; VanLaerhoven 2010). The attractiveness of 
the corpse to different fauna depends on the state of decay, and therefore the faunal 
assemblages at a given stage of decay are predictable. The fundamental concepts of 
forensic entomology are illustrated in figs. 11.43 and 11.44. 


Appendixes: Visualization, Description, 
and Management of Demographic Data 


As the cathedral is to its foundation so is an effective presentation 
of facts to the data. 
Willard C. Brinton (quoted in Few 2013) 


I rarely think in words at all. My visual images have to be translated ... 
Albert Einstein 


Simplicity is about subtracting the obvious and adding the meaningful. 
John Maeda 
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Visualization of Demographic Data 


Biodemography is a data-rich field involving information on individuals, cohorts, and 
populations, all of which is assembled across a wide range of historical, geographi- 
cal, economic, political, biological, and biomedical contexts. For effective communi- 
cation, it is essential that this information be presented accurately, eloquently, and 
efficiently in the language of graphics. The strength of graphs is their ability to visu- 
alize complex relationships for comparison and pattern identification. Inasmuch as 
quantitative relationships differ, it follows that the appropriate graph will be dictated 
by the nature of the demographic data and the messages that the data contain and 
need to be communicated. Clear, powerful, and strategic techniques of information 
graphics can enrich the understanding, improve the communication, and aid the inter- 
pretation of data. In this appendix we first present the event history chart that has 
been used in several chapters in this book, and we then give an overview of best prac- 
tices for other major graph types. 


Event History Chart 


Individual-level data 


Longitudinal data on individuals are often preferred over data that are grouped or 
cross-sectional, thus graphical techniques that help visualize individual-level data are 
important. For demographic data there are specific situations where an analysis of 
individual data is particularly critical; for example, selective changes over a life cycle, 
compositional changes in a cohort, intra-individual variation, and lifetime compari- 
sons. As a study population ages only a selected portion of individuals survive, and 
at later ages only a small portion of the original cohort will still be alive. Measure- 
ments made on young individuals at early ages are thus based on observations of 
some individuals who do not live to old ages, while data from older individuals rep- 
resent a select population that has survived. With this selective mortality, longitudi- 
nal data of individuals are clearly needed to understand age changes in traits. 
Individual-level data can also provide insight, for example, into the between-fly vari- 
ation in egg laying and thus reveal compositional influences on cohort characteris- 
tics. In a cohort of flies, individual-level data can show whether a decrease in cohort 
reproduction with age is due to an increase in the fraction of females that lay zero 
eggs or to an overall decrease in the level of egg laying by each individual. Intra- 
individual variation also requires longitudinal data on individuals. If the periods of 
more intensive egg laying vary from fly to fly, this intra-individual variation can be 
lost if the analysis only averages across individuals. For instance, the shape of a peak 
of egg laying in the averaged or cross-sectional egg-laying graph may not resemble 
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any of the peaks observed for an individual’s egg-laying behavior. Finally, individual- 
level data allow between-fly comparisons to be made in lifetime levels of reproduc- 
tion and, in turn, on the long-term trajectories of reproduction in each individual 
over a specified period. In particular, they provide important insights into the repro- 
ductive age patterns of flies by comparing high versus low lifetime reproductive 
rates, early versus late ages of first reproduction, or short versus long lifetimes. 


Construction methods 


The graphics that integrate individual reproductive data with cohort survival are 
based on three concepts: (1) the life course of a single individual female is depicted as 
a horizontal line, the length of which is proportional to her longevity; (2) the age seg- 
ments of the lines are color coded or shaded according to the number of eggs laid; and 
(3) the individuals are rank ordered from shortest- to longest-lived so that when the 
lines are plotted they create a cohort survival (l) schedule depicting the number of 
individuals alive at each age. A schematic showing the structure and organization of 
individual-level reproductive data and longevity is given in fig. AI.1 and a data example 
is fully described in chapter 4 and fig. 4.6. The general concept that underlies this 
technique is that longitudinal data on demographic events, such as reproduction, can 
be portrayed by color-coding the data on individuals and ordering them according to 
any number of life history criteria. The cohort survival schedule emerges when the data 
are plotted for individuals rank ordered from shortest- to longest-lived. Other important 
relationships can also be visually displayed using this technique, including the rank 
ordering of the individual-level data by lifetime reproduction or by age of maturity. 


Insert-1’s 


Insert age-specific reproduction 
for individual flies 


Rows (individuals ordered shortest-to- 
longest lived from top-to-bottom) 


0 > W 
Columns (youngest-to-oldest ages) 


FIGURE ALI. Illustration of spreadsheet structure for visualizing age-specific reproductive 
and cohort survival using color-coding feature (e.g., conditional formatting) in software based 
on numerical values in each cell. Cells to the right of the survival boundary are coded -1’s to 
distinguish (and thus color-code) this area from zero egg-laying days in the cells containing 
egg-laying information on each female (based on concepts described in Carey et al. 1998). 
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Overview of Other Major Graph Types 


The optimal graphical strategy for communicating the main results of a demographic 
study depends on what is to be emphasized (e.g., trends; correlations; outliers) and 
the purpose of the study (e.g., comparisons; distributions; relationships; composition). 
Indeed, any set of numbers, and thus any numerical data set, can be presented in 
multiple ways. For example, three hypothetical measurements of 1, 2, and 7 can be 
presented as time series (1, 2, 7), as rank ordered (7, 2, 1 or 1, 2, 7), as percentages 
(70%, 20%, 10%), as relative ratios (e.g., 3.5-fold and % relative to 2), as a series of 
differences (7-1; 7-2; 2-1), as a standard deviation (=3.2), as a range (=6), or as a 
mean (=3 1/3). What needs to be emphasized (e.g., mean) and what additional infor- 
mation needs to be included (e.g., standard deviation and range) depends entirely on 
the message to be communicated. As a rule of thumb, bar and line charts are useful 
for comparisons, scatter charts and line and bar histograms for distributions, scatter 
and bubble charts for relationships, and stacked, 100% stacked, area, and pie charts 
for composition (Wolfe 2014). In this section we provide overviews and best prac- 
tice concepts for the most common graphical displays used in biodemography, not- 
ing that no graph can be considered good or bad, only more or less effective. 


Bar charts 


Bar charts are used to show change over time and thus should run left to right (fig. 
AI.2a—b). Three variations of the basic bar chart include (1) stacked bar charts that 
are used when you need to compare multiple points to the whole relationship; 
(2) 100% stacked bar charts that are used when the total value is unimportant and 
the percent distribution of subcategories is the primary message; and (3) multiple 
categories side by side, used when comparing values in different categories, for 
example, trends in male (bar 1) and female (bar 2) marital rates across decades. 
Bar charts are common and thus familiar to most demographers and biologists. 
They are also popular because they are easy to read by comparing the endpoints 
of the bars. 

Design best practice guidelines include the following: (1) use horizontal labels 
and avoid using slanted or vertical pipes that are difficult to read; (2) space the bars 
appropriately to ensure that the spacing is one-half the width of the bar; (3) start the 
y-axis at zero to minimize distortions of the comparative values; (4) use consistent 
colors or shadings unless highlighting a specific data point; and (5) order appropri- 
ately by bar value (top to bottom in descending order for horizontal bars). 


Dot plot 


The dot plot (fig. AI.2c) may be thought of as an adaptation of the scatter plot for 
use when the vertical axis variable is categorical (Feeney 2014). The originator of 
this graphical design, William S. Cleveland (1984), argued that dot charts should be 
replacements for bar charts because they allow for more effective visual decoding of 
quantitative information and can be used for a wider variety of data sets. Several 
variations on the dot plot include two non-overlapping variables and a full-scale break 
where values are forced into small regions of the scale where they may lose resolution. 
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A scale break should not be used with a bar chart because the break would make the 
bar sizes meaningless. 


Histogram 


A histogram is a graph that uses bars to display a distribution (fig. AI.2d). It differs 
from a bar chart in two respects. First, a histogram is used for continuous data in 
which the entire range of values is divided into a series of non-overlapping intervals, 
whereas a bar chart depicts values for categorical data. Second, unlike a bar chart 
where the bars are separated, the bars in a histogram are contiguous; in other words, 
there is no white space between the bars. The best practices for constructing histo- 
grams are the same as those for constructing bar charts with the exception that no 
space is inserted between the bars. Typically, histograms use vertical bars though hori- 
zontal bars are effective in certain situations. An alternative to a histogram for dis- 
playing frequency data is the frequency polygon, where a line is used to depict the 
shape of the distribution. An advantage of using a single line rather than a series of 
bars is that it draws the viewer’s attention to the shape of the distribution by elimi- 
nating any visual component that would draw the eye to values of the individual 
intervals (Few 2013). Another advantage of a single line in a frequency polygon is 
that it works well for cumulative distributions. 


Scatter plot 


Scatter plots show the relationship between items based on two sets of variables (fig. 
AI.2e). They are best used to visually show correlations within large data sets when 
the data are encoded simultaneously on the x- and y-axes. Design best practices 
include the following: (1) start the y-axis values at zero if at all possible, and if mul- 
tiple variables need to be included, use size and color shading to encode the addi- 
tional data; (2) use lines to draw attention to a correlation between the variables to 
show trends; and (3) do not compare more than two trend lines because too many 
lines make data difficult to interpret. 


Bubble chart 


Bubble charts are good for displaying nominal comparisons or for ranking relation- 
ships (fig. AI.2f). This type of chart is essentially a scatter plot with bubbles that are 
used to display additional variables. Bubble charts can be used instead of scatter charts 
if the data have three data series that each contains a set of values. The sizes of the 
bubbles are determined by the values in the third data series. Best practices include 
the following: (1) make sure all labels are visible, unobstructed, and easily identifi- 
able with the corresponding bubbles; (2) size bubbles appropriately so they are scaled 
according to area and diameter; and (3) do not use odd shapes (e.g., triangles; squares) 
since using shapes that are not entirely circular can lead to inaccuracies. 


Area charts 


Area charts depict a time series relationship (fig. AI.2g), and they are different from 
line charts because they can represent volume. There are three different variations 
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of the area chart: (1) standard area charts that are used to show or compare quan- 
titative progression over time; (2) stacked area charts that are best used to visualize 
part-to-whole relationships inasmuch as they also help show how each category 
contributes to the cumulative total; and (3) 100% stacked area charts that are used 
to show distribution of categories as part of a whole where the cumulative total is 
unimportant. 

Best practices for area charts include the following: (1) make the charts easy to 
read; (2) stacked area charts should be arranged to position categories with highly 
variable data on the top of the chart and data with low variability on the bottom; 
(3) start the y-axis value at zero because starting the axis above zero truncates the 
visualization of values; (4) do not display more than four data categories because 
too many categories results in a cluttered visual that is difficult to decipher; (5) use 
transparent colors to clearly distinguish the data from the background; and (6) do 
not use area charts to display discrete data because the connected lines imply inter- 
mediate values that only exist with continuous data. 


Line charts 


Line charts are used to show series of continuous data, for example, time relation- 
ships including trends, acceleration/deceleration, spikes/troughs, and overall vari- 
ability (fig. AI.2h). Although line charts can be used for demographic data that is 
either categorical or discrete, they are especially appropriate for visualizing con- 
tinuous demographic data, such as population rate trends like births, deaths, and 
growth. 

Best practice guidelines for line charts are as follows: (1) Include a zero baseline, 
if possible, because this provides an important frame of reference. (2) Use a maxi- 
mum of four or five lines because more lines (i.e., so-called spaghetti charts) are dif- 
ficult to interpret. If more lines are needed, create two charts or a panel of charts 
each with a single line. (3) Use only solid lines because dashed lines are distracting. 
(4) Label lines directly to reduce or eliminate the need for the viewer to visually dart 
back and forth between the legend and the lines. And (5) use the correct y-axis scale, 
with the general guideline that the vertical span of the lines should be roughly two- 
thirds the height of the y-axis. 


Box plots 


A box plot is just a bar that encodes a range or distribution of values from one end 
of the bar to the other (fig. AI.2i). The middle of a box plot is a horizontal line that 
divides the box in two, to mark the center of the distribution, which is usually the 
median. There are two lines, called whiskers, that encode additional information 
about the shape of the distribution; one line extends upward from the top of the box 
and one extends downward from the bottom of the box. The full set of information 
that is presented in a box plot includes the highest value; the lowest value; the range, 
or spread, of the values from highest to lowest; the median of the distribution; the 
range of the middle 50% of the values, or midspread, that is, the value at or above 
which the highest 25% of the values reside; and the 75th percentile, the value at or 
below which the lowest 25% of the values reside. 
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Heat maps 


Heat maps display categorical data using intensity of color or shades of gray to rep- 
resent values or geographic areas (fig. AI.2j). Design best principles for heat maps 
include the following (Gehlenborg and Wong 2012a; Few 2013): (1) use a simple map 
outline; (2) use a single color with varying shades or a spectrum between two analo- 
gous colors to show intensity, and exercise caution with colors such as red that can 
stand out and thus give unnecessary weight to the data; (3) intuitively color-code 
intensity according to relative values; (4) use patterns sparingly because the pattern 
overlay that indicates a second variable is acceptable but using more than two pat- 
terns is overwhelming and distracting; and (5) choose appropriate data ranges (e.g., 
a numerical range of 3 to 5 that facilitates an even distribution of data), and use plus 
and minus signs to extend high and low ranges (e.g., 60, 70, 85+). A variation of the 
heat map is the shaded contour plot, introduced by Vaupel and his coworkers (1997). 


Strip plots 


Strip plots can be used to display and compare multiple distributions (fig. AI.2k). Strip 
plots display each value in the data set rather than aggregating the number or per- 
centage of values into intervals. Although strip plots also clearly show the shape of 
the distribution, they are especially useful when you have a small set of values and 
wish to show precisely where each value falls along a quantitative scale. There are 
two ways to make points visible if they are located on the exact same space: (1) use 
jittering so they are repositioned (e.g., vertically stacked) or (2) make the data point 
transparent (e.g., open rather than closed circles). 


Pie charts 


Pie charts are best used to make part-to-whole comparisons (fig. AI.21). One argu- 
ment against the use of pie charts is that it is difficult to gauge and thus compare the 
sizes of the different slices unless they are familiar percentages such as 25%, 50%, 
and 75%. Design best practice guidelines include the following: (1) use no more than 
five categories; (2) avoid tiny slices since they become lost; (3) do not use multiple 
pies side by side because it is difficult to compare slice size between pies; (4) make 
sure that the slices add up to 100%; and (5) order the slices correctly by either plac- 
ing the largest segment at 12 o’clock and ordering the remaining slices in descending 
order counterclockwise, or starting the largest segment at 12 o’clock and continuing 
in descending order clockwise. 


Helpful resources for visualizing data 


A good starting point for learning more about best practices in visualizing demo- 
graphic information graphics is the pioneering book by Edward Tufte titled The 
Visual Display of Quantitative Information (2001). Other key sources for best prac- 
tices in both graphics and tabulation include Stephen Few’s book Show Me the Num- 
bers (2013), Matt Carter’s Designing Science Presentations (2013), and Dona M. 
Wong’s The Wall Street Journal Guide to Information Graphics (2010). Addition- 
ally, there is the series of nearly three dozen papers in Nature Methods on nearly every 
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FIGURE Al.2. Common graph types used in demographic research to visualize data: (a) verti- 
cal bar graph; (b) horizontal bar graph; (c) dot plot; (d) histogram; (e) scatter plot; 

(f) bubble plot; (g) area graph; (h) line graph; (i) box plots; (j) heat map; (k) strip plot; 

(1) pie chart. 


topic of information design and information graphs relevant to science and scientists 
(B. Wong 2010a-f, 2011a-i, 2012; Gehlenborg and Wong 2012a-d; Shoresh and 
Wong 2012; Wong and Kjaergaard 2012; Krzywinski 2013a-c; Krzywinski and Cairo 
2013; Krzywinski and Savig 2013; Krzywinski and Wong 2013; Lex and Gehlenborg 
2014; McInerny and Krzywinski 2015; Streit and Gehlenborg 2015; Hunnicutt and 
Krzywinski 2016a-b). 

More advanced and/or specialized topics in information design and graphics 
include papers on population graphs and landscape genetics (Dyer 2015), data visu- 
alization and statistical graphics in big data analysis (Cook et al. 2016), data visual- 
ization in sociology (Healy and Moody 2014), multistate analysis of life histories 
(Willekens 2014), and visualizing mortality dynamics in the Lexis diagram and demo- 
graphic surfaces (Rau, Bohk-Ewald, et al. 2018; Vaupel et al. 1997). For an overview 
of typography, see the book (and website) Butterick’s Practical Typography (Butter- 
ick 2015). Sources for best practices in slide preparation include Duarte (2008), and 
a useful online tool designed to help scientists and cartographers select good color 
schemes for maps and other graphics is ColorBrewer (2018) hosted by Penn State 
University. 
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Demographic Storytelling 


The structural principle of storytelling is used to integrate data and other informa- 
tion into a cohesive whole. The concept of demographic storytelling that we present 
here is about the use of narrative structure as a tool for tying together different parts 
of demographic concepts and observations. Stories can also be considered thought 
experiments that are designed to engage with readers and encourage heuristic and 
exploratory thought. As Revkin (2012) notes, science is “full of vexing questions, con- 
flict, dead ends, insights and occasional thrilling leaps.” Thus a compelling narrative 
with a story arc and an episodic presentation in which the story unfolds is far more 
compelling than one in which the information is “dumped.” Storytelling is emerging 
as a powerful and efficient communication concept in a variety of scientific disciplines 
ranging from medicine (Krzywinski and Cairo 2013), biology (Knaflic 2015), and 
geology (Phillips 2012; Lidal et al. 2013) to computer science (Gershon and Page 2001; 
Kosara and Mackinlay 2013), chemistry (Hoffman 2014), and business (Roam 2009, 
2014; Knaflic 2015). A well-told scientific story conveys great quantities of informa- 
tion in relatively few words in a format that is easily assimilated by the listener or 
viewer (Gershon and Page 2001). People usually find information easier to under- 
stand if it is integrated into a clearly told story than if the information is laid out as 
bullet points or numbered lists (Munroe 2015). The structural principles of storytell- 
ing enable the presenter to integrate multiple panels of information into a more cohe- 
sive whole (Krzywinski and Cairo 2013). Demographic stories and demographic 
visuals are mutually complementary; whereas the former serves as the connective tis- 
sue that aids in linking different parts of complex concepts or data, the later aids the 
story by providing optical structure to the narrative (Ma et al. 2012; Borkin et al. 
2013; Kosara and Mackinlay 2013). 


Demographic Storytelling: Selected Examples 


The basics of storytelling are that the story must have structure (i.e., beginning, middle, 
end), must have a voice (i.e., yours), and must have character development (i.e., main 
theme). The stories themselves are sequences of causally related events that have three 
things in common (Ma et al. 2012): (1) they take time to unfold, (2) they hold a per- 
son’s attention, and (3) they leave a lasting impression. Here we show, in abbrevi- 
ated form, how four famous persons framed and explained their basic ideas about 
demographic concepts using storytelling approaches. 
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Leonardo Fibonacci: Rabbit breeding 


Leonardo Fibonacci was an Italian mathematician who in 1202 introduced a hypo- 
thetical model involving population growth over generations that yielded a solution 
that was a sequence of numbers, which came to be known as Fibonacci numbers. 
His original published story was based on rabbits: 


Suppose a newborn pair of rabbits, one male and one female, is put in the wild. 
The rabbits mate at the age of one month. At the end of the second month, the 
female can produce another pair of rabbits. Suppose that the rabbits never die and 
that each female always produces one new pair, with one male and one female, 
every month from the second month on. How many pairs will there be in one year? 

At two months, the rabbits have mated but not yet given birth, resulting in only 
one pair of rabbits. After three months, the first pair will give birth to another pair, 
resulting in two pairs. At the fourth month mark, the original pair gives birth again, 
and the second pair mates but does not yet give birth, leaving the total at three 
pair. This continues until a year has passed, in which there will be 233 pairs of 
rabbits. (Posamentier and Lehmann 2007, 173) 


The sequence Fibonacci produced from this thought experiment was 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 
13, 21, 34, 55, 89, 144, and 233 for months 1 through 12, respectively, with the gen- 
eral formula given as 


eae sat nod 


Although this mathematical sequence is an unrealistic model for rabbit population 
growth, it turned out to apply to a range of relationships found in nature. For exam- 
ple, the number of petals in flowers (e.g., lily = 3, buttercup = 5; daisies = 34) are all 
Fibonacci numbers as are the number of parents that male honeybees have due to 
the haplo-diploid mating system of honeybees, where males develop from unfertilized 
eggs (i.e., 1 parent, 2 grandparents, 3 great-grandparents, 5 great-great-grandparents, 
and so forth). 
The ratio of this Fibonacci sequence is given as 


which, in turn, creates another sequence of numbers that converge to what is known 
as the golden ratio (ç), where 


_14+V5 


=1.618 
2 


$ 
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This ratio is found in the ratio of spiral diameters of nautilus shells, of hurricanes, 
and of galaxies (Posamentier and Lehmann 2007). These fundamental mathematical 
relationships—the Fibonacci numbers and the golden ratio—both flowed from Fibo- 
nacci’s original story concerned with rabbit breeding. It is unlikely that these num- 
bers would have had the same interdisciplinary resonance had Fibonacci simply used 
mathematical arguments rather than the rabbit example to introduce his remarkable 
mathematics. 


Thomas Malthus: Population growth and food supply 


Thomas Malthus was an English cleric, economist, and demographer who is best 
known for his theory that populations grow geometrically but food supplies can only 
grow arithmetically. As a consequence, population growth will always tend to out- 
run the food supply, a situation that is commonly referred to as Malthusianism. He 
illustrated this concept using the following story. 


Let us now take any spot of earth, this Island for instance, and see in what ratio 
the subsistence it affords can be supposed to increase. ...If I allow that by the 
best possible policy, by breaking up more land and by great encouragements to 
agriculture, the produce of this Island may be doubled in the first twenty-five 
years ... the very utmost that we can conceive, is, that the increase in the second 
twenty-five years might equal the present produce. . . . It may be fairly said, there- 
fore, that the means of subsistence increase in an arithmetical ratio. The popula- 
tion of the Island is computed to be about seven million, and we will suppose 
the present produce equal to the support of such a number.... At the conclu- 
sion of the first century the population would be one hundred and twelve million 
and the means of subsistence only equal to the support of thirty-five million, 
which would leave a population of seventy-seven million totally unprovided for. 
(Malthus 1798, 8) 


In his foreword to the 1959 reprint of Malthus (1798), demographer Kenneth 
Boulding noted that only two things, or a combination of two things, can bring the 
population growth of Malthus to an end—declining fertility or increasing mortality. 
Malthus was not hopeful about declining fertility (i.e., “no progress whatever has 
hitherto been made [extinction of the passion of the sexes]”), thus the only method 
of reaching an equilibrium population is increasing mortality, and mortality is 
increased mainly through misery and starvation (Malthus 1798). Malthus introduced 
what he called his “Dismal Theorem”: if the only ultimate check on the growth of 
population is misery, then the population will grow until it is miserable enough to 
stop its growth. He extended this to the “Utterly Dismal Theorem,” where he said 
that any technical improvement can only relieve misery for a while, for as long as 
misery is the only check on population the improvement will enable the population 
to grow and will soon merely enable more people to live in misery than before 
(Malthus 1798). 
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Charles Darwin: The struggle for existence 


Lennox (1991) suggested that Charles Darwin used a thought experiment (story) to 
provide evidence for his theory’s explanatory potential. Darwin’s imaginary illustra- 
tion of predation by wolves, for example, was powerful because the object (the wolf) 
and process (selection) were concrete and gave the illustration a feeling of experi- 
mentation. This illustration was plausible because wolf packs attacking deer herds 
do not require a stretch of anyone’s imagination. Finally, the relationship between 
the concrete and the abstract terms of the theory are clear; in other words, the 
crucial element of Darwin’s theory of natural selection is linked to a concrete 
illustration. 


In order to make it clear how, as I believe, natural selection acts, I must beg per- 
mission to give one or two imaginary illustrations. Let us take the case of a wolf, 
which preys on various animals, securing some by craft, some by strength, some 
by fleetness; and let us suppose that the fleetest prey, a deer for instance, had 
decreased in numbers, during the season of the year when the wolf is hardest 
pressed for food. I can under such circumstances see no reason to doubt that the 
swiftest and slimmest wolves would have the best chance of surviving, and so be 
preserved or selected. (Darwin 1859, 90) 


P B. Medawar: Actuarial immortality 


Sir Peter Brian Medawar was a British biologist and is regarded as the “father of trans- 
plantation” because of his seminal research on graft rejection and the discovery of 
acquired immune tolerance for which he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1960. In 
an essay on the evolution of senescence published in 1952 titled “An Unsolved Prob- 
lem in Biology,” he devised a simple story about test tubes to make his case regard- 
ing the decreasing importance of older individuals to population fitness. He wrote: 


Imagine now a chemical laboratory equipped on its foundation with a stock of 
1000 test-tubes, and that these are accidentally and in random manner broken at 
the rate of 10 per cent per month. We suppose ... that the laboratory steward 
replaces the broken test-tubes monthly. . . . Now imagine that this regimen of mor- 
tality and fertility, breakage and replacement, has been in progress for a number 
of years. What will then be the age-distribution of the test-tube population? The 
population will have reached the stable-age-distribution in which there are 100 
test-tubes aged 0-1 month, 90 aged 1-2 months, 81 aged 2-3 months and so on. 
This pattern of age-distribution is characteristic of a “potentially” immortal pop- 
ulation, i.e., one in which the chances of dying do not change with age. (Medawar 
1981, 43-44) 


This simple mathematical scenario used test tubes to set the conceptual stage for 
Medawar to present a story line. He introduced an assumption that each individual 
test tube was subject to a constant 10% monthly mortality rate and (unrealistically) 
that each test tube could replace itself at a 10% monthly “reproductive” rate. He 
showed that the relative contribution of test tubes to the overall test tube population 
became vanishingly small at advanced ages even though the remaining life expectancy 
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of the oldest individuals was exactly the same as the younger ones. He stated, “This 
model shows... how it must be that the force of natural selection weakens with 
increasing age—even in a theoretically immortal population, provided only that it is 
exposed to real hazards of mortality. If a genetical disaster that amounts to breakage 
happens late enough . . . its consequences may be completely unimportant” (Medawar 
1981, 46). This simple story established the foundation of our current theories on 
the evolution of aging. 


Demography Stories through Graphics or Schematics 


In addition to narrative stories, a story can also be told through simple graphics. Three 
examples are highlighted here. 


Demographic transition 


Demographic transition refers to the decline in mortality and fertility from the high 
rates characteristic of premodern and low-income societies to the low rates charac- 
teristic of modern and high-income societies (Casterline 2003). A schematic of the 
changes in birth and death rates is presented in fig. AII.1, and the five classic stages 
of transition with the population rates of birth, death, and growth are described in 
table AII.1. 

The reason for the high birth rates in stages I and II is that many children are 
needed for farming, but there is also a high death rate of the young. Additionally, 
religious and social pressures and the lack of family planning result in high births. 
Falling birth rates in stage III is the outcome of improved medicine and better diet. 
The falling and low birth rates in stages IV and V are due to increased family plan- 
ning and good health, improved status of women, and later marriages (Casterline 
2003). High death rates in stage I are due to disease, famine, and poor medical knowl- 
edge. In stages II and III death rates are falling due to improvements in medical care, 


Stage | Stage Il Stage Ill Stage IV Stage V 


Population 
growth rate 


Time —əa 


FIGURE All.r. Schematic of the demographic transition (redrawn from http://www.slideshare 
net/jakeroyles/population-34509341). 
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Table AIl.1. Stages of the demographic transition 


Stages 
High Early Late Low 
Population stationary expanding expanding stationary Stationary 
rates I Il III IV V 
Birth rate High High Falling Low Very low 
Death rate High Falls rapidly Falls more Low Low 
slowly 
Natural Stable or Very rapid Increase Stable or Slow 
increase slow increase slows slow increase 
increase increase 


water supply, and sanitation with fewer children dying. In stages IV and V the low 
death rates are the outcome of good health care and reliable food supplies. 


Age pyramids 


The age pyramid depicting the German population in 1996 (fig AII.2) illustrates the 
importance of visualizing population age structure in two respects. First, age pyra- 
mids reveal the demographic history of a population as the humps and hollows in 
age structure show the traces of past events, such as wars, epidemics, and economic 
depressions (Keyfitz 1985). For example, the constrictions in age structure in fig. 
AII.2 in the few years before, during, and after the birth years of 1916, 1931, and 
1945 reflect the effects on birth of World War I, the Great Depression, and World 
War II, respectively. The deficit of men age 55 and older reflects the impact of the 
two world wars on male attrition when they were in their late teens and early to mid 
20s. The postwar baby boom is seen as bulges in the 20- to 45-year-old age classes. 
Visualizing age structure with a pyramid can provide visual information on the pro- 
jection of future populations. In fig. AII.2, the baby boom generation bulge that is 
apparent in the 1996 projection will be the retiring population in 2016 when the first 
members of this generation reach age 65. This large bulge must be considered in light 
of the much smaller population of youth who will be supporting the retirees. An age 
pyramid makes it clear that today’s children are tomorrow’s mothers and workers 
and today’s workers and mothers are tomorrow’s retirees. 


The greatest walk 


In a blink of an eye in evolutionary time, humans reached the last continental corner 
on the earth—Tierra del Fuego in South America (fig. AII.3). It was a journey of over 
35,000 kilometers, from Africa through the Levant and Asia and on to the Americas 
(Djibouti 2013). The “greatest walk” jumps out of the schematic as a transworld 
“superhighway” with important side streams into Europe and Asia, downward 
through Southeast Asia and Indonesia, and on to Australia and Tasmania as well as 
into the easterly interiors of the Americas. The peopling of the world involves the 
changes in space and time that shaped humans both biologically and culturally. This 
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FIGURE AII.2. Age structure of Germany in 1996 (redrawn from http://healthandrights 
.ccnmtl.columbia.edu/demography/the_causes_and_effects_of_populations_structures.html). 
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FIGURE AIl.3. The greatest human migration began 70,000 years ago in Africa (redrawn 
from the Out of Eden Walk created by Jeff Blossom, Center for Geographic Analysis, 
Harvard University, 2013). 
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schematic visualizes a story of a global sweep, intriguing because of the mysteries 
and puzzles about the mechanisms and rates of spread and profound because of its 
outcomes. 


Helpful Resources for Demographic Storytelling 


Some of the best sources for scientific storytelling include the papers by Gerson and 
Page (2001), Lidal et al. (2013), and Ma et al. (2012). An excellent source on visual 
storytelling is Duarte (2010). Also see Alley (2013) and Healy (2019) for important 
perspectives on visualization in storytelling within the context of science writing and 
presentations. 
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Ten Visualization Rules of Thumb 


The following rules are based on best practices summarized from a wide variety of 
books, papers, and articles (Tufte 2001; Maeda 2006; Duarte 2008, 2010; Mazza 
2009; Few 2013; Wolfe 2014; Butterick 2015). 


Rule 1. Use serif fonts for manuscripts and san serif for slides. Whereas serif 
fonts (i.e., letters with a slight projection finishing off the stroke) guide 
the reader to follow one line at a time and are thus best for manuscripts, 
sans serif fonts (without these projections) are perceived as simple and 
pure and are thus easier to read across the room. 

Rule 2. Order tabular data according to main emphasis. For example, a table 
comparing population sizes by country should be arranged so that the col- 
umn containing these sizes is ordered from highest to lowest population 
rather than, say, alphabetically by country. 

Rule 3. Present comparative tabular data vertically. The more natural order- 
ing for comparing similar metrics is vertical rather than horizontal. For 
example, a table comparing population size and mean age should arrange 
these respective data in columns rather than in rows. 

Rule 4. Use horizontally labeled callouts in figures. Unnecessary variation in 
callout lines and labels creates a disorganized figure. If angles are neces- 
sary, use fixed angles such as 30° or 45°. 

Rule 5. Use hollow circles for robust symbols. Hollow circles are flexible and 
robust plotting symbols, because, unlike the effects of clustering of other 
symbols, the intersection of a circle with another circle does not form an 
image of itself. 

Rule 6. Apply numbers and bullet points in different contexts. It is best to 
use bullets with lists when order is arbitrary (e.g., ingredients) but num- 
bers when presenting a sequence of steps (e.g., steps in preparing diet). 
Never use subbullets. 

Rule 7. Present chart titles in oral presentations as conclusions. Titles should 
include results in order to immediately provide the viewer with a carry- 
away message. Example: “Sex-specific mortality trajectories” (suboptimal) 
versus “Male-female crossover at older ages” (better). 

Rule 8. Use 16:9 presentation aspect ratio for slides. Aspect ratio is the ratio 
of width to height of an image. The 16:9 aspect ratio is a product of movie 
producers, which allows viewers to see a larger picture (relative to a 4:3 
aspect ratio). 

Rule 9. Make text easy to read. Short headings or titles in all uppercase is 
acceptable, but not for entire sentences since uppercase is difficult to read. 
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Title case (first letter of all keywords capitalized) can be used for used for 
most headings. Sentence case (only first word capitalized) is the most natu- 
ral for reading. All lowercase may be appropriate in selected situations. 

Rule 10. Remember that less is more. In other words, the opportunity lost 
from including less is gained in greater emphasis on what is shown (Wong 
201 1h). 
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Management of Demographic Data 


Data coding, management, labeling, archiving, and curating are all essential steps in 
the life cycle of demographic data. Data management includes planning as well as 
data documentation, naming, organization, storage, sharing, and retrieval. As in all 
areas of scientific research, data management in biodemography is something done 
before a project is started, during its execution, and after its completion. Collectively, 
data management, also referred to as data curation, encompasses all the processes 
needed for principled and controlled data creation, maintenance, and management, 
together with the capacity to add value to data (Miller 2014). 

Analysis and visualization of data and its use in modeling, hypothesis testing, and 
trend identification is central to biodemography. It thus follows that a basic under- 
standing of the principles and methods of data management increases project effi- 
ciency by providing clear, systematic guidelines for collecting, analyzing, visualizing, 
and curating data. This reduces the likelihood that very expensive and/or irreplace- 
able data will be lost or mislabeled. It also facilitates sharing and reuse and satisfies 
funding agency requirements for open access. Much of the following is drawn from 
the book Data Management for Researchers (Briney 2015), which is a helpful resource 
for information on data management. 


Data Management Plan and Data Life Cycle 


Management of demographic data can be conceptualized around the data life cycle— 
all steps of the research process begin with collection and move through the various 
stages of tabulation, visualization, analyses, and summarization, and eventually to 
publication (fig. AIV.1). Historically, this process typically ended with publication, 
but now, with the expectation that data can and often are shared and/or reanalyzed 
for secondary purposes, this process now requires that data be properly labeled, cata- 
loged, and archived (Briney 2015). 


Data and Data Documentation 


Data, data types, and data categories 


Demographer Griffith Feeney notes that dictionary definitions of data tend to be too 
broad to be useful and specialist definitions tend to be tied to particular applications. 
He thus defines data as “systematically organized information about the entities 
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FIGURE AIV.1. Main components and steps in the data life cycle. (Source: Briney 2015) 


comprising some statistical aggregate” (Feeney 2013). The entities may be persons, 
households, births, deaths, and most anything else, the only requirement being that 
individual entries must be clearly defined and identifiable. His reference to “system- 
atically organized” means four specific things: (1) each entity in the aggregate must 
have a record containing information about it in the form of values of variables (e.g., 
sex is a variable with values of either male or female); (2) information on record is 
encoded (e.g., “1” denotes male and “2” denotes female); (3) the code representing 
the value of a variable occupies the same position on every record and these position 
assignments refer to the record layout; and (4) the layout is organized as a matrix 
with the cells in each row giving the values of the variables and the cells in each col- 
umn giving the values of the variables represented by the column for each individual 
for which (or for whom) this variable is defined. 

There are four categories of data, all of which apply to biodemographic data (Briney 
2015). First there are observational data, which result from monitoring events in 
time and at specific locations, such as survey and census data, vital rates from regis- 
trations, weather or environmental chamber measurements, and population field 
counts. Next there are experimental data that are generated by researchers under 
controlled conditions, such as the life table properties of flies subject to different 
diets and maintained in a programmed environmental chamber, or of rates of seed 
set in replicated plots of plants. There can also be simulation data from computer 
models of scientific systems, for example, data on projections of future populations 
or mortality rates or from Monte Carlo simulations of rare species abundance. 
Additionally, there can be compiled data, which refers to data collated from other 
sources for secondary use or derived from a database containing a variety of data on 
one topic. 

Another category of data is metadata. These “data about data” are beginning to 
replace laboratory and field notes. Whereas field notes are typically informal and 
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quasi-systematic, metadata are highly structured, digital forms of documentation. An 
example of metadata is given as follows: 


Creator: Stephen C. Thompson 

Date: October 9, 2017 

Title: Dietary restriction in Drosophila melanogaster 

Description: Data files on life table properties and reproduction in 400 indi- 
vidually held females of each sex (4 replicates of 100/rep) with access to 
three levels of yeast and an ad lib control 

Notes: Censored data in replicates 2 and 3 

Subject: Drosophila melanogaster 

Identifier: 2017-10-9_DietRestrict.xlsx 

Format: MS Excel 


The advantages of a metadata record such as this is that it is not only protocoled 
so that all the major fields of information are recorded, but the structure enables it 
to be easily searched and communicated to other users. Field or laboratory notes may 
or may not possess these traits. Metadata files are especially useful when projects gen- 
erate large amounts of data. 


Methods documentation, data dictionaries, and file codes 


Scientific research requires consistency in approach and reproducibility of results. It 
thus follows that the methods component of any demographic research project must 
be carefully documented. Methods describe how data are acquired and the particu- 
lar conditions, locations, and time. Methods tie together different aspects of the data 
set but are not themselves data. Methods information needs to be saved and kept 
with the data (very important) and it needs to include necessary units (e.g., gm; kg) 
as well as identification of what the method was for. This is all information that would 
be included in the methods section of a publication. 

Data dictionaries are useful because they make it possible for anyone to access a 
spreadsheet and quickly understand what each score, or even hundreds of acronyms 
or abbreviations, stands for. They also provide a context for the data. Data diction- 
aries include the following types of information (Briney 2015): variable name, vari- 
able definition, how the variable was measured, data units, data format, min-max 
values, coded values and their meaning, representation of null values, precision of 
measurement, known issues with the data (e.g., missing values), relationship to other 
variables, and other important notes about the data. 


Organization 


Folder and file naming conventions 


Best practices in naming conventions combine the benefits of good folder organization 
with the systematic ordering of files within a digital folder. Developing and adopting 
a good naming convention enables researchers to easily and quickly find a file and 
avoid duplication of information. Good names convey context about what the file 
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contains by stating information such as experiment type (or number), researcher’s 
name (or initials), sample type (or number), date, site, and version. Names should be 
descriptive, short, and consistent, use dashes rather than spaces, and follow date con- 
ventions such as YYYY-MM-DD or YYYYMMDD. Beginning or ending file names 
with dates is useful because files will sort chronologically. 

The following is an example of best practices in labeling a main folder (Drosoph- 
ila_CalorieRestriction), subfolders (second and third levels with dates), and files 
(.xlsx suffix). 


Drosophila_CalorieRestriction [main folder] 
2016 [subfolder] 

2016-10-30 [subfolder] 
2016-10-30_FlyExpt1.xlsx 
2016-10-30_FlyExpt2.xlsx 
2016-10-30_FlyExpt3_v01.xlsx 
2016-10-30_FlyExpt3_v02.xlsx 

2016-11-14 [subfolder] 

2016-12-2 [subfolder] 

2017 [subfolder] 

2017-03-24 [subfolder] 

2017-06-9 [subfolder] 


Note that this set of examples of folder and file naming includes what computer 
scientists refer to as “camel case” and “pothole case,” the former referring to names 
that contain a mix of upper- and lowercase (e.g., FlyExpt1) and the latter to names 
that separate parts of a name with an underscore (e.g., 2016-10-30_Fly ...). Best 
practices in file naming also include provisions for version control; one such strategy 
illustrated in the example above shows two versions of 2016-10-30_FlyExpt3, the 
first with v01 and the second with v02, both separated from the previous text with 
an underscore. Another useful strategy for version control is the use of date as a suf- 
fix at the end. Thus the last version is always the latest version. For example, the files 


FlyCalorieExpt_20181003 
FlyCalorieExpt_20181113 
FlyCalorieExpt_20181222 


would refer to a database created on October 3, 2018, and updated on November 13 
and December 22. The numbers at the end for year-month-day are interpreted by the 
computer as the sequence of numbers 20,181,003; 20,181,113; and 20,181,222, 
respectively. 


Storage 


The issue of data storage, as part of a larger data management strategy, has two lev- 
els, the first of which is short-term storage for backup of working files during active 
use. For most research data the rule of thumb is to follow the 3-2-1 backup rule. 
This rule recommends maintaining three copies of data on at least two different types 
of storage media (e.g., hard drive versus CD), with one off-site copy. The off-site copy 
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protects against fire or natural disaster. The third copy of data is a “just in case” 
backup. 

The second level of concern is long-term storage and preservation—that is, what 
happens to data after they are no longer in active use. Preservation includes storage 
and backup as well as careful documentation (e.g., data dictionaries; coding). A rule 
of thumb is to retain data that support publications and reports and data that are 
irreproducible; in other words, they are tied to a time and a place. 

The main challenge for the long-term preservation of digital information is the 
rapid evolution of digital technology, including both software and hardware. For 
example, it is unlikely that data stored in spreadsheet programs that have been dis- 
continued, or stored on floppy discs, will be accessible. Thus rules of thumb for long- 
term preservation of demographic data include the following: (1) at the end of a 
project, convert important files into readable formats (e.g., .txt; .rtf; .pdf); and 
(2) update storage hardware every three to five years to minimize corruption and to 
ensure that the data are maintained on the more current but ever-evolving hardware 
technology. 
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